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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Those who have been in the habit of discussing any 
important subject in conversation, must be aware 
that a leading principle or argument is apt to occur 
more frequently than would, perhaps, be admissible 
in a regular dissertation. This the reader is re- 
quested to bear in mind, in reading the two first 
Conversations that follow. To some, the recurrence 
of the same argument, though introduced in different 
connections, will not perhaps be acceptable. This to 
others, however, may not be without its use. The de- 
sign of publishing these Conversations, will be found 
sufficiently explained, by turning to the letter inserted 
at the conclusion of them. 
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CONVERSATION I. 

Introduction*,. We ovgkt to be influenced, not by difficulties 
ty affecting subordinate parts of the proof of a proposition, but 
by the general preponderance of evidence.. .On arguing from, 
Inference... This applied to the Abrahamic Covenant. ..How far 
the law respecting Circumcision resembles that regarding Sap- 
tism...In what respect blessings are promised to the Seed of 
Believers... Whether consistency requires that children should 
partake vf the Lord's Supper as well as Baptism* 


a^ I AM happy, my dear friend, I have 
met with you; I shall now be able to ascertain 
how far there is truth in a flying report I heard 
the other day, that you had changed your sentk 
ment's in regard to infant baptism : Is it so ? 

Epemtits. Such flying reports generally move 
a little too fast; It is certainly true that I have 
of late seen objections to the argument in favour 
of infant baptism which I did not see formerly. 
It cannot, however, with propriety, be said, I have 
yet changed my mind on the subject in question; 
I have considered it indeed my duty to relinquish 
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the practice of baptizing infants till I sec how 
these objections are to be removed. This I do 
on that plain broad principle, in which I am 
happy to think that you, my dear friend, will 
cordially agree with me, that whatever is not of 
faith is sin. I have many inducements, you well 
know, to maintain the same sentiments on this 
subject I have held formerly. But when, in re- 
flecting on the argument in favour of infant bap- 
tism, a powerful objection occurs, I feel myself 
neither at liberty to decline examining it as mi- 
uutely as possible, nor to resist the inference to 
which it may lead me, if it should even amount 
to a relinquishment -of the practice I formerly 
observed. ; i find many so shy in discussing such 
.a subject, that. I should not probably have thought 
of.introducing.it; but it gives me great pleasure 
that you have done so. There is no one I should 
be more disposed to consult on a point of this 
kind. I believe you are well acquainted with 
the various aspects of the argument, and there 
are not many in whose -candour and -friendship I 
have such entire confidence. 'While I think I 
can most conscientiously say, i have no desire 
but to discover the truth on the subject in ques- 
tion, I would not fee understood to insinuate, 
that those who^ may ultimately differ from me 
have not the same 'desire. So far, however, as 
regards external situation, 'I conceive I -am now 
placed in one peculiarly favourable for enquiry. 
I have not the one side -to defend more than the 
.other. If I can get my difficulties satisfactorily 
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removed, and see the argument clearly in favour 
of infant baptism, I should have no hesitation in 
at once resuming the practice-- If, then, yoti 
have a little leisure at present, I should be happy 
to avail myself of your general acquaintance with 
the argument, as well as of your discernment, to- 
assist me in ascertaining if my objections are 
founded on any mistake in point of fact, or fal- 
lacy in point of reasoning. 

Eug. I acknowledge I have at present no 
very particular engagement, and I should be 
happy if any thing I could suggest could remove 
any of your difficulties. You are not, however j 
to expect that I am to be able to meet, all at 
once, every objection that can be started on a sub- 
ject so much agitated. Neither do I think, that 
the mere existence of difficulties, which you can- 
not remove in the argument in support of infant 
baptism, is a proper ground on which, you ought 
to make up your, opinion on a point of this na- 
ture. .Perhaps difficulties equally great might 
be urged on the other side of the question. -This 
is one of those topics, in regard to which it has 
always appeared to me, many plausible things 
might be said both for and against it. Your 
opinion then, in such a case, I conceive ought to 
be formed by the general predominance of the 
'argument, and not by those minuter objections 
which perhaps could be equally brought forward 
on the one. side as on the other. 

Epen. In this sentiment I most perfectly 
agree ; and, on this account, I have always 
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thought it objectionable to apply, to this sub*, 
ject such language as that which occurs Rom. 
xiv. 23, " He that xloubteth is ,damned (con- 
demned), if he eat." This language is applied 
to a case where there was no possibility of error 
on the one side, while there was such a possi- 
bility on the other. If a man had any doubt 
about eating a particular .kind of food, as there 
was no possibility of his violating ihe divine law 
in avoiding that food, he was unquestionably 
bound not to partake of it. T(ie case, however, 
is different here. There is at least the possi- 
bility of error, whatever side you take. Where 
this is found, every degree of doubt cannot he so 
completely excluded as when there is on the one 
side no jpossibiHty of going, iwrorig ; though even 
when there is this: possibility of error either 
way, evidence may appear on the one side .or :the 
other so satisfactory, as to enable one -to act 
the utmost confidence. Where arguments 
adduced on both sides, in a case in which a 
man must act either in one way or another, it is 
certainly the general predominance of the evi- 
dence by which we ought to be influenced. I 
am well aware of the justness of your ^remark, 
that it is not every specious or subtle objection 
to a position that ought to make us question it. 
There may be such a general preponderance of 
evidence, that such an objection may be com- 
pletely overwhelmed by it. But other objections 
may- affect the general body of the evidence 'itself, 
and these particularly deserve to be followed out> 
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as it is necessary, in order consistently to main- 
tain our principles,- thtit the- fallacy of such ob- 
jections should be discovered.' x 

With regard to your remark, that you are not 
perhaps prepared to meet every difficulty which 
may be stated ; I hope, my dear friend, you di- 
stinctly understand the. ground on which I wish 
to enjoy the advantage of conversing with^yoti 
on this subject. I trust I desire to have the 
benefit of your 'conversation, not for the sake of 
victory, but for the sake of truth. And every 
man accustomed to enquiry must be sensible, that 
one may -hold a principle on what appeared to 
hinij when examining the subject, very solid evi- 
dence, though at an unexpected moment of call, 
he be. not able fully to recollect -that- evidence, 
and far less to obviate every objection that may 
be brought against it. 

JEug. But what new difficulties have occurred 
to you, Epenetus; I should have conceived by 
this time you. would have known .the whole -range 
of -the argument. . Have -you adopted the maxim 
of some baptists, that unless direct precept or ex- 
ample in favour of the doctrine of infant baptism 
can be quoted, you will. hot receive it ? 

Epen. No. ...I am far from- maintaining such a 
position. . I think it would be extremely unjustiA 
fiable for us to pretend to -prescribe to the great 
Head of the Church, the. way in which he ought 
ta communicate instruction to his people. He 
certainly, may do it by inference as really as by 
direct precept. We have, I think, an explicit. 
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instance of the Sadducees- being blameable in not 
.learning from inference, when they were not ac- 
quainted with the doctrine of the resurrection ; 
though God said to -Moses, " I am the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob." *. .My objection/ then, is not to the gene- 
ral principle of inference as a mode employed in 
Scripture to communicate instruction, but to the 
validity of that individual inference which is em- 
ployed hiuthe argument by which infant baptism 
is supported. 

Eug. I am happy to find, then, we are so far 
agreed. The more we can narrow the ground 
of difference, so much the better* But if you do 
not object to the principle of inference, I do not 
see what objection you can have to the common 

* Some have remarked, and it would appear very justly, 
%hat our Lord here refers to the Saddueees denying, not merely 
the resurrection, but a future .state altogether, or any separate 
existence of the soul after the death of the body. This is the 
view given of their tenets, Acts xxiii. 8, and the primary mean- 
ing of the word here translated resurrection, as well as the verb 
from which it comes, certainly admits this latitude of interpre- 
tation. This view of the passage too, best accords with our 
Lord's reasoning. His argument is, that the Saddueees ought 
to have known the doctrine of the separate existence of the soul 
after death, from God saying, that he was the God of Abraham, 
;pf Isaac, and of Jacob, in the days of Moses ; and of course, 
Jong after the death of these patriarchs. It shewed that, in the 
time of Mosee, they were existing in that state of blessedness, 
which was implied in having God as their God. But whatever 
view be taken of this passage, it is at least an undoubted ex- 
ample of reasoning from inference. See Dr Campbell's note on 
Matt. xxii. 23. 
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argument in favour of infant baptism, from the 
state of things under the former dispensation, 
The argument, I am persuaded, you already 
know as well as. I, It is no doubt an argu- 
ment from inference. But admitting the pro- 
priety of this kind of reasoning, it has always 
appeared to me very conclusive. To me, it is 
plain that the covenant with Abraham contained 
the. covenant of grace. The seal of that cove- 
nant, circumcision, was expressly commanded to 
be given to his seed in infancy. If the covenant 
is the same in substance with that under which 
we are now placed, will it not follow as a clear 
inference, that though the token or seal of the 
covenant is changed, the new seal ought now to 
be applied to the seed of believers as well as 
the seal that was employed formerly ? Now you 
have already admitted the general propriety of 
arguing from inference. The only ground on 
which I can conceive you will not employ this 
mode of reasoning here, is on the principle of 
your objecting to the spiritual nature of the 
Abrahamic covenant. Pray do you question this 
point ? . 

Epen. You have stated, I think, very fairly, 
the argument usually adduced for infant baptism, 
from the covenant with Abraham ; and it will 
perhaps surprise you to learn, that I not only 
admit the propriety of reasoning from inference 
on this subjectj but that I also acknowledge the 
spiritual nature of that covenant ; and yet I see 
material objections to the argument drawn from 
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this quarter. The common way of opposing 
this argument is by denying the. premises, en- 
deavouring tO'-explain away the spiritual nature 
of the covenant God made with the father of the 
Jewish nation. This always appeared to me -a 
very unsuccessful attempt^ and as- 1* could not 
admit the views which many baptists take--of the 
Abrahamic covenant, representing it in a great 
measure as a carnal institution, J could not acqui* 
esce in their conclusions. Ifi reflecting on this ar- 
gument, however, it occurred to me, that though 
I could not question the premises^ there might 
be a flaw in the connection between the premises 
and the conclusion. In other words, that though 
we were to admit- the spiritual nature of the ^co- 
venant with Abraham, it might not fairly follow 
from this that we ought to administer- baptism 
to the seed of believers. 

The following statement of the argument ap-* 
pears to me a fair one. Iff from the resem- 
blance between the covenant .with Abraham and 
the new covenant, (or, if you -prefer the. mode of 
expression, .from their being the same), we hold 
that baptism has now come in the room of cii'r 
cuincision, then we must -apply the whole law 
respecting circumcision to baptism, or we must 
give a reason why we apply one part of it and 
emit another. It is a generally admitted, prin- 
ciple in reasoning, you know, that if an argu-^ 
ment can be shewn to prove too much, it -must 
be considered as proving nothing at aU. Now, 
so-far as I can at present see, this objection applies 
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to the argument in question; Thus, the law of 
circumcision . required, not only that Abraham 
should be circumcised, along with all his male 
children, but that his servants should be so too, 
Nay, that the servants of every Jew and of every^ 
proselyte, as well as the male offspring of these 
servants, should submit to this rite. Now, I 
conceive, I must here either hold that a Christian 
is bound to have every siervant under his roof 
baptised, or I must give a reason why I apply 
the one part of the law regarding circumcision 
to baptism, and not the other. If I have 
no such reason to give, I feel I am chargeable 
with inconsistency, in thus arguing from infei?- 
eric'e in one part, and rejecting, it in another, 
where there is the same ground for its applica- 
tion. It does not appear to me that this is $ 
cavil. I know difficult questions may be put. on 
almost any subject. But this objection, so far as 
I can see at present, "materially affects the whole 
argument, Did it ever particularly occur to you ? 
Eug. '-You no doubt well, know, that the cir- 
cumcision of Abraham's servants has often been 
brought forward in this argument. It has been 
asked, what evidence is there of their faith ? and 
I must say, I think there is every reason to con- 
clude, that they submitted voluntarily to circum- 
cision, and as the result of the instruction they 
received respecting the character of the God of 
Abraham. When we consider the fidelity and 
assiduity with which Abraham brought up his 
children and household in the fear of God, to- 
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gether with the specimen- we have of his servants 
in the character of Eliezer of Damascus, and 
connect with these the difficulty of supposing 
that so many servants, would submit to so pain^ 
ftil a rite as that of circumcision unless from 
conviction ; I think there is every reason to con* 
elude, that Abraham's servants were circumcised 
in token of their profession, at least, of faith in 
the true God. Besides, your abjection cannot 
apply to such a country as this. You* are*not to 
think of Abraham's servants as similar to -ours: 
they were his slaves, bought with his moneys 
and of course, permanent members of his family. 
His family was the then existing church of God; 
and- as permanent members of nis family, they 
were professedly members of that church, and 
hence received the seal connected with it. 

Epen. I have often heard what you have stated 
regarding Abraham's servants, brought forward, 
and for a time i$ satisfied me. But my argu- 
ment is not at all affected by the considerations 
you have mentioned. It does not depend on the 
fact respecting their character, though it could 
be fully ascertained; but upon- the express obliga- 
tion under which, not only he was placed, but 
all his posterity, nay, every proselyte to. the 
Jewish religion, to have none uncircumcised un*- 
der his roof. If any stranger, yoivknow, wished 
to eat the passover, it was absolutely requisite 
that all his males should be circumcised. In this 
respect, one law was to be to the stranger and 
to him that was home born, (Exod. sii. 49.) 
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But whatever Abraham's servants were, who had 
received so much instruction from the venerable 
patriarch, it is certainly very difficult to conceive 
that the servants of every proselyte, when he 
first embraced the Jewish religion, were at once 
voluntarily to profess, in such a way as to give 
any satisfactory evidence of sincere obedience, 
the new religion of their Master. It is, at 
least, very different from what has ever happen- 
ed since ; and a profession thus exacted (if I may 
so express it,) is very different from what any of 
us, would be disposed to view as a profession of 
Christianity, which we could with propriety re- 
ceive. 

I am aware of what you have suggested, that 
they were not hired servants but slaves, to whom 
this law ,of circumcision refers ; and of course, 
permanent members of the family. But, when 
you speak of Abraham's. family .as ike church of 
God at that period, though the language may 
apply to his family, it will not apply to the fa- 
mily of every individual Jew, or every proselyte. 
I suppose you could only say of such, they were 
a part of the church of God ; and the same thing 
may be said now of Jin individual believer. But 
my argument may be easily brought to a point ; 
and here lies the great objection to the argument^ 
from circumcision, which I could not remove. 
Is it absolutely unlawful for a Christian master 
to .retain, as a permanent member of his family, 
one who is unbaptised? Suppose he had a num- 
ber -of, slaves, is he bound by the Christian law 
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to have them all baptised ? One might naturally 
infer, from the general character of the gospel, 
that it was not unlawful for a Christian to have 
such unbaptised persons tinder his roof. But we 
are not here left to inference. There is a speci- 
fic case stated, (1 Cor. vii. 14.) The believing 
liusband is expresstyr called to retain the unbe- 
lieving wife. Now no one can question that the 
avowedly unbelieving wife would be unbaptised. 
It can as little be questioned, that she was a per- 
manent member of her husband's family; surely 
as much so as any slave under his roof : ancl yet, 
instead of itsJbeing inconsistent with the Christian 
law to retain her, he is expressly required by that 
law to do so. . - 

Here then is a difficulty, of which, if you can 
give me a satisfactory solution, I shall certainly 
feel myself much indebted to you. This diffe- 
rence between the application of baptism and cir- 
cumcision appears to me to affect the whole ar- 
gument from inference on this subject. Like a 
parcel of contraband goods aboard a vessel, it 
condemns the whole cargo. I hope you distinct- 
ly perceive how the argument stands. The rea- 
soning in favour of infant baptism, from the co- 
venant with Abraham, is confessedly founded on 
r *^lhference. As baptism, it is said, is thd "seal or 
sign of the same covenant with that of which 
circumcision was formerly the seal, therefore it 
ought to be observed the same way. But, op* 
posed to this, we have palpable evidence to pro- 
duce, that the law which regulated circumcision 
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is not to be applied to baptism. . It was a matter 
of express obligation, that every individual in the 
family of a Jew or proselyte, capable from sex 
of receiving circumcision, was to be circumcised, 
It is as evident, that one capable of receivihg 
baptism, was to remain in the family of a Chris- 
tian unbaptised. 'Unless I can see some ground 
on which I can admit the inference in the one 
case, and exclude it in the other, I .am irresistibly 
led to suspect that there is a fallacy in the argu- 
ment altogether. 

The case quoted from 1 Cor. vii. 14. derives 
peculiar force when compared with what is re- 
corded in- .the 10th chapter of Ezra. We there 
learn, that in his days professed unbelieving 
women were not to remain in a family connec- 
tion with those Jews who had married them. 
This quite accords with what has been noticed 
regarding circumcision. But we have seen that 
the case is totally different under the New Tes- 
tament dispensation. Under it, the professed 
unbeliever is commanded to be retained in the 
very circumstances in which she was formerly to 
be put away. 

If then there is the same difference between 
the application of circumcision and baptism, as 
there is between the way in which the unbelie- 
ving wife was to be treated under the law, and 
the way she is to be treated under the gospel ; 
is there not the same impropriety in looking to 
the law regarding circumcision for the way in 
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which we are to observe baptism, as there would 
be if we were to have recourse to the Old Testa- 
ment regulations respecting the unbelieving wife 
to discover the way we ought to treat a person of 
this description under the^ gospel? In short, my ar- 
gument may be stated thus : According to the Old 
Testament, it was absolutely unlawful for a Jew 
or a proselyte to have an uncircumcised person 
under his roof. According to the New, it is not 
only lawful for a believer to have an unbaptised 
person in his house, but in certain cases lie is ex- 
pressly commanded to retain such a one in his fa- 
mily. In like manner, under the Old dispensa- 
tion, it was unlawful for a believing husband to 
remain with an unbelieving .wife! Under the New, 
-he is commanded to do so. Now as you have 
.no objections to inference, I ask you if the fol- 
lowing is not a fair one from these premises : 
. That it is as unreasonable to have recourse to the 
.law of circumcision as a rule: for .the administra- 
tion of baptism, as it would-be -now to resort to 
the Old Testament law regarding the discontinu- 
ance of the matrimonial compact With an unbe- 
lieving wife, for regulating the conduct of Chris- 
tians in such a connection. It may be alleged, 
indeed, we have a direct rule in the one case, 
though not in the other. But ,while the two 
peases stand precisely on the same footing, the 
existence of this very rule, in the one, is a spe- 
cimen of the way in which we are called to rea- 
son in the other. Such a palpable deviation 
from the rule of circumcision, in applying bap- 
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tisiw, seems as really to nullify the application 
of the kw of the former to the latter, as the 
Apostle's direction to the Corinthians nullifies 
the Old ; Testament rule respecting the dissolu- 
tion of the matrimonial -compact, where one of 
the parties was an unbeliever. 

Evg. Perhaps one part of your objection may 
be removed by considering, that slavery is- un- 
lawful.under the New dispensation. H^nce, we 
should not expect to find Christians in the cir- 
cumstances to -which your objection applies,- It 
is to. me very manifest, that the spirit of the 
gospel is quite inconsistent with slavery ; sethat, 
in the present state of things, your objection can- 
not at. least practically perplex us. ' ...... 

Epen. This, my good friend, is at least cut- 
ting the knot, -if it does not untie it'. I hardly 
think, upon a little reflection, however, you will 
find this solution of the difficulty satisfactory. 
.Though I am convinced, with you, that the ge- 
neral spirit of the gospel is hostile to slavery, 
yet it must be granted, that in the first ages of 
Christianity, Christian masters had slaves. The 
3t/Xo of the New Testament, translated servants 
in our version, were unquestionably of this de- 
scription. This, I suppose, you do not dispute. 
It is manifest, both from what we know of the 
history of that period, and from the exhortations 
addressed to them by the Apostles. Thus, when 
they are addressed as liable to be buffeted for their 
faults, the language plainly implies a state of sla- 
very. Now the Christian masters of those davs 
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were not commanded to -put away their slaves, 
they were only directed .how to treat them. But 
can we for a moment suppose, that the Christian 
head of a family was bound to have all his slaves 
baptised ; or that it was absolutely unlawful to 
allow them to remain under his roof without re- 
ceiving this ordinance. 

In like manner, I hope you would not .exclude 
all our West India planters from the possibility 
of being partakers of divine grace; though, it 
must be confessed, their situation, in a religious 
point of view, is extremely unfavourable to its in- 
fluence. , Suppose, then, one of them to embrace 
Christianity. Perhaps, with all the aversion I 
know you feel, and feel justly, at the slave trade 
and at slavery, you could not say it was his duty 
at once to emancipate his slaves. This might 
manifestly do them a material injury ; or the laws 
of the colony might absolutely prevent him from 
doing so. Nor is it an imaginary ease. It may 
.easily be supposed to exist in different parts of 
the world. Now, in such circumstances, if the 
law of circumcision were applied to baptism, it 
would absolutely require that such a master 
should have all his slaves immediately baptised, 
or they could no longer remain under his roof. 
I do not see then how I can get quit of the dif- 
ficulty in the way you propose. 

Eug. Is there not then another way, in which 
it may be removed ? thus : You allege that the 
argument from circumcision would require slaves 
to be baptised as well as children. But here it is 
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proper, in the first place, to settle the right of 
infants to the seal of God's covenant. Then, 
when we come to consider the case of slaves, we 
find this general rule respecting :all adults, that 
a profession of faith is required tm their part, be- 
fore they receive the, ordinance of baptism. As 
slaves- come under this rule, it -forms a .sufficient 
reason for their exclusion without a personal pro- 
fession of believing, though they were admitted 
to -the seal of the covenant under, the. former dis- 
pensation.-,. 

E$en. This argument might do, if you had 
decisive separate evidence for the baptism of in- 
fants, from that contained in -the inference from 
circumcision. . I shall be <very happy.to talk over 
the other parts of the. evidence afterwards. But 
I am at present going on the supposition, that 
the principal argument: in favour of infant bap- 
tism is drawn from the Abrahamie covenant ; and 
hence, that the reasoning, on which you receive 

.infants to baptism, requires you to receive the 
adult slaves of a Christian master likewise. If 
you cannot >:earry it its whole length* it is not 
tenable as an argument for dnfant baptism at all. 
I maintain, if your reasoning be just,vit requires 
slaves as well as children to .have the .initiatory 
seal of -.the New dispensation, . You must either 
apply it to them both, or not, on this ground at 
least, apply it to either of them. You reply : 
We shall first settle the -case of children. But 

. ho-w? Is. not this plainly, begging the ques- 
tion ?. . This is; the very point in dispute. I 
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think you will see, that this mode of endeavour- 
ing to remove my difficulty must be quite un- 
satisfactory, unless the doctrine of infant baptism 
could be clearly derived from another quarter, 
and of course might be assumed in your reason- 
ing ; which is a supposition quite inadmissible, 

A friend, who was so good as suggest the ob- 
servations that occurred to him on the difficulty 
I have stated, remarked, that as the duty of 
parents is the same now as it was formerly, they 
are therefore called to apply the seal of the New 
dispensation to their children. That the duty of 
masters to their slaves is the same too, in so far 
as the difference of the dispensations admits of it. 
They are called, therefore, to instruct their slaves, 
and to put them in a situation to , be baptised ; 
though, from the entirely spiritual nature of 
Christianity, they can go no farther.- But here 
one is led naturally to ask, if, from the spiritual 
nature of Christianity, men cannot give the seal 
to slaves as formerly, why does not this- spiritual 
aspect of the new dispensation equally exclude 
the application of that seal to infants, who are 
quite incapable of spiritual obedience? If the 
spiritual nature of the new dispensation is a rea- 
son for withholding the seal in the one case, it 
is equally valid as a reason for withholding it in 
the other. 

Jt has also been suggested, that as the cove- 
nant With Abraham was partly spiritual, and part- 
ly temporal, relating to the peculiar situation of 
the Jews as a people in the land of Canaan ; we 
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are, on this account, not to expect every parti- 
cular in that covenant to be applicable to our 
circumstances, though in certain great leading 
points the application may be very just. To 
this, I conceive, it may be fairly replied, that 
though the general remark may be sufficiently 
just, .still .the difficulty lies in applying it to the 
point in question. On what" ground, I must still 
ask, can I suppose the regulations respecting the 
circumcision of children to. refer to the spiritual 
aspect of the covenant, and those respecting the 
circumcision of slaves to regard only the temporal? 
They seem to me to stand much upon the same 
footing. If distinguishing, by the appointed seal, 
all the natural posterity of Abraham, nay of every 
proselyte, belongs to the spiritual part of the co- 
venant ; how can I suppose that, distinguishing 
all the slaves exactly in the same way^, belongs to 
the temporal part of it ? I can see no principle 
on which I can put the one into the one class, 
and the other into the other. 

Eug. There is one consideration, however* 
which I think you have a good deal overlooked 
in your argument. You allege, that as cir- 
cumcision was to be applied equally to the 
male children of Abraham and to his slaves ; 
therefore they are to be viewed upon the same 
footing in regard to their right to baptism. But 
are there not, through the whole of Scripture, 
many precious promises to the seed of believers, 
which are not applicable to slaves ? Does net 
God say, he " will be a God to Abraham's seed 
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in their generations," when no similar promise is 
made to his servants ? In reference to New Testa- 
ment times, it is thus- -written, Is. lix. 21. " As. 
for me, this is my covenant with them, .saith the 
Lord. My- spirit that is upon thee,.and, my 
words which I have put m thy mouth, shall not 
depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth 
of thy seed 9 , nor out of. the mouth of thy seed's 
seedy saith the Lord, from henceforth and for 
ever."' In like manner, in Jerem.xxxii. 38. it is 
said, " And they shall be my people, .and I will 
be their God, and I will give them one .heart 
and one way, that they may fear, me for ever, 
for the good of them and of their children rafter 
them." But I need not multiply examples of such 
passages ; .you know that many ,of them occur. 
From these and other expressions in Scripture, 
I think it is beyond dispute, that special; bless- 
ings are promised to ; the seed of believers; and 
in this respect, they certainly stand on a different 
footing from slaves. . I . think, .na- such- special 
promises willbe found made to .them. You do 
not, I hope, .question that there . are such pro- 
mises made to. the children of God's people. / 

Epen. I shall shortly state to you* Eugenic^ &\\ 
tlje length which I think Scripture ^authorises us 
to go upon this subject I do not see.tbat.we can, 
with propriety, apply to every , believer, i the pro- 
mises that were, made4o Abraham, .the; father of 
the faithful. When Godpromised- to him that he 
would be a God to his seed in^heir generations, 
the promise was plainly connected with the assur- 
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aiice that he was to be r.the progenitor, not 
only of a numerous seed> but also of that seed 
in whom aH the families of "the earth should 
be blessed. But this promise was peculiar to 
Abraham. In like manner he was informed by 
the divine . declaration, that he should be '"" a 
father of .many nations;" an expression which, 
in Rom, iv. IT. is directly applied to all be- 
lievers. But no one will dispute, that the title 
of the father of all believers is quite inappli- 
cable to any one but that eminent servant of 
God, who was appointed to be the progenitor 
of .the peculiar people. So express, indeed;, was 
the promise of God to Abraham, that he would 
be a <God to his seed in their generations, that 
the Apostle Paul in Romans,, chap., xi.j proves 
the divine faithfulness to the promise that had 
been. made to this patriarch, by shewing 'that 
the Lord had a number of true worshippers in 
jthat nation, even during the period of the greatest 
general departure from him ; and amidst all the 
infidelity of the Jews, at the time the Apostle 
wrote, that there was then also a remnant, acy 
cording to the election of grace. But can we for 
a moment suppose that any such promise is given 
to all believers ; and that it is necessary, in order 
to vindicate the divine faithfulness, to be able to 
prove that each of them must have a succession 
of believers in their posterity in every succeeding 
age. We may. take, for example, the seven 
churches of Asia. Would we not think it very 
strange to question, either the Christianity of 
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the members of these churches, or the faithful* 
ness of God, though it- should be found that in 
a few ages after the gospel flourished among them j 
there was not the vestige of true religion to be 
found among their descendants. On this account, 
I conceive, we are by no means justified in ap- 
plying to the posterity of all believers, the pro- 
mises which Abraham received in regard to his; 

Eug, The force of the argument, from the pro- 
mises made ta the seed of believers, appears 
to lie here. To Abraham k was promised* 
that God would be a God to^ him; and to<hisseedi 
The sign of circumcision was given as a token of 
this. This sign was, to be given both to his seed} 
and to ail the proselytes to the faith of Abraham. 
Must it not then be viewed as signifying the 
same thing to them as to Abraham,. namely, that 
God would be a God to them and their seed. In 
confirmation of this, we have certain promises 
made to the seed of believers in every age. Now, 
though the sign is> changed, we are called ta:ad* 
minister the new sign in the same way as the 
old one: 

JEpen. This is no doubt, at first sight, a very 
plausible statement of the argument. But,, if 
what I have already noticed be admitted to be 
just, I think it will very clearly follow, that the 
argument is fallacious.. 

If I mistake not, there are two fallacies in. it. 
The first lies in supposing, as I have already sug- 
gested, that because circumcision was to be appli- 
'ed to proselytes to the faith of Abraham and their 
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seed, that it implied a promise that God would be 
a God to their, seed, as certainly as it did to 
Abraham himself. Now, I have already noticed 
ho w-this appears a false inference, from the con- 
sequences to which it would lead. It would re- 
quire that all Christians should not only have 
among their immediate descendants, believers ; 

but that these shall be found in their successive ^ 

tJt^*-~-t- 

genefations. Nay, would not your argument it 
require, that all the slaves of the Jews, nay that 
all the proselytes to the Jewish religion, and all 
their slaves also, should have God as the God 
of their seed ; because, the sign of circumcision 
was as really -to be given to them, as to Abra- 
ham himself. If the application of the sign be 
viewed as implying the same thing to all who 
partook of it, this seems a plain and unavoidable 
consequence. But this is an inference, I conceive, 
none of us would be disposed to draw. We 
would not think of suspending the evidence of 
the divine faithfulness on the history of the fami- 
lies of all the proselytes or of their slaves, in the 
same way the Apostle does, on the history of the 
family of Abraham. J, 

_ \^ 

- But there. appears to me another fallacy in this J 

reasoning, and that is, that we cannot admit ^J 
the promise of blessings to the seed of believers, J~ 
without its following, that baptism must be in- \J 
discrimirtately administered to them. I am most 
ready to acknowledge, that it is a great blessing 
for any one to be descended of Christian parents. 
This is manifest from his enjoying those means of 
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religious instruction, which every Christian parent 
is bound to bestow upon his children. These 
cannot be too highly valued, and I am persuaded, 
the more Christians live Under the influence of 
divine truth, the more assiduous will they be in 
instructing their offspring ; and as the Lord 
works by means, if more diligence and persever- 
ance were manifested in the discharge of this 
duty, we might reasonably look for a greater 
number of the children of Christians walking in 
the fear of God. But I cannot see what con- 
nexion this has with the administration of bap- 
tism to these children in infancy. 

The advantage enjoyed by the children of be- 
lievers is, in this respect, of the same sort with that 
which is possessed by those who are born in a coun- 
try where the gospel is known ; when compared 
with the situation of such as do not enjoy this pri- 
vilege. But we do not reason in the same way here. 
Wewould thinkit very strange for any one to argue, 
that the mere enjoyment of this privilege (though 
none will deny it to be of the highest value);, was 
a reason for admitting to baptism all who were 
favoured with it. We would say, in such a case 
it was our duty to wait, and first see who im- 
proved the advantages they enjoyed. Though 
being descended of Christian parents; then, is a 
valuable blessing, should we not apply the same 
reasoning in this case as in the other* 

But perhaps you say, the promises to the seed 
of believers do not merely consist in their enjoy- 
ing, more eminently than others, the means of 
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instruction. They contain an express assur- 
ance, that the Lord will raise up, of the posterity 
of his people, in every age, a seed to serve him. 
Now, admitting this view of these promises, you 
will not maintain that all the seed are included. 
I should in like manner then say, there are direct 
promises to all the families of the earth. Not in- 
deed to every individual, .but that some of all these 
families shall be blessed in Jesus. There is also 
a direct promise, that -where the word of God 
comes, it shall not return to him void, but it 
shall prosper in the thing whereto he hath sent it. 
But amidst these direct promises, we only admi- / 
nister tlie seal of God's covenant, where we see H-i^fo 
the promise is fulfilled. If this be proper then, 
in the one case, where such promises exist ; I do ) i, 
not see how their existence in another case, can 
be pleaded as a reason for acting in a different 
way in the other. 

Besides, there is another consideration here 
deserves notice, and which tends still farther to 
confirm me in the supposition, that there is no 
connection between these promises to the seed of 
believers and infant baptism. .It is this. Many / ^ 
of these promises alleged can only apply to chil- o /iXA "' 
dren after they are themselves moral agents. Is 
not this the case with the two promises you have 
just quoted? Thus, in Isa. lix. 2.1., " My words, 
shall not depart out of the mouth of thy seed." 
This plainly refers to the seed after they are ca- 
pable of haying the words of Jehovah in their 
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mouth. In like manner, in the. passage from 
Ezekiel you have mentioned, it is said, " I will 
give them one heart and one way, that they may 
fear me for ever, for the good of them and of their 
children after them." But it is not children in 
infancy that can receive good from the one heart 
and the one way that the Lord was to give them. 
Now admitting, in any sense you choose, that 
there is a distinct promise that God would be- 
stow 1 spiritual blessings on the seed of his people, 
as you do not argue that it includes all their chil- 
dren ; it certainly by no means follows from this, 
that all descended of a Christian parent should, 
in a state of infancy, and before it can possibly 
'be seen whether they are among the children who 
are to partake of these blessings, have that seal ad- 
ministered, which in other cases would imply the 
participation of them. We would here say, let 
Christians prize these promises ; let them use 
the means of God's appointment. But as these 
promises, from their nature, imply that those to 
whom they refer are not infants, but moral agents, 
let us wait till we see who of these children are par- 
takers of the 'thing promised; anil then -we may 
with propriety apply the seal connected with it. 

JEug. ; I acknowledge I am strongly inclined to 
consider the promises to the seed of believers, as 
implying something more than that they shall 
have privileges superior "to others.; and with 
regard to your 'last remark, I do not see that 
there is any force in it, because it would equally 
apply to the promise given to Abraham. The 
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promise that God would be a God to Abraham's 
seed,, as really refers to those who are moral 
agents as those you have mentioned ; and yet 
the seal of this promise was to be given to infants 
eight days old. 

Epm. What is meant by this promise, and to 
whom it is we are to consider it applied, are 
topics on which I should be happy to have your 
opinion ; though they -will come in perhaps as 
well afterwards. I would only observe in the 
mean time, it is- plain from what you -have 
just remarked, that you. are not disposed to rest 
much on the promises given to the seed of be- 
lievers as a separate argument for infant baptism,, 
but to connect it with the one founded on ^cir- 
cumcision. In this I think you are right. The 
former may be viewed as an appendage to the 
latter, but it is nothing else. If we take it sepa- 
rately, it will at once be seen not to lead to the 
inference which is usually drawn from it. But 
if you closely attend to this argument, from the 
promises made to the seed of believers, you will 
see that we secretly run back to the ordinance of 
circumcision, and place Christians in general on 
a footing with Abraham : in so far, at least, as 
to apply to their posterity, in their successive ge- 
nerations, the promises given to Abraham in re- 
gard to his. I have already stated what appears 
to me strong evidence against the validity of 
such an application of these promises, from Abra- 
ham's situation being in a great measure peculiar ; 
many things in it being totally inapplicable 
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to the general body of believers. But farther, 
you will remark, whenever you connect the ar- 
gument in favour of infant baptism from the 
promises in general given to the seed of be- 
lievers, with that derived from the ordinance of 
circumcision, your reasoning must be embarrassed 
with all the consequences that flow from apply- 
ing the law of circumcision to baptism. These, 
I have already mentioned, consist in the manifest 
discrepancy between, the rule respecting the ap- 
plication of circumcision and that regarding bap- 
tism, as seen in the case of the unbelieving wife ; 
and in the inconsistency of supposing, that every 
slave of a Christian master must be baptised ber 
fore he could remain under his master's roof. 
Till I see how such a striking discrepancy is 
done away, I cannot feel myself at liberty to re- 
gulate the application of the one institution by 
the laws of the other. . 

Besides, did it never occur to you, that there 
is at least the appearance of inconsistency in the 
conduct of psedo baptists, in reasoning so keenly 
from the Old Testament institution of circum- 
cision in behalf of infant baptism, and not ap- 
plying the same argument from inference to the 
relation that subsists between the passover and 
the Lord's supper. It appears clear to me, that 
in Scripture there is at least as close an- analogy 
stated between these two latter institutions as be- 
tween the two former. Thus, in 1 Cor. v. 7. when 
the apostle is speaking of the way in which the 
Christians at Corinth ought to have observed the 
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Lord's supper, he says, " Purge out therefore 
the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump ; as 
ye are unleavened, for Christ our passover is sacri- 
ficed for us. Therefore let us keep the feast (i. e. 
the Lord's supper), not with old leaven, neither 
with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but 
with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth."' 
Now, suppose we compare this with the passage 
where the analogy is most strongly marked be- 
tween circumcision and baptism. This occurs in 
CoL ii. 11. "-In whom also ye are circumcised 
with the circumcision made without hands, in 
putting off the body of the sins of the flesh, by 
the circumcision of Christ. Buried with him ill 
baptism, wherein also you are risen with him 
through the faith of the operation of God, who 
hath raised him from the dead." If from the one. 
of these passages then, it be argued that baptism 
came in the room of circumcision ; the evidence 
is to me, I confess, fully as strong for, asserting 
from the other, .that the Lord's supper came .in 
the room of the passover. And if I were asked, 
with what consistency I . apply the laws of the 
Old Testament institution to the New, in the 
one case and -not in the other, where the analogy 
in both, cases is equally strong, .1 should be .a 
good deal at a loss for .an answer, 

Eug..I suppose you mean by this, that con- 
sistency would here require us to -admit infants 
to the Lord's table as well as -to baptism. But 
to this, 1 think, there are several objections. In 
the first place, I am not sure at what age chil- 
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dren partook of the passover. I have often 
thought, that, from the description given of the 
manner in which the Israelites were, in the first 
instance at least, to partake of it, we cannot sup- 
pose, ^ery young children included. Thus, it is 
said, " Thus shall ye eat it with your loins 
girded, your shoes on your feet, and your staff 
in your hand : and ye shall eat it in haste, it is 
the Lord's passover. 1 ' 

Epen. I once thought too, that the objec- 
tion might be obviated in this way ; but on 
a little closer inspection, I fear this method of re*. 
moving it is not satisfactory. First, it is expressly 
said, the lamb was to be taken according to the 
number of the souls in a man's house. (Exod. 
xii. 3.) Again, in after times, when the males 
were to go up at the feast of the passover to Jeru- 
salem; it cannot, I think, be doubted that chil- 
dren went up at a much earlier period at least 
than we think of allowing them to partake of the 
Lord's supper. Besides, what is to me a conclu- 
sive proof that children at an early period par- 
took of this feast, is, that there was no leavened 
bread allowed to remain in the house for a week. 
But the unleavened bread was a part of thirfeast 
as well as the pascal lamb. So much was this 
the case, that it is often called by way of distinc- 
tion, the feast of unleavened bread. This part 
of the feast is particularly alluded to in the pas- 
sage I quoted from 1 Cor. v. 64. Now, if there 
was no other kind of bread in the house for seven 
days, it is manifest that every child in the farm- 
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iy that ate bread, must have partaken of this fes- 
tival. To this I may add, that, in the directions 
given to the Israelites respecting the instruction 
they should communicate to their children, in re- 
gard to the design of this ordinance, it seems 
plainly supposed, that, during the time of their 
participation of it, they were to inquire into its 
meaning. Thus it is said, Exod. xii. 26. " And 
it shall come to pass when your children shall 
say to you, what mean you by this service, that 
ye shall say, it is the sacrifice of the Lord^s pas- 
sover." This is indeed fairly acknowledged by 
a very candid and able writer in favour of in- 
fant baptism. Thus, Mr Wardlaw, in his Lec- 
tures on Rom. iv. 9 25. p. 15, says, " the import 
of circumcision must have been a matter of after 
instruction to those who received it in infancy r , just 
as the import of tlie passover was" Now it cer- 
tainly is at least very different from our practice, 
and would be thought a gross prostitution of the 
Lord's supper to administer it to children before 
they knew the design of' the institution ; and to 
make the very import of the symbols a matter 
of instruction, either -during the time they were 
partaking of them or afterwards. 

Eug. I do not know but we may err in this 
country in keeping children so long from partak- 
ing of the Lord's supper, especially after they 
have been instructed in early life, and seem to 
understand its import. But there is another con- 
sideration here. The impropriety of admitting 
children in infancy, or even at a very early pe 
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riod to this ordinance, seems to me clearly esta- 
blished, by its being expressly required that a 
man examine himself, before he can in a proper 
manner partake of it. On the other hand, if you 
do not observe infant baptism, and at the same- 
time instruct children in early life in the know- 
ledge of divine truth ; as you do not know how 
soon these children might believe the information 
respecting the gospel you impart, to them, you 
might in this case have a character under your 
roof, which is surely never heard of in Scripture, 
an unbaptised believer. 

Epen. Suppose I should say that when I read 
such an expression as this, " He that believeth 
and is baptised shall be saved ;" it conveys to me 
the idea, that faith is necessary to baptism. You 
would probably answer; it is true. this refers to 
adults who are capable of believing, but this does 
not exclude infants who are not so. Now, I ap r 
peal to yourself, if the same answer would not 
be equally applicable to the other case. If it is 
said, let a man examine himself; may it not 
with equal propriety .be alleged, this is only ap T 
plicable to those who are capable of examining 
themselves, but does not exclude such as are in- 
capable of this exercise. The one of these ex- 
pressions appears as clearly to imply the neces- 
sity of believing to the proper . participation of 
baptism, as the other does the necessity of self- 
examination to the proper observance of the 
Lord's supper. Let us, for a moment, suppose 
the form of expression in the one case quite simi- 
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lar to that in the other. That the words stood, 
for example, -thus. " He that examineth him- 
self, arid partaketh of the Lord's supper, doth the 
will of God." I should conceive this mode of 
expression as really implied the necessity of self- 
examination, as the language which the Apostle 
employs. But this is precisely the form of ex- 
pression used in regard to the connection between 
faith and baptism. I really do not see then, how 
our consistency can be defended ; if we can dis- 
pense with faith in the one case, as we do in re- 
gard to infants, and cannot dispense with self- 
examination in their case in the other. 

Your suggestion respecting the uriscriptural 
situation of a child in a Christian family being a 
believer, and yet unbaptised, if I may venture 
a conjecture, you have got from Mr Walker of 
Dublin. At least, he brings forward this argu- 
ment (if it may be so called) in favour of infant 
baptism, in his last publication on this subject.- 
I must confess I have never seen that force in it 
which some others have perceived, tf it be said, 
we know not how soon a child receiving instruc- 
tion is capable of believing, and if not baptised 
in infancy, we must have in our family an unbap- 
tised believer ; I reply. We are jiist as incapable 
of knowing how soon a child is capable of self-ex- 
amination ; and therefore, if infant baptism is ne- 
cessary to guard against the unscriptural situation 
of a child who may be a believer and yet unbap- 
tised ; infant communion will be equally neces- 
sary to guard against the equally unscriptural 
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situation of a believer, capable of seif-examhui- 
tion, and yet, neglecting to commemorate the 
dying love of our Lord. It is true,- from the 
influence of prejudice, we are apt to be less 
struck with the inconsistency of a person being 
a believer and not observing the Lord's supper*, 
than with- that of- a believer being, unbaptised. 
But the one is in reality not more- inconsistent 
than the other. Both these institutions are. equal- 
ly the appointment of the Lord Jesus ; and faith 
in his name, equally requires obedience to all his 
commandments. 

Eug. I should like to know how, upon your 
system, you would explain Rom. iv. 11.,. where 
circumcision is expressly called " the seal of the 
righteousness of faith." From this expression, I 
have always considered any attempt to explain 
away the spiritual nature of the Abrahamic cove- 
nant, or the spiritual aspect of this rite of circum- 
cision, as completely nugatory. This, however, 
I find you do- not deny. Now, without any dis- 
pute about the various classes to whom it was ad- 
ministered, whether adult Jews, proselytes, chik 
dren, or slaves, we have this general truth, that 
what is expressly called a seal of spiritual blessings 
was to be given to infants eight days old. While 
this is so clearly stated, I have often been strong- 
ly impressed with the impropriety of Baptists 
talking of the absurdity of applying to infants a 
seal of spiritual -blessings. I am not aware what 
view 9 according to your system, you will take of 
this passage. l 
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~E-pcn< I perfectly agree with you, Eugeuio, in 
reprobating the strong language some have used 
in reference to this subject. lam persuaded that 
unguarded language, both on the one side and 
the other, has greatly contributed to retard the 
progress of patient and temperate inquiry. The 
question regarding infant baptism ought to be 
viewed merely as a question of fact. Our busi- 
ness is simply to ascertain whether Scripture 
teaches us, either by inference, or in any other 
way, that it is the will of God that Christians 
should baptise their infant children. If this can 
be discovered to be the will of God, it is not our 
business to speculate about it ; but as a part of 
that revealed will, implicitly to obey. Could I 
clearly ascertain that this practice was taught in 
any way, I should not feel a moment's hesitation 
in complying with it. I trust, whatever view of 
this long controverted subject I may be ultimately 
ied to adopt, you shall never hear from me those 
uncharitjible insinuations, and harsh expressions, 
in which some on both sides of this question have 
been disposed to indulge. I long considered with 
you, .the Apostle's account of circumcision in 
Rom. iv. as furnishing a strong argument in sup 
pert of infant baptism. From a more close exa- 
mination of the .passage, however, I have beea 
led to adopt a vrew of it, which, while it is very 
satisfactory so far as I have yet perceived, does 
not lead to such an inference as I formerly 
drew from it. I should be very happy to have 
your opinion of the sense in which I now un- 
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derstand it; though I fear we could not discuss it 
on the present occasion, without encroaching too 
much on your time. 

I have only one thing farther to remark at 
present, and this is, that I do not see how any 
view that can be taken of that passage can affect 
my general objection to the whole argument 
founded on the analogy between circumcision and 
baptism, viz. that the application of the rules re- 
specting the former to the latter would carry us 
too far, would prove too much, and Jience, that 
the argument from inference here, is not a sound 
one. Thus, take what view you choose of cir- 
cumcision, it was equally to be applied to infants 
,nd slaves. If the argument from inference is 
tcr be adopted, baptism must be applied in the 
same way ; and, contrary to the express requi- 
sition of the New Testament, it would be impos- 
sible for an unbaptised person to remain in a 
Christian's family. But will you have the good- 
ness to fix a time when you will be most disen- 
gaged, and when I could enjoy an opportunity 
of stating to you my view of Rom. iv. 11. 

En?. I think I shall be at leisure on Thursdav 

o - * 

evening next week, at six o^clock, 

Epen. Most gladly will I wait upon you, God 
willing, at that hour. Goodnight. 
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Illustration. o/Rom. iv. 10... Remarks that have been suggested 
by others on this Illustration... ^.Reply to these Remarks... How 
far a legitimate argument affecting the ordinance of Baptism, 
can at all be derived from the law of Circumcision. 

Epen. I HOPE you are well to-night, Eugenio : 
you see I have been tolerably punctual to my 
appointment. 

Eug. I am very happy to see you, my good 
friend, and to have an opportunity of pursuing a 
little farther our conversation upon the subject 
we were discussing last time we met. Though 
I have never been shaken in my belief of infant 
baptism, by the arguments commonly brought 
forward on that subject, I am very willing to 
examine any new view of the evidence that has 
occurred to you. 

Epen. I hope you do not mistake me, in wish- 
ing to enjoy the benefit of your observations. I 
am far from supposing, that the view I now take 
of this subject is altogether new, I can only 
say, that the objections to the arguments in sup- 
port of infant baptism, never before assumed the 
same formidable aspect in my mind they have 
done of late ; and I do not recollect having seen 
them presented in precisely the same Jight in 
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which, they have appeared to me. I must repeat, 
however, what I formerly mentioned ; if my ob- 
jections rest on a false foundation, I am as desi- 
rous of discovering this as you can be. I think, 
before we last parted, you had just asked how, up- 
on my principles, I would explain Rom. iv. 10., 
"where circumcision- is expressly called a seal of 
the righteousness of faith. May I ask, in return, 
liow this passage appears to you to furnish an ar- 
gument in favour of infant baptism ? 
l&ig* I understand it thus. We here learn, 
on the highest authority, that circumcision .was 
a seal of spiritual blessings ; and hence of a co- 
venant, the same in substance at least with the 
new covenant under which we live. As such, it 
was commanded to be given to the seed of Abra- 
ham when eight days old. It was also to be given 
to the seed of proselytes in infancy. If the .cove- 
nant, then, tinder which we are placed is the 
same, though the seal be changed, we are called 
to give the new seal in the same way to the in- 
fant seed of all believers. 

. Mpm. I see you have the same view of this 
text I used to entertain. This is still the argu- 
ment from inference, to which I. mentioned what 
-appear to me very powerful objections in our 
.last conversation. I shall be happy, however, to 
-state to you the sense in which I have lately been 
led to understand the expression, when circumci- 
sion is 'called a seal of the righteousness of faith. 
In order to examine it more particularly -myself, 
as well^ as to subject it to the investigation of 
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ethers, I some time ago put it upon paper, and in 
this form I shall give it you. As I liaye occa- 
sionally had an opportunity of hearing some ob- 
jections to my statements and reasonings, I shall . 
also notice these, with my answers to them, that , 
you may have as comprehensive and connected a : 
view of the subject as possible. As the argument 
from this passage is radically the same with that 
we talked over formerly, I find I must unavoid- 
ably introduce some of the remarks I made in 
our last conversation. This you will excuse. I 
shall not dwell upon them longer than the con- 
nection they have with the general illustration of 
the passage renders it necessary.. 

I call this paper an attempt to illustrate Rom.; 
ir. 11, 12. "And he (Abraham) received the 
sign of circumcision, a seal of the righteousness 
of the faith which he had yet being uncircum- 
cised, that he might be the father of all them 
that believe though they be not circumcised, that 
righteousness might be imputed to them also. 
And the father of circumcision to them who are 
not of the circumcision only, but also walk in 
the steps of that faith of our father Abraham,, 
which he had being yet uncircumcised." 

This is the N.ew Testament account of circum- . 
cision. In the book of Genesis, (ch. xvii.) it is 
called a token of the covenant which God made 
with Abraham. The question then is, what view 
of this institution best accords with these two re- 
presentations of it ? 
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When circumcision is called ,a seal, the ex- 
pression may be understood in two senses. 

1. It may be considered as denoting, that it is 
a seal or confirmation to the individual who par- 
takes of it, that he is personally interested in 
some blessings, either in the qovenant with Abra- 
ham, so far as that related to external blessings, 
or in the righteousness of faith and the spiritual 
blessings connected with it ; or, 

2. Circumcision may be viewed as an appoint- 
ed seal or standing memorial of the fact, and a 
pledge given by the divine Institutor, that Abra- 
ham's faith was imputed to him for righteous- 
ness ; and thus, an exhibition of the general doc- 
trine, that whosoever hath the faith of Abraham, 
that faith shall be imputed to him in like manner. 
This last view does not suppose that circum- 
cision, when called a seal, has any special refe- 
rence to the state of the individual to whom it is 
applied; but is a seal, symbol, or memorial of 
a general truth. The following reasons are sug- 
gested, for preferring the latter of these views to 
the former. 

1. If circumcision be viewed as sealing some- 
thing to the individual who was appointed to 
undergo it, it is extremely difficult to see what 
it was it sealed, or that it sealed any thing, to 
all those who were commanded to receive it. It 
must here'^be recollected, that it was expressly 
required to be administered to all the servants in 
Abraham's family, and to their infant seed. (Gen. 
xvii. 12.) " He that is eight days old shall be 
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circumcised, among you every man child in your 
generations : he that is born in the house, OP 
bought with money of any stranger which is not 
of thy seed." We also learn, that all the male 
children and slaves of any stranger who wished 
to eat the passover, were required to be circum- 
cised before he could partake of it, (Exod, 
xii. 48;) "And when a stranger shall sojourn 
with thee, . and will keep the passover to the 
Lord, let all his males be circumcised, and then 
let him come near and keep it ; and he shall be 
as one that is born in the land ; for no.uncir- 
cumcised person shall eat thereof.? 

Now, it appears extremely difficult to attach 
any distinct meaning to circumcision, If it be con- 
sidered as sealing something to the individual, or, 
in other words, as confirming an interest in some 
good, either temporal or spiritual, to every one 
appointed to be circumcised. If it . be alleged 
chiefly to refer to temporal blessings, the slaves 
of proselytes had no interest -in Canaan, nor even 
the posterity of Abraham for more than 400 years 
after circumcision was . instituted. Should it be 
here asserted, though they had not Canaan in 
possession, they had it in right, in prospect, and 
-in the appointment of God ; we reply, that even 
-this right to Canaan only belonged to one branch 
of Abraham's. family, .while circumcision was to 
be administered to all. . To those who were sub- 
jected to it then, it did not* as individuals, seal 
temporal blessings. Again ; no one will allege 
it sealed spiritual blessings to every one to whom 
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it was applied, as it was manifest, that many of 
those commanded to receive it, had no interest 
in such blessings. It 'does not appear, then, to 
be a fact, that circumcision sealed either the one 
class of blessings or the other to the individuals 
who were, by the Divine appointment, to submit 
to it. This is certainly a strong argument a- 
gairist the sense first mentioned, viz. that which 
supposes it had a reference^ as a seal, to the in- 
dividual circumcised, or confirmed some good to 
be personally enjoyed by him. 

2. This argument is farther strengthened when 
we add, that it does not appear, that, even when adults 
were called to receive circumcision, a profession of 
faith was in every case necessary to their partaking 
of it. I formerly noticed, that not only all Abra- 
liam's slaves were commanded to be circumcised, 
but that every stranger, who--- wished to eat the 
passover, was bound to circumcise all his males, 
Both children: and slaves, before he could person- 
ally partake of that ordinance. The unreason- 
ableness of supposing, that, in all such instances, 
these slaves must.be considered as making a volun- 
tary and intelligent profession of faith, such as we 
should now judge necessary in receiving a person 
to the participation of the ordinances of Christi- 
anity, I stated in our last conversation, and it is 
unnecessary to resume that point here. 

There is, however, one consideration nor for- 
Hierly noticed, and which seems of considerable 
weight in this argument, and that is, that so pe- 
remptory was the cemmand to circumcise all the. 
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males of the family of every Jew, (i. e. his chil- 
dren, his slaves, and their children,) that it ap- 
pears manifest, that when one tmcircumcised was 
found in the family of a Jew, either the adult or 
the child was to be put to death. An attention 
to the following passages of Scripture will, I 
think, furnish satisfactory evidence of the truth, 
of this position. 

It is said, Gen. xvii. 14." The imcircumci- 
sed man child, whose flesh of his foreskin is not 
circumcised, that soul shall be cut off from his peo- 
ple, he hath broken my covenant." The question 
then here is, what is the import of the expression 
that soul shajkbe cut off? The best way of ascer- 
taining this, is by enquiring how it is used in 
other passages. Thus, Leviticus xxiv. 14. it is 
said, " Bring forth him that cursed without the 
camp, and let all that heard him lay their hands 
upon his head,, and let all tne congregation stone 
him. And thou shalt speak unto the children of 
Israel, saying, whosoever curseth his God shall 
bear his sin" Compare Numbers ix. 13. " But 
the man that is clean, and is not on a journey,, 
and forbeareth to keep the passover, even the 
same soul shall be cut off from his pe6ple y . because 
he brought not the offering of the Lord in his 
appointed season. That man shall bear his sin." 
In the former passage, a man's bearing his sin is 
synonymous with his being stoned. In the latter, . 
it is synonymous with his being cut. off from his 
people. Does not this shew, that cutting off de- 
notes the punishment of death f In like manner., 
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Lev. xxii. 3. "Say unto them, whosoever he be 
of all your seed among your generations, that 
goeth unto the holy things which the children of 
Israel hallow unto the Lord, having his unclean^, 
ness upon him, that soul shall^be cut off from my 
presence. I am the Lord." Compare verse 9. 1 
where the same. subject is continued.- " They shall 
therefore keep mine ordinances, lest they bear sin 
for it, . and die therefore, if they profane it." If 
any should think that being cut off from the pre- 
sence of God is somewhat different from a man, 
being, cut off from his people, the objection will be 
removed by comparing this passage with Lev. vii. 
20. where this last expression is employed hi the 
same connection in which the former is used in 
the passage just quoted.. Again, Lev. xx. 2. 
" Whosoever he be of the children .of Israel, 01- 
of the strangers that sojourn in Israel, that gi- 
veth any of his seed unto Moloch, he shall surely 
be put to death, the. people of the land shall stone 
him with stones. And I will. set my face against 
that man, and -will cut him off from among his peo- 
ple, because. he" hath given of his seed to Moloch^ 
to defile my sanctuary, and to profane my holy 
name. And if the people of .the land do any ways 
hide. their eyes from the man when he giveth his 
seed to Moloch, and kill him not, then I will set 
my face against that man, and against his family, 
and will cut him o^." Also^ in Exod. xxxi. 14. 
it is said, " Ye shall keep the Sabbath therefore* 
for it is holy unto you ; every one that defileth 
it shall surely be put to death: .for whosoever doth. 
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sny work thereon, that soul shall be cut off from 
amongst his people" 

On this point I only farther notice, that what 
is stated above quite corresponds with the inci- 
dent recorded Exodus iv. 24-. respecting Moses, 
" And it came to pass, by the way in the inn, 
that the Lord met him, and sought to kill him* 
Then Zipporah took a sharp stone and cut off 
the foreskin of her son, and cast it at his feet, 
and' said, a bloody husband art thou to me?'- 
Without entering into any particular criticism 
on this passage, it is sufficient for my present 
purpose to remark, that it plainly intimates that 
Moses was in danger of being put to death, and 
that this was connected with his having neglected 
the circumcision of his son. 

If farther confirmation of this truth were ne- 
fcessary, viz. that the expression being cut' off here 
denotes nothing less than the punishment of death, 
it might be derived from the inconsistency invol- 
ved in the only other interpretation which, so far 
as I know, has been attempted to be given to this 
phrase. Some have supposed it only means exclu- 
sion from the church of Israel. Now, it "will be 
observed in the first place, that in so far as this 
refers to slaves, as it implied their dismission 
from their master's family, it would be nearly of 
the same import with their deliverance from slave- 
ry, which, so far from being a punishment, would 
rather be viewed as a blessing. But, secondly, 
excommunication from the congregation can only 
be applicable to those who are 'prewwt-sty connee- 
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ted with it, and interested in the privileges re- 
sulting from such a connection. But circumcision 
was the initiatory sign. Till a person, whether 
an infant or an adult, was circumcised, he was 
not a member of the congregation. He was there- 
fore incapable, in this sense, of being cut off. A 
slave, for example, by refusing to submit to cir- 
cumcision, might be cut off from the people with 
whom he was connected as. his master's property, 
by being put to death ; but he could not, in this 
case, be cut off from the congregation, in the 
sense of being excommunicated, because he could 
not be considered as joined with it in point of re- 
ligious advantages, till his circumcision actually 
took place. 

Most are apt to be startled when it is first sug- 
gested, that if any male belonging to the family 
of a Jew or proselyte was not circumcised,, he was 
to be put to death. But., may not this arise from 
attaching some false view to the ordinance of cir- 
cumcision; from imagining faith was necessary in 
every adult to whom it was administered; or that 
it contained a seal of spiritual blessings to the in- 
dividual who was subjected to it ? The idea of 
putting a person to death for not complying with 
a divine institution, is certainly very abhorrent to 
the genius of the New Testament dispensation. 
But we may here remark, that it is not more re- 
pugnant to the spirit of Christianity to suppose 
a person: put to death for omitting circumcision, 
than to suppose one put to death for violating the 
Sabbath ; and yet, that the latter was command- 
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e<l, there is not the smallest room to doubt. The 
truth. is, the two institutions stood upon the same 
footing ; they both derived their authority from 
the divine command ; both have the term cove- 
nant applied to them. Thus, Exod. xxxi. 16. 
"Wherefore, the children of Israel shall keep 
the Sabbath" to observe the Sabbath, through- 
out their generations, for a perpetual covenant,"'' 
Both, too, are called the sign or token of God's 
covenant. Exod. xxxi. 13. " The Sabbath is a 
sign betwixt me and you, throughout your gene- 
rations.'' It is the same word, both in the He- 
brew and Septuagint, which is here rendered sign, 
that is translated token, and applied to circumci- 
sion, Gen. xvii. There is then no difficulty in 
conceiving the punishment of death attached to 
the neglect of circumcision, which is not equally 
strong against supposing its being connected with 
"the violation of the Sabbath. But whatever dif- 
ficulties any may at first sight feel at the position, 
that every uncircumcised person was condemned 
to be put to death, the passages above- quo! id 
appear to contain incontrovertible evidence of its 
truth. 

- 5. Another objection to our viewing circumci- 
sion as sealing something to the individual who 
received it, is derived from the circumcision of 
Ishmael, Gen. xvii. 21. Ishmael is, indeed, pro- 
mised temporal blessings, that he should be fruit- 
ful, &c. ; but it is expressly said, " My covenant 
will I establish with Isaac, whom Sarah shall 
bear unto thee at this set time in the next year" 
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Here, then, we are assured, that the covenant, of 
which circumcision was the token, was not to be 
made with Ishmael, but with Isaac ; and yet 
Ishmael, as one of Abraham's family, is required 
to be circumcised. It could not be viewed then 
as sealing, or confirming, any thing to Ishmael 
as an individual, while he was, by express reve- 
lation, excluded from that very covenant of which 
it was the sign. 

The above arguments seem strongly opposed 
to the first view of circumcision, viz. its sealing 
or confirming something to the individual who 
partook of it. It seems impossible to understand 
it in this sense, as a seal either of temporal or 
spiritual blessings. 

Let us now enquire whether these difficulties 
are removed, if we understand the expression in 
the other sense that was mentioned, viz. that m 
which circumcision is considered as a SEAL, a confir- 
mation, or standing memorial of the fact , that Abra- 
frames faith was imputed to him for righteousness ; 
axil thus of the general doctrine, that whosoever hath 
the same faith, it shall be imputed to him in like man- 
ner. 

1. The difficulties which, on the other interpreta- 
tion, we found embarrass this subject, arising from 
the various classes to be circumcised, seem, according 
to this view of it, removed. Circumcision was com- 
manded to be administered to Abraham, to hi 
seed, to his slaves, and to their seed; and we 
Slave already seen the difficulty of supposing it 
seated any thing to the individual who partook 
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of it. Faith, on the part of the slaves, does not 
appear to have been necessary. What, therefore, 
could it seal to them ? Not an interest in spiritual 
blessings ; for these, when we speak of adults, are 
only received by faith : nor yet an interest in 
temporal ones ; for they had no share of Canaan. 
Still farther, what could it seal to their children? 
Surely neither the one class of blessings nor the 
other. The same difficulty occurred in supposing 
it sealed any tiling personally 'to Ishmael. But 
view the ordinance as a seal or memorial of tfie 
general truth, that Abraham believed God, and 
that his faith was counted to him for righteous- 
ness, and we shall find it was equally effica- 
cious in securing its design, whether applied to 
children or slaves. Its being a seal of the right- 
eousness of faith, in this way, depended on the 
fact of its being instituted for this purpose, 
In this respect Jt resembled the rainbow, which 
is called the sign or token (the word is the same 
in the original) of Noah's covenant. In itself, it 
is a natural appearance ; but it became a sign of 
that covenant, merely froni the divine appoint- 
ment of it for that purpose. In like manner, 
when the origin of circumcision was known 
; and recollected, whether the sign existed in the 
body of a child, or a slave, or an adult Jew, it 
was equally efficacious as a memorial that Abra- 
ham, the father of the Jewish nation, had his 
faith imputed to him for righteousness. In the 
person of Ishmael it was a memorial of that truth* 
as well as in the person of Isaac. But, 
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2dly, Another confirmation of this view of cir- 
cumcision as a seal of the righteousness of faith 
is, that it best accords with the Apostle's reasoning 
in this iv. chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. , It 
is the evident design of Paul in this passage, to 
establish the doctrine of justification by faith with- 
out works. This, he shews, was the doctrine of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, by referring to 
the cases of Abraham and David, v. 3. " For 
what saith the Scripture? Abraham believed 
CJod, and it was counted unto him for righteous- 
ness. Now, to him that worketh is the reward 
reckoned not of grace but of debt. But to him 
that worketh not, but believeth on him that jus- 
tifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righ- 
teousness." 

After quoting David's language on the same sub- 
ject, in ver. 9. the Apostle thus proceeds, " Cometh 
this blessedness on the circumcision only, or upon 
the uncircumcision also ? For we say, that faith 
was reckoned to Abraham for righteousness. How 
was it then reckoned ? When he was in circumci- 
sion, or iii uncircumcision ? Not in circumcision, 
but in uncircumcision. And he received the sign 
of circumcision, a seal of the righteousness of the 
faith which he had, being yet uncircunicised ; that| 
he might be (or rather tt$ ro tivt avlav, that he was 
to be,) the father of all them that believe, though 
they be not circumcised, that righteousness might 
|)e imputed to them also; and the father of cir- 
cumcision, (i. e. of the circumcised,) to them who 
are not of the circumcision -only, (not -merely i 
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Jews,) but also walk in the steps of "that faith; 
of our father Abraham, which he had being yet 
uncircumeised." Here it is plainly the design of 
the Apostle to shew, that faith was necessary, both 
in Jew and Gentile, to justification ; and also, 
(in opposition to the false notions of Judaizmg 
teachers,) that it was -sufficient for justification 
without circumcision. This is proved, by a re- 
ference to the history of Abraham, both before 
and after the institution of this ordinance. 1. He 
possessed this faith, and was justified by it, before 
he was circumcised. At that tame he resembled 

^- 

a Gentile^ or uncircumcised believer. He was 
thus the father of all such, though in the same 
state of uncircumcision. But, 2. For what pur- 
pose was circumcision given ? Did it supersede the 
necessity of faith, or what relation: did it bear 
to this doctrine of justification by faith ? The 
relation it bore was this ; it was a seal of this very 
doctrine ; a standing memorial of the fact, that 
Abraham believed God, and it was counted ta 
him for righteousness; and, at the same time,' a 
confirmation to all believers, of the faithfulness 
of God to the grand principle of his covenant 
that righteousness should be imputed to them al- 
so. If circumcision, then, was appointed for this, 
purpose, it reminded those who were circumcised, 
of the necessity of personal faith to justification. 
As Abraham's being a believer before he was cir- 
cumcised, intimated his being the father of believ- 
ing Gentiles ; so the very design of circumcision 
tended to exhibit, the necessity, in every case, of. 
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the same faith which Abraham had, to justifica- 
tion ; and thus intimated, that Abraham was to 
be the father, not of those wno were merely cir- 
cumcised, (as the carnal Jews were uniformly 
apt to suppose,) but of those, who, while circum- 
cised, also walked in the steps of Abraham's faith, 
i. e. were believers. Thus 3 the great scope of the 
Apostle's reasoning is to show, that the two dif- 
ferent stages of Abraham's history are both calcula- 
ted to enforce the doctrine of righteousness coming 
by faith, whether men are Jews or Gentiles. 

But, let us here see if the other view of circum- 
cision, being a seal of the righteousness of faith, 
will tally with the design of Paul's argument. Sup- 
pose it to imply, that it confirmed the personal 
enjoyment of spiritual blessings to the receiver of 
the seal. The seal was mostly given to infants ; 
to those incapable of exercising faith. If any in- 
ference eoold be drawn from this, it would be, 
that faith was not necessary to righteousness; 
because the greater number of those who received 
this seal had no faith, and were totally incapable 
of it. This interpretation, pursued to its legi- 
timate consequences, instead of according with 
the Apostle's reasoning, would be quite opposed 
to it. Thus, if circumcision was a seal to the 
individual who received it, of an interest in spiritual 
blessings, then, as it was to be given ta all the 
natural descendants of Abraham while incapable 
of faith, it would prove, that an interest in such 
blessings flowed from carnal descent rather than 
from, a belief in the divine testimony. This was 
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the very error into which the imbelievin'g Jews 
felly and which our Lord and his Apostles so 
uniformly oppose. It is what is peculiarly incon- 
sistent with the design of the Apostle in this pas- 


sage. 


Thus, while the one of these views of the ex- 
pression in question manifestly does not comport 
witfr the Apostle's reasoning here, it must be con- 
sidered as. a strong argument in favour of the 
other, that it completely corresponds with it, nay, 
powerfully enforces the conclusion which it is his 
design to draw. " - 

Having thus seen how the second interpretation 
of this phrase corresponds with the Apostle's rea- 
soning in Rom. iv. ; let us next compare his ac- 
count of circumcision in this passage, with the 
origin of the institution, as recorded Gen. xvii. 
If our view of this institution- both corresponds 
with the account of its origin, and also with the 
Apostle's infallible^commentary on its design, we 
shall be authorised to conclude we have given the 
proper interpretation of it.- 

In Gen. xvii. 11. circumcision- is called cc the 
token of the covenant which God made with A- 
braham." In Rom, iv. it is called " the seal of 
the righteousness of faith." Now, the true in- 
terpretation of these two passages must make 
them appear in perfect harmony... The question 
then is,' how far is this the case, according to 
that view of the latter text we have adopted ? 

Here we remark,, that the covenant was; made 
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Though all spiritual blessings flow from divine 
grace, yet this is not inconsistent with the necessity 
of faith to the participation of them. Thus we 
know that the salvation revealed in the Gospel is 
entirely of grace, hut this does not interfere with 
our believing the truth being necessary to our per- 
sonal interest in this salvation. Now, the connec- 
tion between Abraham's faith, and the covenant of 
God being established with him, is directly com- 
pared in Scripture, to the connection between our 
believing in him that raised up the Lord Jesus, 
and our partaking of the benefits that arise from 
doing so. Thus, Rom. iv. 13. " For the promise 
that he should be the heir of the world, was nOfe 
to Abraham or to his seed, through the law, but 
through the righteousness of faith-; 1 " v. 18. " Who 
against hope believed in hope, that he might be- 
come the father of many nations ; according to 
that which was spoken, So shall thy seed bes 
He staggered not at th& promise of God through 
unbelief, but was strong in faith, giving glory to 
God. And being fully persuaded, that what he, 
&ad promised he was able also to perform. And 
therefore it was imputed to him for righteousness. 
Now it was- not written for his sake- alone, that 
it was imputed to him, but for us also, to whom 
it shall be imputed, if we bsli&ve on him that raised 
yp Jesus our Lord from the dead" 

We have here, then, as> important point esta- 
blished. Abraham?s, faith was as necessary to the 
covenant of God being established with him, as 
our faith is to righteousness, being imputed to us* 
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This furnishes us with a \ey to the passage we 
are considering. It shews us how circumcision is 
with such propriety called in the one place " the 
seal of the righteousness of faith;"" and in the 
other, " the token of God's covenant with Abra- 
ham." It was the token of a covenant made with 
Abraham as a believer, and essentially connected 
with that righteousness which was imputed to him 
by faith. Hence the recollection of this covenant 
brought along with it the recollection of that faith 
in connection with which it was formed.- And 
whatever could be properly denominated a token 
of a covenant founded on a righteousness imputed 
by faith, might with equal propriety be termed 
a seal -or standing memorial of that righteousness of 
faith with which this= covenant was connected. 

Here, however, let it be noticed, that our be- 
ing enabled thus to trace the coincidence in point 
of import between these two expressions applied 
to circumcision, viz. " a token of God's cove- 
nant," and " a seal of the righteousness of faith," 
depends on our viewing circumcision, not as seal* 
ing something to. the individual partakers, but as seal- 
ing the general truth that' faith was imputed to Abra- 
ham for righteousness. The reason is this; to un- 
derstand circumcision ia this connection, it must 
be viewed as prominently holding up the necessity 
of faith ~as representing faith to be the medium 
through which righteousness is imputed. But 
this is. not done, where it is viewed as sealing 
something to, the individuals partaking of the 
seal.; because the greatest part of these had na 
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faith which could thus be exhibited in it. If it 
must be viewed as sealing any thing to them as 
individuals, it would rather imply, that righteous- 
ness or spiritual blessings could be obtained by 
carnal descent ; and that faith was not necessary^ 
as in this case these blessings were sealed to those 
incapable of believing. 

In opposition to the assertion, that circumci- 
sion, as- administered to the natural posterity of 
Abraham, chiefly referred to temporal blessings, 
or to their possession of the land of Canaan, it 
Las been said, and I think justly, that this rite^ 
is never represented as signifying one thing to A- 
braham, and another thing to his posterity. The 
Apostle^s account of circumcision, Rom. iv. 11^.. 
has always appeared to me an irresistible objec- 
tion to every interpretation of this institution 
which did not make the exhibition of spiritual 
blessings its prominent design. But that such an 
exhibition is its principal object, is fully main- 
tained in that view of its import which I have 
endeavoured to establish,. According to this in- 
terpretation, too,, it may be fairly asserted, that 
circumcision signified the same thing as applied 
to Abraham^ which it did to his posterity. In 
both cases it was a. seal, exhibition, or memorial, 
f the way in which Abraham had righteous- 
ness imputed to him,, viz. byfatik; and a con- 
firmation that all who had the faith o Abraham, 
should possess the same blessedness.. But if it 
should be asserted, that it was a seal of some- 
thing to the individual partakeajof the rite 5 ,it never 
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can be maintained, that, in this sense, it sealed 
the same thing to the posterity of Abraham it 
sealed to himself. That he was a personal par- 
taker of the righteousness by faith, no one cair 
doubt. If any one should assert this with regard 
to the different classes to whom this seal was af- 
terwards to be applied, he must make so many qua- 
lifications and exceptions as to show, that the in- 
terpretation which requires them is not tenable. 

But let us next enquire how far this view of 
circumcision, as a seal or exhibition of the ge- 
neral truth, that Abraham's faith was imputed 
to him for righteousness, accords with the circum- 
stances in Abraham's history. Here we shall as- 
sume it as a principle universally acknowledged, 
that a voluntary obedience to a divine command 
is to be viewed as a test of faith in that being 
from whom the command came. On this prin- 
ciple, though Abraham's faith is not directly 
mentioned in the beginning of his history, it is 
manifestly implied in it. This accords with what 
was formerly noticed, that it was in connection 
"with Abraham's faith tbat God established his 
covenant with him. 

The first account, then, we have of this pa- 
triarch, is in Gen. xii. 1. " Now the Lord had 
said unto Abraham, get thee out of thy country, 
and from thy kindred, and from thy father's 
house, to a land that I will shew thee. And I 
will make of thee a great nation ; and I will bless 
thee, and make thy name great, and thou shalt 
be a blessing ; and I will bless them that bless 
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thee, and curse him that curseth thee : and in thee 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed.' 1 '' Here 
the first thing addressed to Abraham is a com- 
mand; on a voluntary compliance with which, 
from the nature of the language, the bestowment 
of the subsequent blessings, or, in other words^ 
the establishment of God's covenant with him, 
depends. Thus, could it be for a moment ima- 
gined, that Abraham had refused to obey the di- 
vine command in removing from his native coun- 
try, it cannot be supposed the subsequent pro- 
mises would have been given, or that their ac-t 
eomplishment could have taken place : one of 
them, his occupying the land of Canaan, could 
evidently never have been fulfilled. But what 
immediately follows ? ver. 4. . " So Abraham de- 
parted as the Lord had spoken ta him.? ' Here is 
the first indication of Abraham's faith. 

Again, ver; 7., When Abraham was in the 
plain of Moreh, " the Lord appeared unto him, 
and said, Unto thy seed will I give this land! 
And there builded he an altar unto the Lord, who ap- 
peared unto him? By this action, also, faith is 
clearly expressed. The promise of God is repeat- 
ed, chap. xiii. 14., and the same expression of 
faith accompanies this fresh declaration of it, 
ver. 18. 

It is at the next communication that God made 
to Abraham, that his faith is directly mentioned. 
Chap. xv. 5. " And God brought Abraham forth, 
abroad, and said, look now toward heaven, and 
tell the stars if thou be able to number them ; and 
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he said unto him, so shall thy seed be. And lie 
believed in the Lord, and he counted it to him for 
righteousness? This was not surely, then, the 
first exercise of Abraham's faith, though it is 
here first directly noticed. That which was for- 
merly given as a promise, is called a covenant in 
the 18th verse of this chapter, apparently on ac- 
count of the form in which covenants were made 
between men being employed by God on that oc- 
casion. " In that same day the Lord made a 
covenant with Abrani, saying, unto thy seed have 
I given this land, from the river Egypt to the 
great river, the river Euphrates. 1 " 

It was not till at least thirteen years after this 
that the ordinance was instituted, which Paul 
tells us was a seal of the righteousness of the faitli 
which Abraham had previously. The interven- 
tion of this period is thus evident. The commu- 
nication mentioned chap. xv. took place previous 
to Ishmael's birth, and he was thirteen years old 
when circumcision was instituted. In ch. svii. 
the next divine appearance to the patriarch is 
recorded, where circumcision was appointed. In 
this passage, after Jehovah had given a fresh pro- 
mise that he would establish his covenant with 
him, it is added, ver. 9, " And God said unto 
Abraham, thou shalt keep my covenant therefore, 
thou and thy seed after thee, in their generations. 
This is my covenant which ye shall keep between 
me and' you, and thy seed after thee, every man 
child among you shall be circumcised." Abraham, 
then,, is from the history expressly said, to have. 
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possessed that faith of which circumcision was the 
seal, many years before the seal was given. This 
shews, by the way, that though there may be 
some difference in the expressions, that the co- 
venant mentioned chap. xv. and that chap. xvii. 
was in substance the same. Thus, God establish- 
ed his covenant with Abraham in connection with 
his faith ; and, after a considerable period had 
elapsed, when God repeats that covenant, he ap- 
pends to it circumcision as a seal, or public ex- 
hibition, of the righteousness which had been im- 
puted to Abraham by faith, many years before. 
It was, thus, too, the token of God's covenant 
with Abraham, as it exhibited the.channel through 
which that covenant was made with him, even 
his being accounted righteous by his faith. - 

If I adopt the other interpretation of " a seal 
of the righteousness of faith,"" by supposing that 
circumcision sealed something to the individual who 
partook of it, I am quite at a loss to perceive how 
I can apply this interpretation to the different 
classes appointed to be circumcised. To Abra- 
ham, indeed, as a believer, it sealed, or was a 
public exhibition and confirmation, of the fact 
that previously existed, viz. that his faith was 
counted to him for righteousness. It was, how- 
ever, only a seal of something personal to him, 
from the circumstance of his being a believer; 
and thus, its being so to him, was the unavoid- 
able result of its being a seal of the general truth, 
that faith, wherever it exists, is counted for 
righteousness to the person possessed of it. It 
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spiritual 'blessings to him personally^ 
cause he was an example of that character with 
which God had connected such blessings ; 'and of 
this connection: circumcision was the public me- 
morial. But if from Abraham I turn to his pos- 
terity, to his slaves, and to their offspring, and 
find it was to be applied to all of these -who from 
sex were capable of receiving it, I feel myself 
involved in inexplicable difficulties in conceiving 
it as sealing any thing to the individual partaker. 
On the other hand, as applied to all these, it was 
equally efficacious as a public exhibition and -con 
firmation, that faith was the channel through 
which the cdveriant of God was established -with 
Abraham, and, of course, the channel through 
which righteousness was to be imputed to any of 
the children of men. Thus, the view we have 
suggested of circumcision, as containing not a 
seal of something personally possessed by the in- 
dividual to whom it was applied, but a general 
"exhibition that faith is the channel through which 
righteousness is imputed, seems the only one that 
accords with the history of the rite, and the va- 
riety of the classes to which it was to be adml 
nistered. 

Circumcision is called a token of that covenant 
in which God promised to be Abraham's God; 
but it is also called a seal of the righteousness of 
faith. From this it follows, that a man's having 
God as his God, and his having righteousness 
J inputed to him, are nearly synonymous terms; 
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or rather, it is through righteousness being im- 
puted to a man, that God is his God. Circum- 
cision, then, was a seal of that righteousness by 
which God was Abraham's God, and which he 
had by faith; in other words, it was an exhibi- 
tion of the way by which God became Abraham's 
God, viz. the righteousness of faith ; and, at the 
same time, a pledge of God's faithfulness in ful- 
filling the promises of his covenant. The cove- 
nant, however, of which circumcision was the 
seal, contained a promise that God would be a 
God to Abraham's seed, as well as to himself. 
But, if circumcision was an exhibition . of the 
channel through which Abraham personally was 
to have God as his God, we are certainly to con- 
sider it as expressing the same thing in regard to 
his posterity, viz.. that it was only through faith 
they could enjoy the same blessing. Here, then, 
we have one precise view attached to this insti- 
tution. It spoke the same language to Abraham, 
to his posterity, nay, to all to whom it was ad- 
ministered. But the justice of this explanation 
will be manifestly much confirmed, if we find the 
subsequent history of the descendants of Abraham 
correspond with it ;., in other words, if we find 
it was only through faith that they could enjoy 
the blessings of God's covenant in the same way 
with Abraham himself. We now shortly enquire 
how far this was the case. 

We may here first, however, notice the strik- 
ing display of' the strength of Abraham's faith, 
which appeared in the subsequent part of his his- 
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tory when he offered Isaac on the altar, Gen. xxii. 
This produced a repetition of the covenant God 
had previously made with Abraham, when that . 
which was formerly promised was ratified by an 
oath. We quote this particularly, . that we may 
mark the. connection we have already noticed be- 
tweeri Abraham's faith, and, of course, the obe- 
dience which flowed from it, and the accomplish- 
ment of the promise God had given him. Thus, 
ver. 16. " By myself have I sworn, saith the 
Lord, for because thou hast done this thing, and liast 
not withheld thy son, thme only son, thatj in bless- 
ing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I will 
multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, and as 
the sand which is upon the sea shore ; and thy 
seed shall possess the gate of his enemies. And 
in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed. Because thou hast obeyed my voice" 

In the history of Abraham's posterity, we have 
a striking instance of the necessary connection 
between their faith, and the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise of God to them, in the account given in 
the epistle to the Hebrews, why so many fell in 
the wilderness. Thus, Heb. iii. 9., it is express- 
ly said, " So we see they could not enter in be- 
cause of unbelief? Does not this plainly imply, 
that if those who fell in the wilderness had 
possessed the faith of Abraham, they would 
have been allowed to enter the promised land ? 
But this part of the divine promise was not ful- 
filled to them, on account of the want of this faith. 
; Again, after the Jewish nation was allowed 
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to occupy the promised land, their continuance 
in it, and its being to them a land of comfort and 
prosperity, according to the divine promise, was 
equally suspended on the continued exercise of 
that faith, or confidence in the divine declaration, 
in connection with which it had been promised 
to their fathers. Thus, in Dent. xxix. the dis- 
pleasure of God is threatened against those who,, 
after they got into the land of Canaan, should 
turn away from the Lord, (thus manifesting their 
unbelief,) and serve the gods of the nations. In 
ver. 24. Moses represents the surrounding na- 
tions, when they should see the calamities brought 
on the land of Canaan, as asking with astonish- 
ment, wherefore the Lord did so to that lajid ? It 
is added, ver. 25, " Then men shall say, because 
they have forsaken the covenant of the Lord God 
of their fathers, which he made with them when 
he brought them out of the land of Egypt. For 
they went and served other gods., and worshipped 
them, gods whom they knew not, and whom he had 
not given them. And the anger of the Lord was. 
kindled against this land, to bring upon it all the 
curses that are written in this book ; and the Lord 
rooted them out of their land in anger, and in wrath, 
and in great indignation, and cast them into another 
land, as it is this day" But the difficulty lies 
not in finding, but in selecting passages which 
establish the connection bet ween faith in God, as 
indicated by obedience, and the Jews continuing 
to enjoy the divine favour and protection in the 
land of Canaan. This is known and acknowled- 
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gecl by all who have the slightest acquaintance 
with the history of the peculiar people. 
. All the calamities that befel the Jews ; all the 
instances in which God did not act towards them 
as a God, in protecting and blessing them, ac- 
cording to the covenant made with Abraham, 
arose -frcttn their unbelief, and that disobedience 
which was consequent upon it. They all origi- 
nated in the want of that righteousness of faith 
which was closely connected with the covenant 
made with Abrahams which Abraham himself pos- 
sessed, and which the seal of circumcision, was de- 
signed to exhibit as equally necessary to his pos- 
terity, as the channel through whieh the bles- 
sings of the.covenant were to be enjoyed by them. 
Agreeably to this observation, Jehovah is repre- 
sented as saying, Hosea i. &, to his ancient 
people, in the; period of their public defection 
from him, " Ye are not my people^ and I will 
not be your God."' 

Thus, unbelief, too, was the cause of the Ba- 
bylonish captivity, and of all the calamities co- 
incident with it ; and we well know, that unbe- 
lief was the origin of the rejection of the Jews as 
a nation, when they filled up the measure of their 
iniquity, in crucifying the Lord of Glory. As it 
was from the want of that faith which Abraham 
had, that they were thus cut off from the bless- 
ings of God's covenant, so it is by their again pos- 
sessing it that, they shall be restored to the enjoy- 
ment of these. Rom. xi. 20. 23.." Well, because 
of unbelief, they were broken off. And they also, 
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if they bide not still in unbelief, shall be grafted in."' 
Thus, the whole history of the Jewish nation 
most distinctly intimates the necessary connection 
between the posterity of Abraham possessing that 
righteousness of faith, which he possessed when 
God made his covenant with him, and their en- 
joying the blessings of that covenant. Does not 
this fact, which universally appears in the histo- 
ry of the nation, tend strongly to confirm the 
view we have given of the import f circumcision 
as a seal of this righteousness of faith, as intended 
to exhibit, in every age, the general truth, that 
the same faith which Abraham himself possessed,, 
was necessary to the enjoyment of the blessings 
of that covenant which God had originally esta- 
blished with him ? 

If we descend to the New Testament history, 
we, in like manner, see the close^ connection 
that subsisted between the exercise of faith, on 
t)ie part of Mary the mother of our Lord, and 
th,e high honour that was conferred upon her, 
in bringing Jesus into the world. When ad- 
dressed by the Angel of the Lord, she said, Luke 
i. 30. "Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be 
it unto me according to thy word." And 
when Elizabeth, filled with the Holy Ghost, 
addressed her,, she particularly notice^ her faith, 
- saying, ver. 45., " Blessed is she that believeth, 
for there shall be a performance of those things 
which Tsere told her from the Lord."" This is the 
more striking, when we contrast the faith of Ma- 
ry with the unbelief that Zacharias had discovered 
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but a short time before, on account of which he 
was deprived of the use of speech for a season. 
This punishment is directly ascribed to unbelief: 
ver. 20. " Thou shalt be dumb, and not able to 
speak, until the day that these things shall be 
performed; because thou believest wt my words ? 
which shall be fulfilled in their season." These 
incidents are precisely in the stile of the whole 
history of the Jewish nation; manifesting the 
same connection between the exercise of faith on 
the part of Abraham's posterity, and their en- 
joying the blessings of having Gpd as their God, 
with that which subsisted between Abraham^ 
personal faith, and God being his God. 

. In Hebrews xi. 16. we have the Apostle's com- 
mentary onrthe leading promise of the covenant 
made with Abraham; " Wherefore God is not 
ashamed to be called their God, because he hath 
prepared for them a city." This is often quoted 
as an illustration of the promise given to the seect 
of Abraham, without noticing the kind of seed 
mentioned in the context. This passage confirms 
the view we have given of the only way in which 
God would be a God to Abraham's seed, viz. by 
faith. Thus, when God is said not to be ashamecl 
to be called their God, to whom is the expression 
applied ? Not to Abraham's seed at large, but to 
those who believed as Abraham did. They are 
thus described, ver. 13. "All these died in faith, 
not having received the promises, but having 
seen them afar off, and were persuaded of them, 
and embraced them, and epnfessed that they were 
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strangers and pilgrims upon earth. For they 
that do such things declare plainly that they seek 
a country. And truly, if they had been mindful 
of that country from whence they came out, they 
might have had opportunity to have returned : 
But now they desire ar better country, that is a 
heavenly. Wherefore, (considering that they are 
thus imitators of Abraham's faith,) God is not 
ashamed to be called their God, because he hath 
prepared for them a- city." To quote this last 
passage and apply it to Abraham's posterity in 
general, is as inaccurate as to apply to men in 
general those promises that are peculiarly address- 
ed in Scripture to Christians, overlook-ing the dis- 
tinctive character to which such promises refer. 

But it may seem unnecessary to dwell so long 
on this point. The connection between the en- 
joyment of the blessings God promised to his 
people, and that faith, in virtue of which they 
were to be possessed, is the uniform doctrine of 
sacred writ; and any assertion opposed to- this> 
or that would implyj that these blessings are pro- 
mised independent of faith, would involve the 
person who made it in inextricable perplexity. 

From these considerations, then, I am led to 
conclude, that when God says he will be a God 
to Abraham's seed in their generations, the pre- 
mise is to be understood as meaning, that he 
would be so to them, in the same way in which 
he was a God to Abraham himself, viz. by faith. 
And hence when circumcision is called a seal of 
the righteousness of faith, that it is not to be 


viewed as sealing something; to the individual 
partaking of it; but as. containing an exhibition 
and. confirmation of the fact, that it was b y faith 
Abraham himself was justified^ and thus of the 
grand doctrine of the revelation of mercy, that 
that righteousness which justifies in every age, 
cometh by believing. , 

But, admitting the truth of all that we have 
attempted to establish, it maybe asked, what 
will it prove, or what effect will it haye on the 
argument for infant baptism, drawn from the. 
supposed analogy between this ordinance and cir- 
cumcision ? It appears to me to affect the argft- 
ment thus. 

It will be acknowledged, that, as the argument 
from circumcision in favour of infant baptism is 
drawn from analogy, the more closely we can trace 
that analogy, the argument will be the stronger : 
and, on the other hand, the more dissimilar the 
institutions are, the more numerous the points of 
discrepancy between the one and the other, the 
analogical argument becomes the weaker: nay, 
these points of discrepancy may be so numerous^ 
as to destroy its force altogether. The question 
then is, if the view of circumcision above stated 
be just, does there not appear such a dissimilari- 
ty between it and baptism, as to shew the impro- 
priety of arguing from the one to the other ? The 
points of difference are these. Circumcision is 
expressly commanded to be applied to all the seed 
of Abraham, to all their slaves, and to all their seed. 
There is at.least.no. such command given in re? 
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gard to baptism ; and it is not contended that it 
ought to be thus observed. It does not appear that 
even a profession of faith (certainly not one, at 
least, that was voluntary,) was necessary, in all 
the ; adults circumcised. In-the case of adults bap- 
tised, the necessity of a voluntary profession is uni- 
versally acknowledged. The slave, or the child 
of an Israelite, or proselyte, that remained uncir- 
cUmcised, was exposed to the punishment of death. 
This is not only not applicable to baptism, but 
a regulation totally discordant with the whole 
tenor of the New Testament dispensation, and 
with that spiritual worship it requires ; nay, with 
the express regulation, that a believing husband 
and an unbelieving wife are now to continue' in 
the same family connection. 

Amidst so many points of difference, it may 
be asked, what are those in which they agree, 
and on which the argument from analogy has been 
founded ? I reply, they are two : 1. Both insti- 
tutions refer to spiritual blessings. 2. Both are 
initiatory rites ; the one being applied to those 
who embraced Judaism, and the other to such as 
entered on the profession of the Christian faith. 
It will be observed, that this is perfectly consist- 
tent with what is above stated, that a profession 
of faith was not necessary to circumcision. This 
rite was to be applied to a proselyte who wished 
to eat the passover, and who thus professed faith 
in the God of Abraham ; but it was not to be 
confined to those who made such a profession, for 
all Ms males were ta be circumcised at the same 
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time. On these two points of resemblance has 
the whole argument for infant baptism, from the 
malogy between baptism and circumcision, been 
founded. 

Here, then, perhaps, we may be able to 
trace the steps by which men have been led to 
practise infant baptism, or at least to defend it 
from circumcision ; here we may .discover where 
;he fallacy in this whole reasoning lies. The es- 
sence of the argument may be brought within 
jmall bounds. It is involved in this question 
Because, in comparing the accounts given in 
Scripture of circumcision and baptism, we find, 
;hat in certain points they resemble each other, 
ire w,e authorised to- conclude, that they do so 
n other points, though in the history of these 
nstitutions, no such resemblance is mentioned ? 
File principles, I tftmk, of strict reasoning and 
iccurate induction, would require us to answer 
tVe are not. Now, let us apply this to the sub- 
ect in question. The mere silence of Scripture 
>n this supposed resemblance, viz. that because 
nfants were circumcised, therefore they should 
)e baptized, would at least make it very unsafe to 
Conclude, that any such resemblance was ever in- 
:ended. But if, in addition to this, we see many 
points of discrepancy between circumcision and 
Baptism, it becomes, in this case, doubly hazard- 
ous to attempt to trace a resemblance between 
hem, farther than the simple language of the re- 
spective institutions will fairly authorise. Again, 
f we find that when WQ attempt to trace a re- 
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isemblance beyond what we discern in the words* 
of the institution, we are immediately involved 
in the points of discrepancy ; that our reasoning 
will not bear us out ; that we cannot maintain 
consistency; that we can -only draw the one part 
Of a conclusion, where, if our reasoning were good, 
it would equally support us in -the other. When 
'our reasoning thus plunges us in such embarrass- 
ments and inconsistencies, there is -strong ground 
to apprehend something materially defective in 
the foundation on which it rests. The : justice of 
this conclusion, it is manifest, turns on the suc- 
cess with which the existence of the points of 
discrepancy above stated between circumcision 
and baptism is established.* 

'* Lord Bacon, who, with' such a penetrating eye, discerned 
the best mode of investigating truth,- both physical and moral, 
as well as the various ways in which we are in danger of being 
betrayed into error, arranges these various kinds of error into 
Which we are apt to fall, under four general 'heads. In his 
figurative language he calls these idoh. He has 1. the" idols of 
the race .at large ; 2. those of the individual ; 3. those arising 
from the diversity of language ; 4. those resulting from the 
speculations of philosophers. The 2d class he calls the idols of 
the den ; referring to those peculiarities in the modes of think- 
ing, which belong to each individual ; which reside 1 in the ca- 
vern of his own mind, and which he is apt to worship as so 
many tutelary divinities. Among these, he remarks, there are 
two "predominating tendencies. The one is a tendency to catch 
too much at the resemblances among different objects ; the other 
is that of dwelling too much upon their differences. It is in 
avoiding these two extremes, says he, that the spirit of truly 
philosophical enquiry, and the most effectual mode of ascer- 
taining truth, consists. These remarks of this profound phi- 
losopher are certainly applicable" to the case before us. 
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There is one very plausible form in which the 
argument for infant baptism from circumcision is 
often stated. If you refuse baptism, say some, 
to the children of believers, you deprive them of 
& great privilege, which the seed of the godly en- 
joyed under the old dispensation, viz. having the 
seal e God's covenant applied to them. Now 

have fallen into these two opposite extremes "here : they have 
either been disposed too much to question any resemblance 
between circumcision arid baptism, or they have pushed this 
resemblance too far. The truth must be ascertained by a care- 
ful examination of the two institutions. It is thus we are to 
discover in what points they resemble, and in what they differ. 
Among the various ways of distinguishing truth from error, 
his Lordship mentions one, which is particularly valuable and 
decisive, where it can be obtained. This he calls the experiment 
of the cross. By this expression he refers to those posts that are 
erected in the form of a cross, where two roads meet, and which 
point out to the traveller, when otherwise he would be in a state 
of hesitation, which is the right one. 

It is referred to the reader, if we have not an example of 
this in the case before us. Though I should be. chargeable -with. 
repetition, permit me shortly to notice how this remark applies* 
The general question here is, Does the analogy between circum- 
cision and baptism authorise us to suppose, that because infants 
were circumcised, therefore they ought to be baptised ? Some 
say they ought; others, that they ought not. In order to ascer- 
tain this point, I take a view of the other subjects of circumci- 
sion, and find th,at baptism cannot be applied to them, without, 
not only violating the spirit of the Christian covenant, but also 
some of its most express regulations. I see, that if we are to 
Jearn who are the subjects of the one institution, by arguing 
from analogy from the subjects of the other, we- ought to be 
able to apply this argument throughout. But as it cannot be 
thus applied, I infer, it is hot in this way we are to learn wht) 
are to be the subjects of Christian foptism at alL 

C 
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we are always taught, that under the new dis- 
pensation the privileges of. God's people were tof 
be enlarged; but instead of this, by denying in- 
fant baptism, they are diminished. 

If the above statement of the import of circum- 
cision be just,, it is manifest, that this reasoning 
is quite fallacious. If the administration of cir- 
cumcision did indeed imply, that those who re- 

..-.- v . * J ' 

ceived this seal were interested in the covenant, 
it would be true that it was a great privilege to 
l)e. circumcised ; and that if baptism were with- 
lield either from the children of a believing pa- 
rent, or from the slaves of a believing master, 
you abridged a privilege which both classes en- 
joyed under the former dispensation. But if this 
rite was merely intended as a seal, that those who 
believed should have their faith counted for. right- 
eousness ; if it did not at all imply that the re- 
ceiver was personally interested in the covenant, 
but was merely a public memorial of the way in 
which Abraham was justified, and thatjuith was 
essential to righteousness, it will not be viewed 
as so extensive a privilege. The difference be- 
tween the old dispensation and the new, in this 
case, will be, that, instead of a mark put upon 
the bodies of believers, of their children, and of 
their slaves, ieing employed to exhibit this truth, 
<c that faith is counted for righteousness,"" no such 
seal is now used for this purpose ; but that the 
doctrine which was thus exhibited, is now dis 
tinctly taught in plain words, under the clearer 
light of the new dispensation. Without resort- 
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ing- to infant baptism, the privileges of believ- 
ers, instead of being abridged, are now enlar- 
ged, in proportion to the superior clearness with 
which the doctrine of justification by faith is 
taught in the New Testament, to the way in 
which it was exhibited by the sign of circumci- 
sion as a seal of that doctrine u-nder the old. If 
this be a just view, then, of circumcision, infant 
baptism is not at all necessary to establish the 
very decided superiority of the privileges possess- 
ed by the New Testament believer, to those en- 
joyed by the Old. 

" It may seem odd to some,' riot to assign to cir- 
cumcision, when it is called a seal of the right- 
eousness of faith, the very first place in point of 
privilege that could be named. But we here 'do 
no more than Paul has done before us, when;he 
supposes the question put, Rom. iiu 1. ".What 
advantage hath the Jew, and what profit is there 
in circumcision'?" He answers, " Much every 
way ; chiefly because to them are committedthe oracles 
of God" This passage tends to confirm the view 
already given of circumcision. "The oracles of 
God are a means to an end ; and tlieir end is at- 
tained when we have God as our God. But had 
circumcision implied that the individual circum- 
cised had God as his God, it could not have been 
said, that the chief advantage of circumcision was 
haying" the oracles of God. This would have 
been preferring the means to the end. It could 
not have been the cAze/'advantage of circumcision 
to have had the means of obtaining -the righteous- 
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ness of faith, if it implied that the circumcised 
individual had that righteousness itself in connec- 
tion with circumcision. But view this institution 
in the light above stated, arid the propriety of 
Paul's language is obvious. If circumcision was- 
an exhibition of the way in which righteousness 
is imputed, viz. by faith, then the chief advan- 
tage which the circumcised possessed, was having 
those oracles in which this way of justification is 
unfolded. This view, then, of circumcision, if 
upon examination found to be just, serves to re- 
move many difficulties which press on this subject, 
if any other principle of explanation is adopted ; 
and appears completely to withdraw any- support 
which this institution might otherwise be suppo- 
sed to- yield to the practice of infant baptism. 

Such are the contents of this paper on Rom. 
iv. 11. But to enable you the better to form 
an opinion of the view I have taken of this text, 
I shall mention any objections I have heard sta- 
ted to these remarks* with what has occurred to 
me in reply. 

First, The objection you formerly alleged has 
been repeatedly noticed, that a "profession of 
faith in the true God, was implied in the sub- 
of every adult to circumcision. If being 
cut off, it has been urged, means the punishment 
of death, this rather implies the existence of a 
profession in those who were circumcised. Thus, 
their being cut off was a punishment; this im- 
plies guilt ; guilt, again, supposes instruction and 
evidence. Those punished were punished for 
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obedience to a command, not to that of Abra 
ham, but of God. But as this implied instruc . 
tion and information, so submission implied a 
profession of faith. 

This objection we talked over in our first con- 
versation ; and it is needless to repeat what was 
then stated. But what I think brings its va- 
lidity to the test is, its having been established -j 
that being cut off implies the punishment, of 
death. If this be admitted, which to me ap- 
pears unquestionable, then the main force of the 
argument remains untouched. My argument 
runs thus;, there is such a difference between the 
law regarding circumcision, and the state of 
things under the new dispensation, that we could 
not infer the way of applying baptism, from the 
way of administering circumcision. To prove 
this, I say. adult slaves were to be circumcised, 
whether. they made a profession .or not.! No, it 
is replied, but it was a profession, it must be ad- 
mitted, they made at the risk of their lives. Does 
not this statement of the case, then, suit any ar- 
gument as well as my own ? Would not baptizing 
a person on a profession made at the risk of his 
life, be as inconsistent with the spirit of the New 
Testament, as baptizing him without a profession 
at all?. ' ' 

The Lord had reasons, founded in infinite 
wisdom, for instituting that state of things which 
subsisted under the. old dispensation. . But it is 
no impeachment of that wisdom to say, that it 
was extremely different from that appointed im- 
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der the new : and that if circumcision was to be 
administered on the pain of death if neglected, 
any profession, supposed in that case necessarily 
connected with it, must be something totally dif- 
ferent from that voluntary and spiritual obedience 
required under the gospel. We are at once 
struck with this, when we hear of persons on the 
pain of death being required to observe baptism. 
What, for example, do you think of those bap- 
tisms we read of in church history, when some 
of the northern conquerors, after they had them- 
selves professedly embraced Christianity, com- 
manded all their followers, at the risk of their 
lives if they refused, to make the same profession. 
You revolt at it as grossly inconsistent with the 
spiritual nature of the religion of Jesus Christ. 
These conquerors often plainly acted, indeed, from 
motives purely political. But supposing them to 
have been real converts, we should be equally 
entitled to condemn them, if they required their 
fbllowers to submit to baptism on such terms. 

Be not offended at my illustration, and say, 
Do I put these characters on a level with the 
father of the faithful circumcising his slaves ? I 
assert there is this point of resemblance. These 
slaves were to be circumcised also on the pain 
of ,'death if they were refractory. But there is 
this difference. I venerate the conduct of Abra- 
ham, because he acted under express divine au- 
thority; and becaiise, doing so, I know there 
were wise reasons for what he did. But I repro- 
bate the conduct of these conquerors, because 
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they acted in express opposition to -the New Tes- 
tament Scriptures, which admit of no force, and 
of no temporal punishments in matters of reli- 
gion, but which require baptism (so far as regards 
adults at least, we will both admit,) not only to 
be preceded by teaching, but also by the volun- 
tary profession on the part of those taught, that 
they embrace the doctrine in which they have 
been instructed. In the same way, I read with 
reverence the history of the Israelites, when, in 
obedience to the divine command, they expelled 
the Canaanites from their country; though I 
would be entitled to condemn, in the most un- 
qualified manner, the conduct of any other na 
tion, who, without such divine permission, pre- 
tended to copy their example. The ground on 
which I would contemplate with different senti- 
ments a similar conduct in the one of these cases, 
is precisely the same with which I should do so in 
the other. In both cases divine authority sanc- 
tions that which without it could not with pro- 
priety have been done. Now I contend,, though 
you might suppose some sort of profession before 
baptism exacted by the conquerors alluded to, 
there is no authority for administering baptism 
on the pain of death if there was a refusal to sub- 
mit to it. But really, if the argument from cir- 
cumcision be a valid one, I could not assert this. 
If the rule of circumcision is, by inference, to be 
applied to baptism, it would not only have au- 
thorised, but required them to have all their 
slaves, at least, baptized, at the risk of losing 
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their lives if they refused. Here, then 3 my old 
objection occurs. Why apply, by inference, one 
part of the law of circumcision to baptism, when 
it is manifest we cannot apply another ? 

Here I may remark,, in passing, the strong 
bond of union that subsists between the argument 
for infant baptism from circumcision, and that 
employed to defend the infliction . of penalties 
in matters of religion. ; in short, to arm the ma- 
gistrate with civil power to inflict condign punish- 
ment on those who, in the articles of. their faith, 
should appear refractory. . The authority of the 
Old Testament injunctions is pleaded.. in both 
cases ; and if the validity of the plea be admitted- 
in the one, it will not be easy to shew, that it is. 
not equally to be admitted in. the other. In the. 
law regarding circumcision, , we have as striking 
an instance of corporal punishment, as in any o- 
ther part of the Old Testament ceconomy. This 
is the case, taking even the lowest view of the 
meaning of the phrase being cut off from ones 
people, by supposing it refers to exile.. But still 
more so, if I have established, that it includes 
nothing less than the punishment of death. 

Again, it has been urged, that supposing the. 
expression being cut off, implies the punishment 
of death, this should not be considered as destroy- 
ing all analogy between baptism and circumcision. 
This is not a discrepancy, it is said, in the meaning 
or nature of the rite, but an adventitious circum- 
stance,- viz. a difference in the mode of treating 
offenders under different dispensations, which - 
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<joes not affect the analogy between the same or 
similar ordinances existing under both. The cut- 
ting off by death, under the one dispensation, 
corresponded with excommunication, under the 
other. The same 'punishment was annexed to 
breaking the Sabbath ; yet, though no such pu- 
nishment is now affixed to this sin, this does not 
destroy all analogy between the Sabbath, as ob 
served in the patriarchal age, under the Jewish, 
and under the Christian dispensations. A similar 
remark may be made as to the passover and the 
Lord's supper. Thus the analogy between cir- 
cumcision and baptism is not to be considered as 
affected by this adventitious difference in the 
way of treating offenders under the two dispen- 
sations. 

"To. this I reply I really do not know, accord- 
ing to this statement, what is to be called an ad- 
ventitious circumstance, and what is essential to 
an ordinance. L consider the punishment at- 
tached to the violation of a law, as essential a 
part of the law, as the class of persons to whom 
that law applies. I can no more view the one of 
these as merely adventitious, than I can the other. 
Besides, it is not all analogy between circumci* 
sion and baptism that I question ; but such ana- 
logy as authorises us to apply the one to infants, 
because the other was so applied. If, then, the 
mode of punishing the neglect of an institution 
is as closely connected with that institution, as 
the class of persons by whom it is to be observed,, 
the impossibility of using the argument from ana? 
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logy in the one case, shews me the impropriety 
of attempting to employ it in the other. 

The cases referred to, of the Sabbath and . the 
passover, seem quite to favour my argument. 
We have the Sabbath existing in the patriarchal 
age; under the Jewish ceeonomy ; and the first day 
of the week monies in the room of it, under the 
Christian dispensation. Now, how was it to be 
observed under these different periods ? Not by 
inferring the way it was to be observed in one of 
them, from the directions given in regard to ano- 
ther ; but by attending to the regulations which 
each period had peculiar to itself. Thus, .there 
were regulations under, the Jewish oeconomy 
that did not obtain, so far as we know, under 
the "patriarchal dispensation ; but in this case, 
it would have been wrong to have -gone back 
for our directions respecting the Sabbath to that 
dispensation, and not to have supposed that the 
way of observing it under the law, was to be 
learned from the regulations contained in the Mo- 
saic qeconomy. In lik& manner, -.we fla not ap- 
.ply the regulations given under the law respect- 
ing the Sabbath, (such as not lighting a fire, and 
putting a man to death for breaking the Sabbath,) 
to the state of things under, the gospel :. but .tho 1 
there is a certain analogy here, it is from what 
is. revealed under the gospel we learn how to ob 
serve the first day of the week.* According to 

* Some may allege, that this mode of reasoning will tend to 
relax our obligations to observe the first day of the week, any 
farther than regards meeting for public worship. This/ how- 
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Ire same rule, as I have already had occasion to 
^tice, though there is the same analogy between 
he passover and the Lord's supper, it is not from 
be institution of the passover that we learn how 
he Lord's supper is to be observed, or who are 
o partake of it, but from the information which 
he New Testament itself contains on this subject, 
?ow, if we thus argue in these other cases, why 
iot do the same, though a similar analogy in 
ome respects.be allowed to subsist between circ- 
umcision and baptism ? . ~ 

.: ' t 

ver, is not the case. I find the different precepts of the ten 
ommandments quoted in the New Testament as of permanent 
bligation ; I observe, therefore, a seventh part of my time ag 
we immediately devoted to the service of God, because the 
ommand to do so is found among those precepts, part of which 1 
re thus quoted. There are, I conceive, solid grounds for chan- 
;ing the day; but our obligation thus to observe a seventh part 
four time, I derive not from the institutions of the Levitical <E- 
onomy, but from its being a part of the ten commandments, as 
i r ell as from the reason given for its being thus consecrated to 
Jod. If any one observe it as a pai't of the Levitical law, he 
nust strictly adhere to the injunctions of that law; he must 
iot light a .fire, and he must judge that .those ought to be put 
o death who violate the Sabbath. The difference between 
tar obligations to observe a seventh part of our time, and those 
*'e are. supposed to be under to apply the rule of circumcision 
o baptism, lies here : In the one case, we observe a part of a 
aw, the other parts of which are quoted under the New Tes- 
tamenit as of permanent obligation, and which is placed on a 
foundation which must be universally binding, viz. the Lord's 
testing the s'eventh"day .from his works ; in the other, we apply 
to a New Testament, institution the regulations of a law which 
is now .abolished* and, part of the regulations of which arepal- 
pably inconsistent with the spirit of the New Testament dis 
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The next objection I have heard stated to my 
reasoning, proceeds thus: I infer, in the preced- 
ing paper, from Exod. xii. that the circumcision 
of all the slaves of a proselyte was required, mere- 
ly to enable the stranger, the head of the family 
himself, to eat the passover. But this, it is ar- 
gued, seems quite unfounded from the general 
reason assigned for the command, viz. " For no 
uncircumcised person shall eat thereof." The 
stranger with all his household passed into a 
new religious community ; and, on being . cir- 
cumcised, all his adults, as well as himself, were 
admitted to eat the passover. Compare Exod. 
xii. 48. 49, with 44. 

-But it has been farther objected, that when it 
is said, let all his males be circumcised, &c. no' 
more can be intended, than that all should be 
circumcised that passed with the head of the fa- 
mily into the Jewish community. When Abra- 
ham was commanded to circumcise all his males, 
the meaning merely was, that no uncircumctsed 
person should be a member of his household ; and the 
circumstance of the same thing being necessary 
to admission into Abraham's family, that was af- 
terwards necessary for admission to the fellowship 
of the Israelitish church, seems to shew, that 
Abraham's family was the household of faith, the 
church of God. 

The following .illustration has been Farther 
stated, as expressing the meaning which some, 
who object to the foregoing reasoning, attach to 
the expression, let all his males be circumcised. 
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iuppose the government of any country to enact 
i law, that all foreigners desirous of settling in 
;he country as subjects, should, in order to their 
enjoying the privileges of subjects, have a parti- 
cular mark affixed in their forehead or right hand. 
Apply this enactment to the case of the head of a 
family having, let us say, twenty adults. Suppose 
four of these are unwilling to receive the necessary 
mark ; would it be at all a rational interpretation 
of the law, that therefore he ^oiild not leave these- 
four, and settle in the country with the remaining 
sixteen, who were willing to accompany him on 
the prescribed condition? The obligation arising 
from such a law would never be interpreted as 
amounting to " You must have the mark affixed 
to the body of every adialt, as well as infant, now 
ki your family. Nay, you cannot settle in it if 
even one of these refuses to submit to this mark, 
not even on the ground of that one being exclu- 
ded from your family and left behind;" but ra- 
ther as amounting to " No one who does not re- 
ceive this mark must come with you, for none 
such can be admitted to the privileges of sub- 
jects." The application of this to 'circumcision 
is obvious. When all the members of a man's 
household are required to be circumcised, and 
the head of a family bringing his house thus 
along with him, passed into the communion of Is- 
rael j all that is implied appears to be, that all 
who passed with him into this communion, and 
became partakers with him of its privileges^ must 
save this mark put upon them. -' ' 
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In reply to these objections, in the first place, 1 
remark, that before the head of a family could 
himself eat the passover, it was evidently neces- 
sary that his males should be circumcised. Thus, 
Exod. xii. 48. " And when a stranger shall so- 
journ with thee, and will keep the passover to the 
Lord, let all his males be circumcised, and then 
let him come near and keep it."" A man would 
have been living in direct violation of the divine 
command, had any of his household been uncir- 
cumcised ; and none will say, that one living in 
such a state was entitled to eat the passover. It 
was as really a part^of the divine command to the 
Jews, that all their household should be circum- 
cised, as that they should be so themselves. It 
is on this I establish the necessity of every man's 
males being circumcised, as well as himself, be- 
fore, agreeably to the divine institution, he could 
keep the passover. 

In the supposed parallel case, of a person en- 
joying, on certain conditions, the privileges of a 
particular community, there is one very import- 
ant point omitted ; viz. that it was an essential 
part of the law, that if any one of a man's family 
did not receive the mark, he was to be cut off, 
i. e. to be put to death. The case alleged, sup- 
poses, that it was an optional thing in the mem- 
bers of the family to submit to the prescribed 
mark or not; and that if any of them did not, 
they might leave the family, while the head of 
it was not to blame. Now this is a case totally 

Ao 
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eording to it, a man was deeply criminal, if h6 
had not all his males circumcised. Such as were 
not so, were not authorised to separate from him, 
but were commanded to be put to death. 

On the supposition suggested, there would t)fe 
little probability of many of a man's slaves re- 
maining with him.. If a slave, by refusing to be 
circumcised, could have been turned out of his 
master's family, and allowed to enjoy his liberty, 
we have little reason to think, that many would 
have submitted to that rite. But, from what has 
been already stated, it was evidently not left to 
their option, as it was an express part of the law 
that the slave was either to be circumcised or put 
to death. I only farther remark here, that, even 
according to this supposed analogous case, no 
uncircumcised person could remain, at least, in 
the family of one circumcised. We must not 
forget, then, the acknowledged discrepancy be- 
tween the law respecting circumcision in this par- 
ticular, and that regarding baptism. An unbap* 
tised person is not only allowed, but, in one case, 
expressly required, to remain in the family of one 
baptised ; and this, of itself, shews, as I former- 
ly noticed, the inaccuracy of reasoning from the 
one to the other. 

Having stated these observations on the objec- 
tions to the reasoning contained in the foregoing 
paper, permit me to add, that the validity of my 
argument does not depend on the particular view 
that may be taken of the nature of that obedience 
that was required under the law. You know well 
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the" different opinions that have been entertained 
on this subject ; some contending that an external 
obedience to the requisitions of the law was :all 
that was necessary ; while others maintain, that 
-no obedience but what is strictly spiritual can be 
.at all acceptable in the sight of God. This last 
view of the subject has been, in general, strongly 
supported by the Paedo-baptists; and it has usually 
been supposed by .them, to form an essential part 
of their argument from circumcision in favour of 
infant baptism. It has been urged in order to 
shew, that if the same kind of obedience is re- 
quired under the old dispensation as under the 
new,, it is so far a reason for arguing from ana- 
logy from, the one to the other ; and especially 
that, if this kind of obedience was required in 
the case of circumcision, there is no absurdity in 
supposing the same kind of obedience required in 
.observing an institution that is applied to infants. 
.Now this might be a sufficient answer to any ar- 
.gument which proceeded on the supposition of 
the absurdity of infant baptism. - But this, as I 
formerly stated, forms no part of mine. I ar- 
gue, first,, from the complete want of authority 
for this practice; and, secondly, that if this autho- 
rity be wanting, the mere consideration of the 
.spiritual nature of the obedience under the Jaw, 
(admitting this to be fully established,) will not 
alter the case, or make it proper for us to observe 
a New Testament institution in a way not enjoin- 
ed by the institutor. 

Take what view you please, then, of the 
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dience required under the law. Let it be (for 
the sake of argument) as spiritual as you can wish 
it. Hold, as decidedly a$ you please, the unity 
of the church of God from the beginning, my 
reasoning will not be affected by it. You must* 
on any view of this subject, allow, that, under 
the new dispensation, new ordinances are ap- 
pointed. , Now all I contend for is, that what- 
ever be the kind of obedience formerly required-, 
or whatever unity subsists between the church 
under the old dispensation and that under the new, 
that these new ordinances be observed as they 
are instituted. This rule you strictly observe 
with regard to one of them, the Lord's supper. . 
You do not allow the spiritual obedience requi- 
red under the law, or the unity of the church to 
interfere in this case; why, then, allow these 
considerations to interfere in the case of baptism^ 
which stands precisely on the same footing ? It 
was this manifest partiality (as I have repeatedly 
observed) in this reasoning, admitting inference 
in one case and rejecting it in another, where, if. 
the grounds of its admission were solid, the pro- 
priety of adopting it holds with equal force, which 
first led me to suspect the validity of this whole 
argument. . Thus, after reviewing this subject 
again and again, no conclusion appears to me so 
satisfactory as this, that when a new institution 
in religion is appointed, we are to learn the way 
of observing it from the express directions re- 
specting it given by the institutor. . 
Eug.. I. see you have examined this passage 
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with a good deal .of attention. Any remarks that 
occurred to me on hearing your paper, have been 
anticipated, in a great measure, by the objections 
already stated. I shall, however, consider your 
arguments, and be happy to communicate to you 
any observations which, in the course of occa 
.sionally revolving them in my mind, may occur. 
.One thing, I acknowledge, I was not aware of, 
that the expression that soul shall be cut off from 
liis people, so clearly indicated the punishment of 
death, as your quotations (if, on farther exami- 
nation, they are found correct) seem to= establish. 
But, did it never strike you> that there is too muck 
refinement in the whole of this argument ; that 
this reasoning from inference requires, too many 
and too nk.e distinctions, and is of too circuitous 
a nature to be intended for Christians .at large. A 
matter that relates to practice, a point in whicli 
every individual, however simple or unlettered, 
however little qualified to follow a piece of rea- 
soning from analogy, is called to act, we would 
naturally expect to be established in some more 
plain and direct way. It has often, on this ac- 
count,, appeared to me very questionable how far 
it was ever mtended by the great Head of the 
church, that the subjects of a New Testament or- 
dinance should be ascertained in this way.. 

Epcn. I am happy to hear, . my dear, Eugenia, 
you are willing to examine the observations I 
have suggested on this passage, and on the ge- 
neral argument from circumcision. Some of HIT 
positions you may, perhaps, think questionable i; 
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but even if you should, I hope you will distin- 
guish between those that may be disputed with- 
out affecting the core of the argument, and such 
as do affect it. I am sure you are aware, that in 
all such cases, such a distinction is necessary, as 
you must have frequently observed, that in reli 
gious controversy, much stress is often laid on 
refuting a position which, though it were given 
up, the argument connected with it would, in all 
that is essential, remain untouched. 

With your last remark, respecting the ques- 
tionable nature of the whole argument from cir- 
cumcision, as a medium through which we are 
to ascertain the way of observing Christian bap- 
tism, . I entirely agree. But you are almost the 
only man who maintains infant baptism that I 
ever heard make this observation. Nor is this 
.to be wondered at, as certainly the principal ar- 
gument in favour of that practice is derived from 
the covenant made with Abraham. I: think it 
must be conceded, that if there is any irnproprie* 
ty in. resorting to so, circuitous an argument as 
that from circumcision, in endeavouring to shew 
who are the subjects of Christian baptism, that 
impropriety . lies at the door of Psedo-baptists. 
T.ake a baptist's account of this ordinance, and 
all is. simple and direct. He refers you to the 
language of the commission, understood in its 
simple import, .and illustrated, by .-.the -practice of 
the Apostles. If he is ever led to resort to the 
argument founded on the analogy between cir- 
<Himcjsion and baptism, it is merely with a view 
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to meet the reasoning of his opponents, who re 
tire to that part of the field of controversy. This 
may be illustrated by a case in point. It seems, 
at first sight, a very obvious principle, that a 
work which from its nature evidently exceeds the 
powers of man, performed in the name of God, 
or, in other words, a miracle, is a clear indication 
that he who performed it acted by a divine com- 
mission. Mr Hume, however, thinks fit to ques- 
tion the possibility of a miracle being the subject 
of testimony, so as to furnish an evidence of the 
truth of Christianity. Dr Campbell meets his 
sophistry with reasoning, not more acute than 
solid, but of a kind, perhaps, not level to every 
capacity. If, in this case, the charge of introdu- 
cing nice distinctions and circuitous argumenta- 
tion is preferred; against whom does it lie ? Such 
distinctions and such reasoning, are not a part of 
Dr Campbell's system. There all is plain. They 
only become necessary, to refute the. ingenious 
but sophistical objections of his opponent. It is 
Mr Hume, then, who is to blame, if Dr Camp- 
bell has had recourse, in support of his principles, 
to such reasoning as plain readers cannot easily 
follow. The application is obvious. If I have 
attended more particularly to the argument from 
circumcision in support of infant baptism, it is 
not because I entertain no doubts of the proprie- 
ty of introducing an argument from this Quar- 
ter upon such a subject, but because I conceive it 
is most satisfactory if it can be shewn, that, even 
admitting the propriety of the kind of reasonings 
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the argument itself is not solid. To me, the 
objections above stated seem to establish this. 

Evg. With regard to this last point, I do not 
mean too hastily to decide, till I have examined 
some of your positions more fully. But I think 
you too eagerly grasp at the conclusion, that 
there is no evidence for infant baptism from the 
New Testament itself. Though I always concei- 
ved the argument from circumcision as an im- 
portant 'part of the evidence on this subject, I 
never viewed it as containing the whole of it. 
Many passages of the New Testament, if they do 
not directly contain this doctrine, are at least 
couched in such language, as strongly to imply it. 
Though the argument, then, from circumcision 
were considered null and void, I should not feel 
myself prepared to give up this practice. 

JEpen. I "used to view several passages in this 
light too ; but, upon a more minute examination, 
I have lately perceived objections to such an in- 
terpretation of them I never saw before. I should 
be happy to state them to you, though I fear I 
have already detained you too long to-night. 
Would you have any objections to meet again, 
and have another conversation on this subject ? 

Eug. None ; and as I am to be in your neigh- 
bourhood on Thursday evening next week, I shall 
be happy to call upon you, 

Epen. I shall (God willing) be at home at 
the time you mention ; and, I trust, although 
should be ultimately constrained to differ on 
point in question, that no such difference w#I 
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ever interrupt that friendly intercourse that has 
hitherto subsisted between us. I have frequently 
observed, with deep regret, that alienation of af- 
fection which has too evidently been produced 
among Christians, by difference of sentiment in 
matters of confessedly ^inferior magnitude. This 
is not only a frequent source of sin in each party, 
but, I am persuaded, tends greatly to retard the 
progress of knowledge ; as it is by a friendly in- 
terchange of sentiment, and candidly hearing 
what objections may occur to our principles or 
reasonings, that we are most likely to arrive at 
the truth. 

Eug. I am very happy, my good friend, to 
see you are not yet infected with the malignant 
contagion of controversy. But beware of its in- 
fluence; very few who engage in controversial 
discussions altogether escape it. I hope you will 
long maintain the sentiments you have now ex- 
pressed. I have somewhere met with a distinc- 
tion between enquiry and controversy. I am hap- 
py to engage in the one, though 1 should tremble 
at the idea of getting into the vortex of the other. 
You will recollect, then, Thursday evening. 

Epen. I shall most certainly keep it in view. 
Good-night. 
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jVo example from Scripture on either side of this Controversy.,,,. 
The language of the Apostolic commission,... Whether proselyte 
baptism existed among the Jews before the Christian era..,, 
Dr Owen, Dr Lardner, and Dr Jenning's testimony on this 
subject..., An abstract of Dr GHPs dissertation respecting it..,. 
Quotations from " the New Testament illustrated from the Tal- 
mud ly Meuschen" ...from Lightfoot...and Ainswortk....On the 
expression <f disciple all nations."... Remarks on John i. 25. 
' ...General observations on this part of the argument. 

Epen. I. AM happy to find, my dear Eugenic., 
that nothing has prevented you from fulfilling 
jour engagement. 

Eug, I am as willing, I believe, to hear any 
thing that may have occurred to you, on this 
long disputed subject we were talking of the o- 
ther evening, as you are to communicate it. I 
fconsider myself called to be always ready to give 
a reason for attending to any institution I ob- 
serve. Though my reasons may be satisfactory 
to me, they may not be so to you ; and in like 
manner, yours may not carry conviction to my 
mind. But even where I could not acquiesce in 
a man's particular sentiments, I have often found 
a hint casually dropped in conversation, suggest 
a train of useful reflections, which might never 
otherwise hate occurred. I recollect at the COIK 
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elusion of our last conversation, I was struck with 
your appearing to think it so plain that the New 
Testament accounts of baptism are quite incon- 
sistent with the supposition that it ought to be 
administered to infants. I must say I cannot a- 
gree with you. 

Epen. I know it has often been alleged, that 
though there is neither precept nor example for 
infant baptism, yet there are some expressions that 
strongly lean to that side of the question. I shall 
be happy to hear your opinion of these. But do 
you not admit that, at least, both "the natural 
meaning of the commission itself, and the general 
account of the history of the institution as attend- 
ed to by the Apostles, favours the idea of its be- 
ing only applied to those who made a profession. 
Eug. With regard to this point, I conceive 
we equally want example on either side of this 
question. Psedo-baptists do not object to the 
baptism of believers who never were baptised 
before, they only hold it proper, not only to 
baptise them, but also their infant seed. Now, 
there is certainly in Scripture no example 
of the child of a believer being baptised, on a 
profession of faith, whose father was a believer 
while the ahild was in infancy. Such a case 
would settle the dispute, and it is the only one 
that would be in point in opposition to infaiit 
baptism. I am sure, you have both discernment 
enough to perceive, and candour enough to allow 
this, Epeneius. - 

Epm, This I willingly admit* Biuydo not 
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cou think that the natural import of the language 
af the institution is unfavourable to the supposi- 
tion, that the institutor ever intended that infants 
should be the subjects of baptism. 

Eug. I am not prepared to acknowledge this, 
if you take mto account the state of things when 
the Lord Jesus gave the commission to the Apos- 
tles. It appears clear, that it was a common 
practice among the Jews to receive proselytes to 
the Jewish church, along with their children, by 
baptism. When our Lord, then, commanded 
the Apostles to go and baptise all nations, we are 
to recollect, that he spoke as a Jew, to his A- 
postles who were Jews, and, consequently, who 
could not fail to know the way in which baptisnl 
was practised among their countrymen. Know- 
ing this, then, I think it is extremely natural to 
suppose, they would understand they were to 
practise baptism in the way it was known to be 
commonly observed ; that is, not only by bapti- 
sing adults on a profession of their faith, but al- 
so their .offspring along with them. 

Epen. This statement of the argument is, I 
acknowledge, very plausible; and I never saw 
iow it could be answered till not many months 
a go, when, wishing fully to ascertain the existence 

the fact here alleged in confirmation of infant 
Baptism, I really found a great deficiency of evi- 
dence; I could not meet with any thing that 
fairly bear me out 

Eng. I can hardly suppose, .that there is noi 
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satisfactory evidence of the existence of this prac- 
tice among the Jews. I never, indeed, particu- 
larly enquired into it : but I have met with it so 
repeatedly and so confidently asserted, that I ac- 
knowledge I never supposed it could be question- 
ed. I think you formerly mentioned, that you 
have seen Mr Walker of Dublin's last publica- 
tion, in answer to Philo. You know he states 
the prevalence of this practice in the most deci- 
ded manner ; and, in the conclusion of his pub- 
lication, he takes notice of the writer by whom 
he represents it to be most clearly established. 
But upon what ground do you question it ? 
Epen. I shall be very happy to lay before you, 
o, the result of my enquiry into this mat- 




. / ter. What first shook my confidence in the ex- 
^t> /Js istence of this practice, was finding it questioned, 
or rather expressly denied, by three eminent wri- 
ters j two of whom were particularly distinguished 
by their acquaintance with Jewish literature, and 
the other not less so for his accurate knowledge of 

o 

the writings of the early Christian fathers. These 
writers are Dr Gill, Dr Owen, and Dr Lardner. 
The first, indeed, being himself a baptist, may be 
suspected to be partial on such a subject ; though I 
can hardly conceive any partiality for a particular , 
opinion could lead a man of good sense to deny i 
that there existed satisfactory historical evidence 
in support of a -fact, if he knew that any one who 
took the trouble to enquire into the real state j 
:i)f the case could- contradict htm. Now the D 
lias expressly written -a dissertation on this 
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subject, in which he endeavours, and, I thinkjwith 
much success, to prove, that no such practice as 
that of receiving proselytes among the Jews by 
baptism, can be shewn to have existed before the 
third or fourth centuries of the Christian era. 
Dr Owen, : who seems so much at home in quo- 
ting the Talmudical writings, expresses himself 
much to the same effect. I took a note of his 
words. They are these : " From this, latter, tem- 
porary, occasional institution, (referring to the Is r 
raelites washing their clothes when they were be- 
fore Mount Sinai,) such as they had many grant- 
ed to them whilst they were in the wilderness, be- 
fore the giving of the law, the Rabbins have formed 
a baptism for those that enter into their synagogue; 
a fancy, top, greedily embraced by some Christian 
writers, who would have the holy ordinance of the 
church's baptism to be derived from thence. But 
this washing of their clothes, not of their bodies,, 
was temporary, never repeated ; neither is there, 
any thing of any such baptism pr washing requi- 
red in any proselytes, either men or women, 
where the laws of their admission are strictly set- 
down. Nor are there the least footsteps of any 
such usage among the Jews until after the. day 
pf John the Baptist, in imitation of whom it was 
first taken up by some Antimishnical Rabbins." 
Owen on Heb. vol. 1. Exercit. 19. p. 272.' The 
same thing he asserts, in his Theologum, 1. 5. 
Digress. 1. p. 447. " The institution of the rite 
of baptism is no where mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament; no example is extant, nor, during the 
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Jewish church, was it ever used in the admis- 
7/ -> / sion of proselytes ; no mention of it is to be 

v* w^- &-* * 

met with in Philo, Josephus, nor in Jesus the 
son of Sirack, nor in the evangelic history." 
x3 The opinion, on this point, entertained by Dr 

7$ 7nn_Lardner, the very learned author of the Credi- 
bility, &c. I met with in a volume of letters to 
and from the late Dr Philip Doddridge. " As for 
the baptism of proselytes, (says Dr L.) I take it 
be a mere fiction of the Rabbins, by whom 
we have suffered ourselves too often to be impo- 
sed upon." p. 275. I might have added another 
authority to those I have quoted, and one not 
more disposed to object to infant baptism than 
the two writers last mentioned ; I mean Dr Jen- 
nings, the author of the Dissertations on the 
Jewish Antiquities, the course of whose studies 
would naturally have led him to discover any 
thing that was to be met with in favour of the 
antiquity of proselyte baptism. His words are 
" It remains to be proved, not only that Chris- 
*i an baptism was instituted in the room of prose- 
tyte baptism, but that the Jews had any such 
baptism in our Saviour's time. The earliest ac- 
counts we have of it are in the Mishnah and Ge- 
* And again, he says, " There wants 


* As, in the following discussion, there is occasion frequently 
to refer to different Jewish writings, as the Mishnah, the Tal- 
mud, and the Gemara, it ma}' be useful to mention, for the 
sake of those not acquainted with these names, the history and 
origin of the different kinds of writings that are thus distinguish- 
ed. After the Pabylonish captivity, when the Jews returned to 
their own land, Ezra was employed to arrange afresh the ob- 
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more evidence of its being as ancient as our Sa- 
viour's time, than I apprehend can be produced, 

servances of the Jewish chureh. Those usages which existed 
previous to the captivity, and which, though not particularly 
mentioned in Scripture, were considered as ancient and appro- 
ved, now began to form what the .Jews call, their oral laww 
From this period, they speak of a two-fold law, viz. that con- 
tained in the Scriptures, and that handed down by the tradi- 
tion of the elders. This last was soon considered, not only as 
paramount with the former, but as possessing even higher au- 
thority. It is in reference to this, that our Lord said, " Ye 
make the word of God of none effect by your traditions." Mark 
vii. 13. Indeed, there is a very striking resemblance between 
the way in. which the Old Testament Scriptures are overlooked 
by the Jews in latter, times, and the way in which those of the 
New Testament .have been treated by the abettors of the church 
of Rome. . These, in like manner, conceive the traditions of 
the church as necessary to explain the import of the written, 
word ; and in this way the meaning of Scripture can be moit 
conveniently accommodated to the designs of the expositors. 

The Jewish writers give the following account of the origin 
and .history of their eral law. When Moses, say they, received 
the law. from God on Mount Sinai, . besides that part of it 
which he was .commanded to commit .to writing, he .received the 
interpretation of it directly from the mouth of God. This was 
commanded not to be written, but .to be transmitted by tra- 
dition, from generation to generation. This oral law, they 
farther suppose, was repeated by Moses before his death to Jo- 
shua; by him it was delivered to the elders; and, after pass- 
ing through a number of hands, among whom are mention- 
ed Simeon, who took our Lord in his arms, .and Gamaliel, at, 
whose feet Paul was educated, one Rabbi. Judah Hakkadojsh 
wrote it in .a book which they call the Mishnah. 

Such is the fanciful account given by the Talmudfcal writers, 
for which there is no foundation in history, .either sacred or : 
profane. 

The true account of this matter, so far as it can be collected,, 
seems to be the following : Certain traditions appear to have- 
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to ground an argument upon it in relation to 
Christian- baptism." These concessions of such 

Tbeen received and handed down from the days of Ezra. After 
he death of Simon the Just, there arose a class of men called 
Tannaim, or Mishnical Doctors, who drew inferences from 
these traditions, which they introduced among the traditions 
themselves, and held to be of equal authority. These infe- 
rences were, like the traditions from which they were drawn, 
transmitted, not in writing, but orally. At last they be- 
came so numerous, that about the middle of the second cen<- 
tury of the Christian era, it was found necessary to put the 
whole in writing. This was done by the above mentioned 
Rabbi Judah, who compiled them in six books, digesting and ar- 
ranging them under different heads, and this compilation is called 
the Mishnah. As this work was highly esteemed by the Jews, 
as soon as it was published it became the study of their learned 
men both in Judea and Babylon, who wrote commentaries up- 
on it. These commentaries, together with the Mishnah as the 
text, go by the name of the Talmuds, and are distinguished into 
the Babylonish and the Jerusalem Talmud's. When these com- 
jnentaries are taken separately, they are denominated the Ge- 
mara, or the complement, the Jilting up, as they are supposed 
to supply what is wanting in the Mishnah. Thus the Mishnak 
5s the text ; the G'emara the commentary ; and both together re- 
ceive the name of the Talmud. The commentary on the Mish- 
nah given-by the Jews of Judea, along with the Mishnah as 
the text, is .called the Jerusalem Talmud ; and that by the Jews 
of Babylon, the Babylonish Talmud. The former was comple- 
ted about the end of the third century, the latter about the be- 
ginning of the sixth. The Babylonish Talmud is that which is 
chiefly followed by the modern Jews. This forms the chief 
subject of the studies of their learned men, as comprehending, 
in their opinion, the whole doctrines and* rites of their religion. 
Indeed, the name G'emara is exclusively employed to denote 
this commentary on the Babylonish Talmud; 

Of this Talmud, Maimonides, a learned Jew of the 12& 
century, made an abstract, giving simply the decisions on the 
various cases stated in it, and omitting the discussions cotmec- 
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distinguished Psedo-baptists, I confess, staggered 
me not a little on this point. Did you ever meet 
with Dr Gill's dissertation on this subject ? 

Eug. I never did ; I have heard it is now very 
scarce. - 

Epen. I believe it is so. I got a reading of it 
from a friend ; and, as it is not to be met \yith 
every day, I took an abstract of his reasonings, 
which, if you have no objections, I shall read to 
you. 'N 

ted with them. This, in^point of perspicuity and arrangement, 
is esteemed oiie of the most complete digests cf law ever made. 
Those who professed to be particularly learned in the oral or 
traditionary law, have received different names at the different 
periods of the Jewish history. Previous to the publishing of 
the Mishnah, they were called Tannaim, a word derived from 
one that signifies to deliver by tradition. It was out of the 
traditions of the Tannaim, or Mishnical Doctors, the Mishnah 
was composed. " And after the publication of the Mishnah till 
the time of the Babylonish Talmud, they went by the name of 
Amoraim, i.e. Dictators, from their dictating the explanations 
of the Mishnah contained in the Geinara.. The Amoraim are 
the same with the Gemarical Doctors, out of whose commenta- 
ries on the Mishnah the Gemara was composed. For about 
one hundred years after the publishing of the Talmud, their 
learned men went by the name of Seburaim, or opinionists, be- 
cause they did not then dictate any thing themselves, but drew 
their opinions,." by argument and inference, from, what was al- 
ready contained in the Mishnah and Gemara. After this, they 
received the i name of Geonim, denoting the Sublime or Excel- 
lent Doctors. But for many centuries, those who excelled ih 
this traditionary learning have only received the title, of Rabbi, 
except those who ministered in the synagogues, who were ac^ 
customed to receive the appellation of Chacams, or Wise Men. 

For farther particulars on this subject, see Prid. Conn- 
P. 324,. ' _.-. 
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Eug. I shall be very happy to hear it. 
Epen. The Doctor divides his dissertation into 
five chapters. The first treats of the various sorts 
of proselytes among the Jews. In this there is 
-> nothing particularly relating to the subject of bap- 
y\ tism ; only he concludes with observing, that it 
CKj is the proselytes denominated Proselytes of Right- 
eousness, who are said to have been received in- 
^ , to the Jewish church by baptism. The males by 
<1 1 circumcision, baptism, and sacrifice ; and .the fe-- 
V) fTb males by baptism and sacrifice. 

<$ -"- n the second chapter he notices the occasion 
. f\ J\of this dissertation. He writes it, he informs us,, 
*' 7s^. n account of several learned men- asserting, that 
r this practice of receiving proselytes with their in- 
; JJ fants into the Jewish church by baptism, prevail- 
XV A 6d among tlie Jews before the time of our Saviour 
' J * N^ and 'John the Baptist,, and their giving this as a 
M \ season why the Scriptures are so silent on the 
^ subject of infant baptism, Christian baptism 
they conceive founded on a practice that already 
prevailed, and hence it was unnecessary to speci- 
fy particularly who were the subjects of it. . Here 
he quotes Broughton,. Ainsworlh,. Selden, Ham- 
mond, and Lightfoot,. These,, he. shews,, quote 
the T.almudical. writers in support of this prac- 
tice; and the two last, Hammond and Lightfoot, 
lay peculiar stress on at as an argument for infant 
baptism. Hammond says, " The foundation of 
the baptism of Christian infants is far more fitly 
.laid in this practice than in circumcision ;" and 
^ that it is the true basis of infant baptism.." 
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From these authorities, he observes, Dr Wajl 
has taken his dissertation on Jewish baptism, as 
ie acknowledges he was not so well acquainted 
ivith the books to be searched for such quotations ; 
md from such authorities it is now common for 
?very writer on the subject of infant baptism to 
;ake for granted the existence of such a practice. 
The third chapter is entitled, " The proof of 
;he baptism of Jewish proselytes enquired into ; 
whether there is any proof of it before, at, or 
quickly after, the times of John and Christ." 
Here, 1. it is remarked, that nothing of this^ps 
dnd appears in the writings of the Old Testa- 
nent which chiefly concern the Jewish nation. ^ 
Or Lightfoot, indeed, asserts, that Jacob admit- 
,ed the proselytes of Schechem by baptism, but 
jives no proof of it ; and the Babylonian Tal- 
nud, reciting Exod. ii. 5. says, the daughter of 
Pharaoh came down to wash herself from the 
idols of her father's house."" But this is a gloss 
)f Jarchi, a writer of the twelfth century. No- , ^ 
thing, however, is more plain, than t!at there i^ 
tvas an express law for the admission of proselytes 
to the privileges of the Jewish religion, and this 
ivas by the circumcision of the proselyte and of 
ill his males. Nor does it ever appear that any 
mode of admission was used. There was 
law for the stranger or proselyte, and for the 
home-born Israelite, Exod. xii. 48, 49. Pro- 
selytes are mentioned in the times of Hezekiah, 
2 Chron. xxx. 25., but no intimation of their 
Baptism. Particular rites were to be observed iu 
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the case of the marriage of an Israelite to a cap. 
tive woman taken in war. Dent, xxi._10., but 
nothing is said of her baptism. Neither is any 
hint of this kind given in regard to those who se- 
parated themselves from the heathen, and came 
with the Jews out of Babylon, Ezra vi. 21. 
2. In the Apocryphal books, supposed to be writ- 
ten between the time the Old Testament Scrip, 
tures were finished, and the, commencement of 
the New Testament dispensation, we find no 
mention made of any such custom, though they 
sometimes speak of proselytes being made to the 
Jewish religion. Thus, when Judith cut off the 
head of Olofernes, it is said, " Achior the Am- 
monite, seeing all that the God of Israel did, 
strongly believed in God, and circumcised the 
flesh of his foreskin, aiid wa,s added to the 
house of Israel unto this day.' 1 3. Mention is 
*aade of proselytes in the New Testament, Matt. 
xxiii. 15., Acts ii. 10., vi. 5., and xiii. 43. ; but 
nothing said concerning their admission, or the 
manner of it.- 4. As there are no traces of this 
custom in the Jewish writings before or about 
the times of John, Christ, and his Apostles, so 
neither are there any in those which were writ- 
ten within a short time after. Thus Philo the 
Jew lived in the first century at Alexandria, 
where it is more probable there would be prose- 
lytes than in Judea, and though he mentions 
proselytes as they were admitted by Moses, he is 
quite silent about their baptism. Neither is there 
any hint of this custom in. the Rabbinical books. 
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said by the Jews to be written a little before or 
after this period, as the books of Bahir, Zohar, 
the Targums of Onkelos on the Pentateuch, and 
of Jonathan Ben Uzziel on the Prophets. 5. 
Josephus, who lived a little after Philo, speaks 
of many Gentiles, nay, of whole nations, coming 
over to Judaism; and speaks of their being cir- 
cumcised, but nothing of their baptism. He par- 
ticularly mentions Helena, Queen of Adiabene, 
but says nothing of her baptism, though he speaks 
of Izates, her son, being circumcised. 6. This 
custom is not mentioned in the Targums, or Chal- 
dee paraphrases. It has been already noticed, it 
is not found in those of Jonathan Ben Uzziel and 
Onkelos, which are the most ancient, the one 
being written about the beginning of the first 
century, and the other about the end of it. The 
rest are of uncertain dates, and uncertain authors. 
In one, indeed, the Targum of Pseudo- Jonathan />T. 
on Exod. xii. 44., it is said, " And every stran-V^ ^, 
ger who is sold for a servant to an Israelite, /~ 

bought with money, then thou shalt circumcise 
him, and thou shalt dip him, and so shall he eat 
the passover." But in this Targum, not only is 
mention made of the Mishnah, but it abounds 
^ T ith Talmudic fables and traditions ; and hence 
it must have been written after both the Mishnah 
and Talmud, 1 and, of course, can have no higher 
authority than they possess. 7. No mention is 
made of this* custom in the Mishnah, or book of 
Jewish traditions. This is a collection of all the 
traditions among the Jews, which had been hand- 
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ed down from age to age, and were collected in- 
to a book by R. Judah Hakkadosh, in the mid- 
dle of the second century, or, according to others, 
about the beginning of the third. Dr Wall, in- 
deed, transcribing from Selden, says an allusion* 
to this practice is found, not only in the Gemara, 
but in the text of the Mishnah itself, which, as he 
V suggests, speaks of a child becoming a proselyte by 
baptism. But the passage referred to says no such 
thing. It runs thus : " A she stranger, a captive, 
and a maiden, who are redeemed, and become pro- 
selytes, and are made free, being under (or as in 
the following section, above) three years and one 
day old, are allowed the matrimonial dowry." 
v i. e. when they come to age and are married. An- 
U other .passage from the Mishnah speaks of dip- 
y ping in the case of uncleanness, but has no refe- 
K . \5 renee to proselyte baptism. Neither do I find 
\^j this practice mentioned in the Rabbot, or com- 
\ j mentaries on the Pentateuch, and the five Me- 
v J jj/gellot, and which were written about A. D. 300. 
\/y 8. This custom is not mentioned by any of the 
Christian fathers of the first three or four centu- 
ries. Barnabas, who was a Jew, in his Epistle, 
still extant, treats chiefly of Jewish rites, and of 
their being typical of evangelical things, and yet 
says nothing of this custom. Nay, he directly 
* . sets himself to find out what was before said of 
, s J the ordinance of baptism. " Let us enquire, 1 ' 
A y says he, " whether the Lor.d has taken any care to 
make manifest beforehand any thing concerning 
" (that is, concerning baptism,) and then 
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he adds, " Concerning the water, it is written to 
Israel, how the baptism that leads to the remis- 
sion of 'sins, they would hot ; but appointed for 
themselves," referring to their own superstitious 
worship, against which our Lord inveighs/ 
like manner, Trypho, the Jew, in his dispute 
with Justin Martyr, when the latter asked what 
was necessary, answers, " to keep the Sabbath-r- 
to be circumcised to be baptised, whoever touch- 
es those things forbidden by Moses ;" plainly re- 
ferring to the purification to be observed after 
uncleanness, but not a syllable about proselyte 
baptism. - 

In the fourth chapter of this dissertation, the 
Doctor proceeds to shew, that the only proof al- 
leged in support of this custom, is derived from / 
the Talmud and<Talmudieal writers. There are 
two Talmuds, the one called the Jerusalem, and 
the other the Babylonian Talmud. The former 
was written for the use of the Jews in Judea, af- 
ter the destruction of the temple ; and the other 
for those at Babylon and the adjacent countries. /. ^ O U' 
The former is supposed to be finished A. D. 230, 
(Some make it later.) Here are two or three 
passages that speak of proselytes being dipped. 
The only case mentioned of an infant, is where 
a saying of B. Hezekiah is quoted to this effect, 
" A man finds an infant cast out, (i. e. exposed,) 
and he dips it in the name of a servant," or for 
servitude. But even this is different from pro- 
selyte baptism; and yet this is the onfy clause 

K 
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produced, by Dr Lightfoot out of this Talmud 
The Babylonian Talmud is usually supposed t( 
. have been finished about A. D. 500. In this Tal 
mud we find the following commentary on Numb 
xv. 15, " As ye are, so shall the stranger be be- 
fore the Lord, 1 ' " As your fathers entered not in- 
to covenant but by circumcision, and dipping, 
and acceptance of blood, or sacrifice : so they (the 
proselytes) enter not into covenant but by cir- 
cumcisioh, and dipping, and through acceptance 
of blood,"" /. e. by sacrifice. Other passages con- 
tain a similar allusion to the baptism of prose- 
lytes, and particular regulations regarding the 
quantity of water in some cases necessary ; toge- 
ther with the mode to . be observed where women 
are baptised. <f There is but one instance I have 
met wit h," . says the Doctor, " in this Talmud, 
of the .dipping of a child, or a minor niade a 
proselyte; and a male is so called till he is thir- 
fO'X teen years and one day. Of such an one it is 
'^ said, e A proselyte, a little one, (a mino^) they 
dip him, by the decree of the Sanhedrim.' That 
is, according to the gloss, one that has no father, 
and his mother brings him to the Sanhedrim ; to 
be made a proselyte,, and there are three at his 
dipping, and they are a father to him, and by 
their means he is made a proselyte. And in the 
same place it is. observed, of a stranger whose 
-sons and daughters are made proselytes with him, 
and acquiesce in what their father has done, 
when they grow up they may make it void." 
Such is the evidence from the Talmuds. Mai- 
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monides, who lived in the twelfth century, was 
an industrious and judicious compiler out of the 
Talmud ; but he cannot be thought of higher au- 
thority than the writings from which he has de- 
rived his information. Later writers, again, de- 
rive their information from him. 
, The Talmudical writers pretend, indeed, to 
found the practice of proselyte baptism on Scrip- 
ture authority. Thus, it is asked, " From 
whence is it? (or. a proof of it..) From what is 
written Exod. xix. 10., where there is an obli- 
gation to wash clothes, there is an. obligation to. 
dip." Again, they infer it from Moses sprinkling 
the blood upon the people, for they add, " there 
is no sprinkling without dipping^' as strange an 
inference as that dipping should be understood 
to be implied in washing of clothes. I formerly 
mentioned-a quotation from Dr Owen, which Br 
Gill here introduces, shewing the impression the. 
former had of the absurdity of the Rabbin ? s at- 
tempting to graft the practice of proselyte baptism, 
on such a passage of Scripture as this in GExod, Dr 
Lightfoot carries this custom even higher than 
the Jews themselves, as he supposes Jacob chose 
into his family some of the Sliechemites, and other 
heathens, when going to worship at Bethel; but 
for this supposition, no authority is quoted. It 
is singular, however, that this learned man after- 
wards expressed his doubt respecting the origin 
of this kincLof baptism. " We acknowledge," says 
he, "that circumcision was of divine institution ; 
but by whom baptism, that was inseparable from 
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*\ _ it, was instituted, is doubtful." Another, learned 
,XL-<LT>C- W riter, Rhenford, carries the custom still higher, 
and supposes that Jacob took it from Adam, who, 
lie imagines, at the solemn making of the covenant 
with him, was washed with water, before he put 
on.the garments God gave him. This is stretch- 
ing conjecture with a witness^ and needs no com- 
mentary. While 'this custom, then, has the Tal- 
mud for its only authority ; and .while it is so 
miserably supported by Scripture, we cannot, I 
think, for a moment suppose Christiaii baptism 
founded on iti, 

The fifth chapter contains the reasons why 

n Christian baptism is not founded, on, or taken 

jyfrom, the pretended Jewish baptism of Israelites 

f ,r or proselytes. / 

.,-p 1. The Talniuds are of too late a date to prove 

* #' that this custom obtained before the times of John. 

y and Christ, since they were written some centu- 

ries after those times. H'ere the Doctor quotes a 
number of extravagant conjectures, entertained by 
learned men, respecting the origin of this rite, 
which it is unnecessary now to mention. Among 
these, he thinks Dr Owen's not very probable ; tho' 
more so than many others, viz. that it was adopted 
by some of the Antimishnical Rabbins in imitation 
of John the Baptist. His own idea is, that it was 
employed by the Jews after their dispersion among 
the heathen, on the general notion of the unclean- 
ness of heathens, and that they, therefore, devised 
this baptism, as a symbol of purity for proselytes to 
observe before embracing Judaism. 3. This cus- 
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torn, though observed as a religious act, has scarce 
any appearance of devotion, but looks more like 
a civil affair, it -being in some cases under the 
cognizance of the Sanhedrim, or court of judiea- 
ture. It was not administered in the name of 
God. Besides this, baptism was supposed to give ** 

a licence to things most impure and abominable. .. 

All former relations were supposed dissolved by "^ 
it. Thus it is said, " When one becomes a pro- 
selyte, he and they (his former relations) are not / 
guilty, by reason- thereof, on account of incest/ ~ 
at all; so that it is according to law, (the civil 
law of the Jews,) that a- Gentile may marry his 
own mother or hi& sister, when they become pro- 
selytes." 1 ' Now, is it possible to conceive Chris- 
tian baptism is at all founded on such a custom 
as this ? 3. It greatly detracts from John's bap- 
tism to suppose it founded on this custom. Be- 
sidesi why do the Jews distinguish John by the 
title the Baptist, if this ciMom was common ? 
The Scriptures say he was sent to baptise witfo 
water, but what need of a commission for. this, 
if such a practice was quite customary ? Again, 
why did the Jews ask of John, " Why baptizest 
thou if thou art not the Christ r" if it. was- a com- 
mon th ing to baptise. W r hen the Pharisees were 
asked, whether the baptism ef John was from 
heaven or of men, had it been according to a 
prevailing custom, founded on a human tradition, 
they might readily have said. Of men* 4-,- The 
Jews will not allow that any proof of baptism 
be produced, either from the writings of the 
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Old Testament,, or .from the Talmuds. Thus, a 
Jew of the twelfth century.,, when he speaks of 
receiving proselytes, both men and women, 
speaks of the former as received by circumcision,, 
but takes no- notice of baptism. Had he thought 
the baptism their Talmud speaks of had any affi- 
nity to ours, and was the ground of it, he would 
not have been so gravelled as he was with an ob- 
jection of the Christians, which is put thus, 
* * We baptise male and female, and hereby re- 
ceive them into our religion ; but you circumcise 
men only, and not women."'' To* this he appears 
quite at a loss how to answer ; whereas he might 
.readily have answered, had proselyte baptism been 
.so prevalent as is alleged. 5. To say as Dr Light- 
foot does, that Christ took up baptism as he 
.found it, i. e. as practised by the Jews, is to de- 
rogate from the character and authority of our 
Lord. It is to- make him teach for doctrines the 
commandments of men, which he himself con- 
demns. We know well the Lord Jesus severely 
.inveighs against the traditions of the Jews, and 
yet the case before us supposes, that our Lord so 
far countenanced one of these traditions, as to 
.graft one of his own ordinances upon it_ - 6. This 
notion reflects dishonour on the ordinance of bap- 
tism, as founded on a human tradition. 7. If 
it was customary for the Jews to receive children 
.by baptism before the time of John, then it would 
&e reasonable to suppose^ we would have had 
some instances of such being baptised, either by 
John, or by the Apostles of Christ ; but no such 
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example is to be met with. 8. IF this be viewed 
as the foundation of baptism, persons baptising 
themselves without an administrator at all, will 
be supported by it, as this was unquestionably 
the way in which the baptisms referred to were 
observed. 9. If this Jewish custom be regarded 
as the foundation of Christian baptism, it will 
countenance the Socinian notion, that it is im- 
proper to baptise the children of believers in ge- 
neral; that it is a rite only applicable to those 
who are passing out of a state of heathenism and 
embracing Christianity ; that though the whole 
family then existing may be baptised, it is im- 
proper to baptise the children that may be born 
afterwards. 10. If this be the foundation of our 
baptising infants, all the other regulations re- 
garding this baptism, said to be practised by the 
Jews, should be observed, as that it should be 
done before three witnesses, men of eminence, 
&c. but this is not at all applicable to the bap- 
tisms mentioned in the New Testament. 11. If 
this had been the mode of receiving the Ethio r 
pian Eunuch, and other proselytes mentioned in 
Scripture^ on what ground were they baptised 
again ? This looks somewhat like a rebaptization. 
12. According to the Jewish custom referred to, 
when a woman in a state of pregnancy was bap r 
tised, the baptism was of equal efficacy to the 
ehild, and, of course, it did not need baptism. 
This, however, is certainly not attended to by 
Psedo-baptists. In the beginning of the fourth 
century, some were of the same opinion with the 
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Jews in this respect : but a canon in the Council 
of Neocsesarea was made against it ; which would 
not have been the case, had this Jewish- practice, 
even at that period, been considered as the rule. 
Lastly, As an argumentum ad hominem, at least, 
in this Jewish custom, the only baptism; known 
was dipping. In some of the passages relating 
to it, the quantity of water necessary is par- 
ticularly described. Again, as an argument of 
the same kind, founding Christian baptism on 
this practice, destroys the common argument 
for infant baptism, from its coming in the room 
> of circumcision. On this principle, baptism was 
long cotemporary with circumcision, and, of 

\J course, could not come in its room. 

<3 The Doctor concludes his dissertation, then, 
with boldly asserting, after the most minute "in- 
^ quiry, that " this custom of baptizing children 
was so far from being common in all ages fore- 
going the times of John, Christ, and his Apos- 
tles, that not a single instance can be given of 
any one that ever was then baptized."" And adds 
in the words of Dr Owen, " that the opinion of 
some learned men concerning transferring the. 
rite of Jewish baptism by the Lord Jesus, which 
indeed did not then exist, for the use of his dis- 
eiplesj is destitute of all probability." So far the 
Doctor. 

After reading this dissertation, I acknowledge, 
I was led to take a very different view of the evi- 
dence in support of the existence of proselyte 
baptism among the Jews from what I hacJ 3 from 
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the confident manner with which it is often 
brought forward, -formerly entertained/ There 
is one part of this argument which the Doctor 
has touched but slightly, as you will observe from 
the abstract I have just read to you of his reason- 
ing, but which appears to me deserving of parti- 
cular consideration. It is this: Supposing the 
fact admitted, that it was customary previous to 
the time of Christ to admit proselytes among the 
Jews by baptism, it must be acknowledged to be 
an invention of men, one of the traditions of the 1 
elders. No one, I think, will assert that it was 
founded on divine authority, or will attempt to 
shew where this mode of initiation was instituted 
in the Old Testament Scriptures. Now, we well 
know how, on every other occasion, our Lord 
treated the traditions of the elders. He condemn- 
ed them in the most .unequivocal manlier ; and it 
was one object of his public teaching, to emanci- 
pate his disciples, and indeed all that heard him, 
from their influence. This being the case, then, 
I acknowledge, it would require very strong evi- 
dence, indeed, to convince me that he founded 
his own ordinance of baptism on one of these un- 
authorised usages of the elders, which, on every 
other occasion, he so peremptorily condemned ; 
flay, that he should leave the description of per- 
sons to whom this ordinance was to be applied 
so undefined, that they were left to find out the 
proper subjects of it, by referring to a practice in 
receiving proselytes, which was confessedly alto- 
gether of human authority, and which, of course,, 
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it became deeply sinful to introduce into the wor- 
ship of God. Whatever latitude men may take 
with regard to external institutions in these lat- 
ter times, nothing is more manifest, than that 
under the Mosaic dispensation, the introduction 
of what did not possess divine authority was con- 
sidered as a heinous violation. of the divine law, 
and exposing the individual chargeable with it 
to the tokens of the divine displeasure. These 
are to me most powerful, I had almost .said in- 
surmountable, objections to the validity of the 
argument from proselyte baptism in favour of the 
practice of infant baptism. Not only can I find 
no evidence of the practice existing previous t& 
the time of John the Baptist; but, even admit- 
ting the fact, it will not support the argument. 

JEug. As I formerly mentioned, I never met 
with Dr Gill's dissertation, which, I see, you 
have read with a good deal of attention, from 
the abstract of his argument you have now given 
me. The fact is so boldly asserted by many, that 
I may, perhaps, have taken its existence, like 
you, too easily for granted. At the same time, I 
can hardly tliliik that there is not more evidence 
in support of it. You have already, I think, re- 
ferred to Mr Walker -of Dublin's last pamphlet 
on baptism. You know he speaks most decided- 
ly respecting the existence of this practice ; and, 
in. a postscript, he quotes a book where he 
considers it very fully established. Have you 
.ever seen that publication ? 

Epcn. I have. You may easily conceive, when 
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I was hunting for evidence in -support of this 
practice, which I was accustomed to consider as 
making the language of the commission c[uite 
consistent with infant baptism, nay, decidedly 
favourable to- it, I was quite impatient to see 
the publication he refers to. It is a work of 
DanziusX- edited by Meuschen, and entitled JVb- 
vum Teslamentum ex Talmude et antiquitatibus He- 
brtforum, illustratum. I found, however, little more 
than the same quotations that are mentioned by 
Dr Gill. Among these is the strange supposition 
of one of the Rabbins, that Pharaoh's daughter, 
when she came down to the river Nile, at the 
time she found Moses, was baptised as a prose- 
lyte ; * though it must be confessed this writer 
does not admit that there is any validity in it. 
In like manner he notices the equally unfounded 
imagination, that Jacob received some of the 
Shechemites into his family by the same rite; 
Thus he supposes that the language of Jacob to 
his household, Gen. xxxv. 2., " Put away the 
strange gods that are among you, and be clean, 
and change your garments," might, with .some 
probability, be viewed as the origin of this rite, 
if it were certain that Jacob retained the women 
his sons had seized when they put the Shechem- 
ites to death.-j- The command given to the Is- 
raelites to wash their clothes before the giving of 
the law, is also particularly mentioned,^: as the 
source from which some are inclined to trace this 
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usage. The same regulations mentioned bj Dr 
Gill are here too quoted respecting the quantity 
of Water to be used, and the necessity of the whole 
body being immersed, so that not even 'the hair 
or nails should be excepted.* 

There is, indeed, one passage particularly no- 
ticed by this writer, as countenancing the exist- 
ence of such a practice, which, so far as I recol- 
lect, is not referred to by Dr Gill, and that is, 
Ezek. xvi. 9. " Then I washed thee with water. 1 ' 
Now, can you conceive any thing farther fetched 
than such quotations ? While the Jewish nation 
is presented under the figure of a female child 
exposed, the Lord is represented as having com- 
passion on her, and as bringing her. up till she 
was fit for marriage. The marriage union is 
then represented as taking place, agreeably to 
the figure, often used to denote the connection 
between God and the peculiar people. But be- 
fore this union, the nation, under this figure 
of a female, was to undergo those ablutions 
which, in such cases, were customary in ancient 
times. Surely, then, nothing can be more extra- 
vagant than, without any evidence, to suppose, 
that such figurative language refers to the bap- 
tism of the Israelites. Again, after placing their 
supposed baptism on such a foundation, it is add- 
ed, the baptism' of proselytes flowed from it as a 
rivulet from its fountain.-}- But if we know so 
little of the fountain, what reliance can we place 
on the quality of the stream ? This author, in- 

* Page 280, 283. f Page 237. - ' 
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deed, remarks, that it was iiot his design very par- 
ticularly to enquire into the circumstances attend- 
ing the introduction of baptism among the Jews, 
as they are very slightly noticed by the Talmudists, ? 
and totally omitted in Scripture.* When I met with j 
such a concession from a quarter from which I 
expected, if any where, to get satisfaction on this 
point; when I found this practice traced to suppo- 
sitions, which appeared so extravagant as its origin : 
when it was fairly acknowledged, that the Scrip- 
tures said nothing, and even the Talmudists very 
little, respecting the circumstances of that Jewish 
baptism, /which is referred to as the source from 
which this proselyte baptism so often mentioned 
is said to flow ; you will not be surprised, that I 
could no longer admit it as affording me a prin- 
ciple by which I was to explain the language of 
Christ's commission to his Apostles. 

There is, indeed, one remark made by this 
writer, which has often occurred to myself, and 
which I have no doubt is also familiar to your 
mind, viz. that when the Pharisees asked John 
the Baptist why he baptised, seeing he was nei- 
ther the Christ nor that prophet, they do 
enquire what baptism was, but seem to speak of 
it as something already known. This is the most 
plausible thing I have heard advanced in favour 
of the supposition, that baptism was known to 
the Jews previous to the time of John. With- 
out some additional evidence, however, I could 

* Page 269. 
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not found on this text -the doctrine of proselyte 
baptism. The language used on that occasion may, 
I think, be easily explained on other principles. 
Thus, it is manifest that a number of purifications 
were common among the Jews, and these aro 
tailed in the Epistle to the Hebrews divers bap- 
iisms. Now, had John been either the Christ, or 
ihat prophet that was expected, the Jews would 
have had no reason to be surprised at the institu- 
tion of a new baptism. The Christ that was to 
come was described as a prophet like unto Mo- 
ses ; .and, as Moses instituted a number of these 
ablutions, it would not have been matter of sur- 
prise, had the Messiah appointed something simi- 
lar. Nay, this was sometimes done even by the 
\. .prophets. Thus the prophet Elisha command- 
t\ 3 ed Naaman the Syrian to wash in Jordan seven 
\,b times for his leprosy. Now it would have been 
K* quite incompetent for any one but a: prophet of the 
/->' Jjord to have ^prescribed such a, purification ; for 
V you will observe the purification, or what was li- 
o ter.ally the baptism, appointed by Elisha on this 
'X*l .occasion, was something totally different from 
^ the ceremonies commanded to be observed by the 
^? priest, in the ordinary cases of a leper being 
\ jT^ cleansed. . This may be seen by comparing Le- 
\\ ; viticus xiv. and 2 Kings v. We have here, then, an 
express example of a prophet appointing a new 
baptism,, t. e. an application of water in a way 
not. instituted in the law. This appears to me, 
* then, to throw a good deal of light on the pas- 
sage in question, and to. be a, case quite in point- 
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Jews "knew what baptisms were, though the 
baptism of John, or washing with water simply, 
as a token of a profession of repentance, was new 
to them. The language of the Jews on this occa- 
sion, supposes that they would not have been sur- 
prised at any such new purification being appoint- 
ed by the Christ, or the prophet that was expected; 
Accordingly all the surprise they express is, that 
John instituted and administered this new purifi- 
cation, while he denied that he was either the 
Christ or that prophet. What do you think of 
this explanation ?' 

Eug. This view of the text is one that has not 
occurred to me before; and'T am not quite pre- 
pared to give ah opinion" ori it. But, had you 
not introduced it, I was going to mention this 
passage, as one that always struck me as strong* 
ly favouring the idea that baptism was not a no- 
velty to the Pharisees, when they put the-ques- 
tion to John respecting his reason for baptizing. 

Epen. I perfectly agree with you, that it esta- 
blishes this ; and it is undeniable, that, accord- 
ing to the- language of the Apostle, as well as the 
Old Testament Scriptures, the Jews had divers 
baptisms among them. But this particular way of 
applying baptism,- as connected with a profession 
of repentance, might, notwithstanding this, be a 
new institution; and hence, I think, this lan- 
guage will not necessarily imply that proselyte 
baptism was known at that time. 


If I recollect right, Taylor of Norwich, 
his tract on the Abrahamic covenant, and 
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connection with infant baptism, quoted, Light- 
foot in confirmation of the practice of proselyte 
baptism. Have you ever looked into his works ? 
. Epen. I have ; and I found the passage Taylor 
refers to by no means calculated to confirm the 
supposition, that the Lord Jesus would found 
his ordinance of baptism on any institution of 
this kind, .alleged to have been practised by 
the Jews. The passage referred to simply 
mentions, (and it must be on the doubtful au- 
thority of some of the Talmudical writers,) that 
in the days of Solomon, so many proselytes pro-? 
fessed Judaism, that, instead of circumcising 
them, they received,,jtJtieni by baptism.* Now, 
there is here ,not only the introduction of 
what was not commanded, but; the;; omission of 
what was ; literally .setting aside the ; command- 
ments; of God by their traditions. Surely ; one 
cannoty then, for a moment suppose,, that$ ad- 
mitting this story to be true, the Lord.; Jesus 
would have left his people to make out the inter- 
pretation of his command respecting baptism, or 
to learn the manner of. observing it,. from what 
was so palpable a violation of divine authority- 
Among other writers, , you .will . find Ainsworth, 

in his valuable .annotations' on ; the Pentateuch* 

.' \ 

* ;Dr .Ligh^foot's jvords.are, " ; Et certe ;admitteridi proselytos 
ratio haec fuit, scilicet per circumcisionem ; sed tempore Solo- 
monis quarido proselyiorum integrae chiliades accedebant, 5i, w< 
Juda?i nonulli testantur Tjaptismo sive lotione admissi fuere. 
Ligktfoot's Works, Vol. II* p. 200. cap. xxvi, De 
J-ud&orvm. 
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quoting this practice of proselyte baptism as com- 
mon among the Jews. Thus, in his commenta- 
ry on Gen. xvii. 12, he mentions as what he 
collected from the Jewish doctors, that there 
were three ways in which the Israelites were re- 
ceived into covenant with . God, viz. by, circum- 
cision, by baptism, , and by, sacrifice; and that 
Gentiles were to be received in the same way. 
The passage to which he refers in confirmation of 
the baptism, alluded to, is the same formerly men- 
tioned, .viz. .Exbd. xix. 10, where the Israelites 
were commanded to wash their clothes before the 
giving,.of the law from Sinai. But this information 
he quotes from Maimonides. Now, though he 
was esteemed an able compiler and commentator, 
vet it must be recollected he lived in the twelfth 

- / 

century, and he could only proceed-on the -autho- 
rity of the Talmudical writers, which, as we have 
already seen, does not go far enough back > to 
establish the point in question, even admitting 
their authority, if we had it, to be good. It is 
a- remarkable fact, .too, ; that this same Maimoni- 
des, after spending, much time in. commenting 
iippn the Gemara, cautions others against follow- 
ing his example, as, he says, he had reaped little 
advantage from it.* Thus vain have .been all my 
attempts to discover, what I most sincerely wish- 
ed to discover, some satisfactory evidence in sup- 
port .of this practice, which is. so often .and .so 

* His words are, " Cave ne tempus tuiim teras in 'exposi- 
tione et operosa consideratione Gemarse ; ego'enim in illd muJ- 
tempqris perdidi et parum utilitatis hapsi." 
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boldly brought forward as the method 1 by : which 
we are to ascertain how the Apostles, as Jews, 
would understand our Lord's command to go and 
Baptise all nations. " . 

Eug. As I formerly noticed, my good friend, 
I cannot be expected to be so much at home up- 
on this subject as you are, as perhaps I have ne- 
ver examined it so minutely; and at any rate, 
ft is a considerable time since I particularly turn- 
ed my attention to it. I can neither all at once, 
then, acquiesce in your quotations, nor am I 
prepared to dispute them. But do you not think 
there is at least a considerable appearance of truth 
in what has often been alleged, that the word. 
teach or disciple all nations, does not necessarily 
exclude children, seeing the Scriptures speak of 
ihe Jews being Moses' disciples, and we know 
they were in a state of discipleship under the 
Mosaic dispensation from their infancy. In like: 
manner, : -the children of believers are in a similar 
state, enjoying the advantage of being brought up 
in the loiowledge of divine truth j from-their ear- 
liest years. This I have always considered as one 
distinguishing circumstance in the- situation of 
the children of Christian parents.; .and it 'carinot: 
fee denied 'to be a very valuable'privilege. Wien 
a parent" is broughfc'to the knowledge, of the gos- 
pel, . his children, as a matter, of course, may be 
considered as brought, into a stater --of. disciple- 
ship, or of being educated in the .knowledge of 
the gospel. From the.:general profession of ^Chris- 
tianity in our day} we -may be less^ensible 0ths 
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distinguished advantage of being descended froiri 
Christians ;, but if you consider the state of 
things in early times, and think of Christians li- 
ving in the midst of heathens, and that, while 
ihe children of the one. class were carried to the 
church of Christ, those of the other were carried 
to the temples of idols, the importance of being 
connected with Christian parents will more con- 
spicuously appear. 

Epeii. I am by no means disposed to question, 
I assure you, the importance of being descended 
from Christian parents. I think we formerly 
talked of this. But though this is admitted, the 
inference that, therefore, the infant children of 
Christians should be baptised* will not at all fol- 
low. Two or three remarks occur to. me on what 
you have just stated. 1.. If the existence of the 
peculiar-advantage, of- being, under a Christianas 
roof, and of being in a state of training or enjoying 
the advantage of instruction, be an argument for 
children being bap.tisedy,ybumust allow me to bring, 
in along with them my old friends all the.slaves of 
a- Christian master,?, who would be certainly dis- 

* ' ~ - /. f 

tinguiighed by the same .advantage. 2i I should be 
really at a; loss.to :say, that an infanjfc of -aiweek or 
two old was in., a estate, of discipleship^ Baking even 
the: most, extensive view you may of, what is : im^. 
plied in training.up:a person as a dfecipie.^ Bu^ 3. 
Xhe^best vway to ascertain the pjcoper use of "this 
word, isto;see how it is used elsewhere^ The 
word rendered teach or disciple, in that part of the 
commission- which says, 6 5 go. and ..teach all .Ha?- 
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tioris, occurs, I think, only other three times iu 
Scripture; In Matt. xiii. 52. it is rendered in- 
structed^ (f Therefore every. Scribe who is instmc- 
ted unto the- kingdom/' See.- It is next applied 
to Joseph of Arimathea, - Matt, xxvii, 57. who, 
it is said, " was himself also a disciple of Jesus," 
literally, was discipled^ or to Jesus. Again -it 
is used Acts xiv. 21, .where we are told of Paul 
and Barnabas, that when they had taught many, 
literally, discipled many j they returned again to 
Uystra. Now- as in each of-: these passages it 
plainly means those who were capable of recei- 
ving instruction, I confess I>should think it for- 
cing the language of Scripture,, to. suppose that it 
can bear any other meaning- in the . commission 
which Christ gave to his Apostles. When I ask 
myself this question ; upon the supposition that 
the Lord Jesus intended that his Apostles should 
/first teach men, or make them disciples, and then 
baptise them, could he liave used language more 
calculated to express -his meaning ? I must an- 
swer j he could hot/ li is this fair -natural meafl- 
ing of the language of the commission^ then, es- 
pecially when illustrated by the subsequent histo- 
ry of the way in which baptism was observed in 
the Apostolic age, along with the- considerations 
I formerly mentioned^ respecting the inconclu- 
siveness of the reasoning from the 'Abrahamic 
covenant, which fairly shook my confidence in 
infant baptism. 

Eug. I should be very happy to hear any ob- 
servations -you have to suggest on the other 
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sages of Scripture generally introduced into this 
controversy; but I have, unfortunately, a parti- 
cular engagement at this hour, so I must leave 
you. However, if you choose, we can meet a- 
gain this day week, if that time will suit you. 
If you can call upon me, we shall talk over any 
thing farther that may have occurred to you re- 
specting the arguments usually brought forward 
on this subject. 

Epen. I certainly feel myself indebted to you 
for the patient hearing you have already given 
me. J acknowledge it will be to me very grati- 
fying, if you can afford leisure to hear me out. 
I wish very much, if you see any fallacy in an^ 
part oi; my reasoning, that you would "state it. 
I know YOU will have the candour to do 'so, if yo'u 
detect it ; v and, though you may not perceive it 
at first, by reflecting; on the subject afterwards, if 
any inaccuracy exist,; you will very probably dis- 
cover! where it lies. I shall therefore most thank- 
fully accept .of your proposal, and (God willing) 
call upon you this day week. -. . * 

Eug. Well, I shall be happy to see you at the 
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JRemarks,..on the general tenor of the Apostolic history respecting 
baptis m... Act's ii. 39... 1 Cor. vii. 14...*Ae baptism of households 
...Col. ii. ll...Gal. iii...Acts xv. v Rom. xi. 

Epen. I HAVE been unavoidably detained a lit- 
tle beyond my time ; but I have made no unne- 
cessary delay in coming to you. 1 hope you are 
all well this evening, 

Eug. I thank you; we are all, through the di- 
vine blessing, in good health. I was beginning to 
fear, indeed, that you had forgot your appoint- 
ment. I think we were talking last night of the 
Apostolic commission ; and you gave me your 
reasons for thinking it did not include the infant 
seed of believers,' Nothing. farther- has occurred 
to me with regard to- that passage than what I 
formerly stated; and I have had no leisure to 
make any enquiry yet into the state of the evi- 
dence respecting proselyte baptism. But, after 
all, you do not, I hope, think there is no difficul- 
ty attaches to the Baptist side of the question,- 
even from that part of the Scriptures which 
relates to the history of baptism.. There are 
different parts of the Apostolic history respect- 
ing the application of this ordinance, which, to 
say the least of them, seem to have a very fe= 
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vcurable aspect to infant baptism. What, for 
example, do you think of the language of Peter 
to his countrymen, Acts ii. 59. " For the pro- 
mise is -to you and io your children? This looks 
so Jike the language of the promise to Abraham, 
" I will be a God to thee and thy seed? that I 
should think it most natural for Jews to under- 
stand the Apostle's language as implying, that 
while they whom he immediately addressed belie- 
ved, they should not only be baptised themselves, 
but their children should be baptised along with 
them. 

Epen. With regard to the New Testament his- 
tory, I think it cannot well be denied, that the ge- 
neral tenor of it, at least, is decidedly in favour of 
the supposition, that baptism was connected with' 
a profession of faith. Thus ifwe.go back to John's 
baptism, those who partook of it confessed their 
sins.* When we come to Christian, baptism as 
practised by the Apostles, they thai gladly received 
ike word, it is said, were baptised.^ In another 
part of the history we are told, when those who 
heard Philip preach believed, they were baptised, 
both men and women.^. This last passage appears to 
Jne particularly strong, as, from the specification, 
of the different sexes here, it would have been so 
natural to have mentioned children, had. they also 
been baptised. It properly comes under the head 
of circumstantial evidence ; but it has peculiar 
force, w;hen we compare it with the stile of the 

* Matt. iii. 6. f Acts & : 41. $ Acts viih 
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sacred writers, and mark the manner in which 
they -introduce children along with men^and wo- 
'men on other occasions. Thus, in the account 
of our Lord's miraculous increase of the loaves 
and fishes, the women and children are mentioned 
as partaking of them, as well as the men;* A- 
gauv when the disciples at Tyre were taking 
leave of Paul, it is said, " they all brought us on 
our way, with wives and children, till we were out 
'of the city.""-}- On the other hand, when Saul. 
'breathing out- threatenings and slaughter against 
the disciples, desired letters to Damascus, to -bring 
them bound to Jerusalem, as children were incapa- 
ble of discipleship, only men and women are inclu- 
"ded in the description. | In like manner, (to pur- 
sue the Apostolic history,) when Paul preached 
t Corinth, it is said, " many of the Corinthians 
hearing^ believed, and were baptised"^ But I need 
not multiply passages of this description. 

With regard to the text you have quoted from 
the address of Peter to his countrymen on the 
day bf Pentecost, I shall shortly state to you on 
"what grounds I conceive it cannot, with any pro- 
priety, be employed in support of anfant baptism. 
I need hardly remark, that we are apt to be mis- 
led by the word children here, as if it imported 
those who were in a state of childhood, or infan- 
cy. You well know the original word is often 
used j for persons grown up. I shall only mention 
~0iie example among many that might be quoted : 

* Matt. xiv. 21. f Acts xxi. 5. Acts ix. 2. \\ Acts"xviii. 8- 
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I was struck with it the other day, in reading 
the Greek Testament. In that passage where our 
Lord addresses a man who had been sick of the 
palsy, but whom he had healed, he says, " Son, 
thy sins be forgiven thee," literally child, the same 
word with the one used in Peter's address. To 
me it is quite clear, that the promise referred to 
in this passage is not the promise to Abraham, 
but the promise contained in the prophecy of 
Joel, mentioned in ver. 17, " And it shall come 
to pass in the last days, (saith God,) I will 
pour out my spirit upon all flesh ; and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophecy, and your 
young men shall see visions, and your old men 
shall dream dreams. And it shall come to pass, 
that whosoever shall call on'the name of the Lord 
shall be saved." Here there is a distinct promise 
of the effusion of the Holy Ghost in the latter 
clays. In the course of the Apostle's address, lie 
represents this promise as then fulfilled ; ver. 33, 
" Therefore (Jesus) being by the right hand of 
God exalted, and having received of the Father 
the promise of the Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth 
this which ye now see and hear." 1 When after 
this, then, in answer to the enquiry of those who 
were pricked in their heart, Peter says, " Re- 
pent and be baptised everyone of you, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost ;. 
for the promise is to you and to your children, 
and to all that are afar off, as many .as the Lord 
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our God shall call ;" it seems quite manifest that 
the promise referred to is the only one mentioned 
in the context, that respecting the spirit, quoted 
from Joel. 

Now supposing this admitted, which seems 
quite unquestionable, what did this promise con- 
tain? First, that the Lord would pour out his 
spirit on his people in the latter days ; secondly, 
that it should be poured out on their children, i. e. 
their sons and daughters, who, in token of their 
receiving it, should prophecy; and, thirdly, that it 
was not to be confined to the peculiar people, but to 
be extended to all flesh, men of every nation, who 
should be blessed with the call of the gospel, see- 
ing it was said, " Whosoever shall call on the 
name of the Lord shall be saved." But the ques- 
tion here occurs, what has the promise of the di- 
vine spirit to those sons and daughters who were 
capable of prophesying, and thus shewing .that 
they were partakers of his influences, to do with 
the administration of baptism to Infants, or those 
who were quite incapable of shewing that they 
had received the spirit ? Again, the Apostle ad- 
monishes those he addressed to repent and be 
baptised. The encouragement he holds out to 
them is, that they should receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost ; and the foundation of this encou- 
ragement was the promise of God. But this 
promise equally extended to their children, i. e. 
their sons and daughters capable of prophecy- 
ing. It was, therefore, on the same footing, a 
ground of encouragement to them to repent and 
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be baptised. Nay, it extended even to them who 
were afar off, who should enjoy the call of the 
gospel; and to them it was, in like manner, an in- 
ducement to repent and receive baptism. 

There are here, then, three distinct classes 
mentioned in the prophecy; those immediately 
addressed; their children, or (in the words of 
Joel,) their sons and daughters, who were to 
prophecy; and those afar off. Repentance is 
undoubtedly connected with baptism in the first 
and last classes. The middle class, according to 
the prophecy of Joel, were equally capable of it. 
Why then should we deviate from the plain mean- 
ing of the passage, and suppose any included who 
were neither capable of repentance nor of prophe- 
sying? If we include infants in the second class, 
we not only find a class introduced not mention- 
ed in the prophecy in which the promise referred 
to is found, but a class whp were altogether inca- 
pable of "feeling the force of the argument in sup- 
port of which this prophecy is brought forward. 
We should surely, in this case, be chargeable 
with reasoning very illogically. Our argument 
would run thus: Because there was a promise 
given of the spirit to the Jews, and to such of 
their children as were capable of prophesying, 
and because this is stated as an inducement to 
them to repent and be baptised ; therefore we are 
to conclude that their infants were to be baptised, 
who were altogether incapable of prophesying, 
and wlio were equally incapable of that repent-* 
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ance, as an inducement to which this promise 
is quoted. 

Eug. As I formerly stated, I shall be willing 
to hear your explanation of -those- texts which are 
generally introduced on this subject, and appear 
to favour infant baptism, though I may not be 
able, all at once, to. detect any inaccuracy in your 
interpretation of them. Let me next ask you*, 
then, how you explain 1 Cor. vii. 14., respect- 
ing the unbelieving husband being sanctified to 
the believing wife, and the unbelieving wife be- 
ing sanctified to the believing husband, else were 
your children unclean, says the Apostle, but now 
are they holy. I have always considered the 
common Baptist explanation of that passage a 
very forced one. You know well, that it is 
usually interpreted as referring to legitimacy, 
Now, certainly there is such a thing as lawful 
wedlock, even among those who have no preten- 
sions to Christianity. But this mode of interpre- 
tation would bastardise all who are not born of 
parents, one of whom at least is a Christian. 
Surely you do not .think this explanation a legiti- 
mate one ; and if not, how do you explain the 
passage, so as not to include the idea of some 
federal holiness as connected with being the off- 
spring of believers, or at least of being descended 
from parents, one of whom possesses this charac- 
ter. 

- Epen. Your remark is, I think, a very natural 
one, but it entirely arises from the use of an un- 
happy word in the explanation Baptists usually 
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give of this passage ; I mean the word legitimate. 
This term immediately suggests the idea of- hu- 
man laws, and of the act ta which it is applied 
being tried by this standard. Now there is cer- 
tainly no reference to human laws in the Apostle's 
reasoning, in the passage in question ;: hence be- 
ing unclean cannot refer to illegitimacy, in the 
common acceptation of that expression. But I 
understand the passage thus : The word here ren-^ 
dered unclean, is applied to meats that could not 
be used agreeably to the divine law. Acts x. 14-. 
Peter y when commanded to kill and eat, says, I 
have never eaten any thing common or unclean, 
i. e. that which the law of God did not allow me 
to use as food, and which, instead of being recei- 
ved., is to be rejected, or put away. Opposed to 
that which is thus unclean, is that which is holy, 
or that which can be used or enjoyed, agreeably 
to the divine commandment. Thus, 1 Tim. iv. 
4., " Every creature of God is good, and nothing 
is to be refused, (rejected, OB put away,) if rt be 
received with thanksgiving, for it is sanctified?, 
(rendered holy, or enjoyed agreeably to< the di- 
vine will,) by the word of God, (authorising: us 
to partake of it,) and'prayer _" It deserves notice, 
that it is a word of the same origin that is used 
by the LXX. for putting away the idolatrous 
wives in the time of Ezra, that is< employed to 
denote rejecting or refusing certain kinds of food, 
in this passage in the epistle to Timothy..* Now 

* Ezra x. 3.. '.xfahw ;. 1 Tim. : iy- 4.. 
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.this appears to me clearly .the way in which un- 
clean and holy are used in 1 Cor. vii. As I have 
already noticed, the -word legitimate is apt to mis- 
lead. It refers to human laws ; but what is a- 
greeable to human laws, and thus in -the common 
sense of the expression legitimate, is often quite 
contrary to the divine law. Thus the children 
of two unbelievers, where the parents are regular- 
ly married, are perfectly legitimate in the eye of 
human laws; but if it be true that the ploughing 
of the wicked is sin, that every thing that an un- 
believer does or enjoys, is neither done nor enjoyed 
agreeably to the divine law, seeing the grand 
principle of action that the law requires is want- 
ing,, viz. a regard to the glory of God ; then un- 
believers cannot enjoy their offspring agreeably 
to the divine law. Their children are not ren- 
dered holy to them, in the only way that any 
.created enjoyment is so rendered to the possessor, 
viz. being sanctified^ or made holy, by the word 
of God, (?, e. the possessor enjoying it agreeably 
.to the frame of mind, the doctrine, and precepts^ 
enjoined in the word of God,) and by prayer. 

I may here remark, in -passing, how unfound- 
ed the triumphant language is which Mr Baxter 
uses on this subject, and which has been so often 
echoed, by others. He boasts over .his opponent, 
Mr Tombs, who had adopted the phrase legiti- 
mate in explaining the term holy here,: that while 
the sense of federal holiness, which he (Mr Bax- 
ter) put upon it occurred nearly six hundred times 
in Scripture, it was not to be found in. the s 
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of legitimacy in a single instance. In the sense, 
however, which I have stated, it is undeniable, 
that it occurs as. frequently- as we have in Scrip- 
ture the distinction marked between what is clean 
or holy, or to be used agreeably to the divine 
will, and what is common or unclean. Nay we 
can with confidence go back to the radical mean- 
ing of holiness, viz. that which is separated from 
a common to a sacred use, to IDC employed agree- 
ably to the will of God, and in his service. The 
Christian is himself thus sanctified or separated 
to God; and whatever he enjoys, he enjoys with 
the peculiar blessing of God; Whatever he has, 
whether property, or wife, or children, are thus 
holy to him, as he endeavours to act in regard to 
all, agreeably to the will of God, and enjoys a 
special blessing with all he possesses. 

I understand the passage thus, then, Let not 
the unbelieving wife and, the believing husband 
separate, for the unbelieving wife is sanctified to 
the husband by the word of God, i. e. it is agree- 
able to the word of God they should live together. 
Hence he enjoys the blessing of God in living 
with her ; and in like manner the unbelieving 
husband is sanctified to the believing wife. 0- 
therwise, if it were not agreeable to the divine 
law that they should thus continue together, (as., 
for example, was the case in the days of Ezra, 
see chap. x. 3.) your children would be unclean, 
like unclean meats which you could not use or 
enjoy, they would need to be rejected. But now,, 
from the propriety of the believing husband con- 
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tinuing to live with the unbelieving wife being 
recognised by the divine law, your children are 
holy, you can enjoy them, having the blessing of 
God with them, just as you enjoy every kind of 
food which is rendered holy in the same way, by 
the word of God, being used agreeably to the di- 
"vine authority, and by prayer. * 

This view of the passage has this peculiar ad- 
vantage, that it gives the same meaning to the 
holiness of the unbelieving wife, and the holiness 
of the children ; while, by the view commonly 
taken of it by Psedo-baptists, or at least by the 
only one that will favour their system, the holi- 
ness of an unbelieving wife or husband, and that 
of the children, (though, as you well know, the 
words in the original are the same,) must be quit* 
different. No one speaks of the federal holiness 
of the "unbelieving husband or wife, though the 
same language is used in- regard to them, which 
is employed to denote the supposed federal holi- 
ness of the offspring. On the other hand, as in 
this passage the holiness of the children, be what 
it may, is represented as manifestly depending 
on that of the unbelieving husband or wife, is it 
not most natural to understand, that it is the 
same kind of holiness that is to be understood of 
both? But that of the unbeliever does not denote 
that of being devoted to the Lord in baptism, but 
being enjoyed according to the will of God. Oa 
this ground, the holiness of the children must na- 
turally mean, then, the same thing. Thus this 
explanation goes on a great broad principle, uni- 
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versally recognised in Scripture, that whenever we 
find our enjoyment of any comfort contrary to the 
divine will, it is to be parted with. Thus, if a man 
found the food he partook of condemned by the 
divine law, he was to give it up: If it was con- 
trary to the divine law to continue with an ido- 
latrous wife, as was the case in the days of Ezra, 
he was to leave her ; and in this case, the chil- 
dren he had by her were to be put away. On 
the other hand, if it -was agreeable to the will of 
God for a man to remain with his wife,, though 
an unbeliever, both his wife- and his children were 
sanctified to him, i. e. he enjoyed them agreeably 
to the divine will,- and with the divine blessing. : 
Evg. You have repeatedly referred to what' 
happened in the days of Ezra in connection with 
this passage. Now I have been accustomed to 
consider the one of these parts of Scripture as cal- 
culated to illustrate the other ; but I should be 

X ^" 

inclined to draw the very opposite conclusion. 
Thusj in the days of Ezra, the children of the 
idolatrous wives were not to be mingled with the 
holy seed, who had the seal of the covenant. 
They were unclean, in opposition to that holy 
seed ; and hence, is it not natural to suppose that 
the seed called holy in the New Testament, like 
the holy seed of old, partook of the seal of GodV 
coveiiant ? ' 

Epen. The links of this chain of reasoning do 
not seem to hang well together. In the first place, 
it takes for granted the fact, that baptism is to 
be administered to infants, as well as circumci- 
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sion. Secondly, that this is the natural import 
of-the word holy here, while it is manifestly used 
quite in a different sense in the immediate con- 
text; and I have endeavoured to shew, that the 
scope of the passage requires a different interpre- 
tation of it. But, thirdly, it farther assumes as 
a fact, of which there is no evidence, that none 
of those children of the Jews, though by idola- 
trous wives, in the days of Ezra, were circumci- 
sed. Now I conceive there is, on the other hand, 
very reason to .suppose that some of them, at 
least, would be so. But this did not make them 
holy, which if the holiness here referred to the 
seal of the covenant, it would have done. Their 
uncleanness depended not on their being destitute 
of circumcision, it remained whether they were 
circumcised or not. It arose from .their being 
.born of idolatrous mothers, while it was quite 
contrary to the divine law for the Jews to have 
such women as wives. Accordingly, all the chil- 
dren were put away as unclean, the daughters as 
well as the sons, although there could not in their 
case be this mark of difference between them and 
the holy seed. This is, to me, a satisfactory evi- 
dence, that here there is no reference to that holi- 
ness that arose from circumcision. These chil- 
.dren were not unclean as being uncircumcised ; 
their uncleanness arose from a different quarter, 
,so that both males and females were unclean, 
and the former were unclean whether circum- 
.cised or not. On this ground, . even if infant 
.baptism were admitted, and if this passage is 
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of inthians^were supposed to relate to the same 
ibject with that in Ezra, which I believe it 
jes, it could not be fairly argued, that the no- 
ness here related to baptism, but to that enj or- 
ient of the unbelieving partner, and of the chi!- 
ren which were the result of the connection, which 
; now agreeable to the will of God. 
Besides, there are other objections, and these, 
3 they appear to me, very weighty ones against 
le Psedo-baptist interpretation t>f this passage, 
'bus the common interpretation supposes the be- 
eving parent, (even though it were the mother, 
'ho has naturally least influence in the family,) 
) have such power as to apply the initiatory or- 
inance of the Christian system to her children. 
low it is not easily conceived, that a heathen fa- 
lier would allow his believing wife to do this. In 
be case of Timothy we find a striking instance 
f circumcision being omitted in infancy, though 
sis mother was a godly -character, because his fa- 
her was a Greek. His being, uncircumcised is 
nentioned as a thing well known to the Jews, be- 
ause they knew his father was a Greek. This 
Nearly intimates, that it^was not unusual to omit 
Us rite, when a child was born by a Jewess to 
i father belonging to another nation. While in 
; his case, then, the mother had so little influence, 
I should think any interpretation of a passage 
questionable, which took for granted her 
power, though she had an unbelieving hus- 
band, to baptise her children, while we know. 
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that Christianity was 'not less obnoxious to the 
heathen world than Judaism, nay more so. 

But farther, this last part of verse 14. must be 
construed either with the 13th verse or the first 
part of the 14th. Now, try it either way, and 
I think it will not be found applicable to that fe. 
deral holiness which is pleaded for. Thus, if I 
say, " if the unbelieving husband be pleased to 
clwell with his wife, let her not leave him, else 
were your children unclean, but now are .they 
holy," it would not be true, that if the children 
were already baptised, and in this sense holy, the 
subsequent separation of the parents could de- 
stroy that holiness. Or suppose we read it thus, 
(which, indeed, appears the most natural con- 
struction-,) "for the unbelieving wife is sanctified 
by (or to) the husband, and the unbelieving hus- 
band is sanctified by (or to) the wife, if it were 
not so your children would be unclean, but now 
they are holy:" What, then, will follow, if we 
suppose the holiness here refers to baptism. The 
Corinthians had written to Paul for his direction 
in certain cases of difficulty. One of these re- 
garded the conduct of a believer, when connected 
in marriage with an unbeliever> The Apostle 
says, ver. 12. " To the rest I speak, not the 
Lord," to shew that he was not at the time go- 
ing to inculcate what was taught by Christ du- 
ring his personal ministry; but to answer their 
enquiries, and to give them direction in a case 
that had puzzled them. Here, then, for the first 
time, they receive the information that the be- 
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liever and unbeliever should remain together. 
The reason given is, that the unbelieving par- 
ty is sanctified to the believer. From this it 
is inferred, that their children, who would other- 
wise have been unclean, are now holy; But 
if this means their being baptised, it would im- 
ply the absurdity of the parents having been 
acting on this inference before they received 
from the Apostle that ^information and those 
directions from which it was drawn. It would 
imply, that these children were baptised in ig- 
norance ; :for the Corinthians did not knew, 
till the Apostle wrote, that those children were 
holy, one of whose parents was an infidel. This 
holiness depended On a part of divine truth, they 
did not know till they received the Apostle's let- 
ter, viz. the lawfulness of a believer continuing 
in the marriage connection with an unbeliever. 
Thus, in whatever Way you construe the passage, 
it is not easy to see how any tolerable sense can 
be made of it$ if we suppose it to refer to the 
baptism of the children. I think^ then, we may 
fairly argue, that the Apostle cannot here refer to 
baptism; * otherwise, 1. This baptism must have 

* In a paper in the Christian Instructor, (a new periodical 
work lately begun in Edinburgh, and conducted with much 
ability,) this text, as well as Acts ii. 39. and Matt. xix. 14. has 
with much candour been given up, as having no connection with 
&e argument regarding infant baptism. This paper has been 
followed by another 1 , by the same writer, in which he gives 
what he conceives the real and solid grounds on which infant, 
baptism is to be supported. These consist, 1. In the common 
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been the result of ignorance at tlie 'time the Co- 
rinthians observed, it ; 2. If the children had beea 
baptised already, the effect could not be destroy- 
ed, their holiness could not be done away by any- 
subsequent separation of the parents ;. and it is 
manifest, the uncleanness spoken of could not 
relate to any subsequent children, : because the 
separation of the parents precluded the idea of 
such existing. 

. Eug. I confess some of your remarks on this 
passage 'are new to me; but allow me to observe, 
that the same objection would, in a certain de- 
gree, lie against your own interpretation, which 
you have urged against the one you have been 
combating. If I .understand your argument, 
it is this: Holiness cannot refer to baptism here, 
because it would imply, that the Corinthians 
baptised their children in certain circumstances, 
before they knew it was lawful for them to do 
so. In short, that there is an anachronism in 
the argument, (if I may so express it,) a mis- 
take in point of time as it implies, that they had 
acted upon the Apostle's information before they 
received it. Now, will not the same objection 
lie against your own interpretation ? It supposes 

argument from circumcision ; and, 2. In the practice of the 
early Christians. If these Conversations should be so fortunate 
as to meet the eye of this writer, it is presumed he will find 
objections to the validity of both of these arguments, which he 
has riot at least considered in the paper referred to, and which, 
in reviewing the subject, may not be altogether undeserving of 
his attention. See Christian Instructor, No. V. p. 311. 5 
No. V1L :p, 92. 
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holiness to mean the lawful enjoyment of the chil- 
dren; does not this imply, that they had been 
enjoying their children before the Apostle told 
them it was lawful to do so ? 
. Epen. I am happy to see, my dear friend, you 
enter so fully into the force of my argument, as 
is implied in this objection. But there is this 
material difference between the two cases : On 
my interpretation things merely remained as they 
were, till they got the Apostle's advice ; they nei- 
ther separated from the unbeliever, nor put away 
the offspring, till they -received direction. On 
the other supposition, they must have done some- 
thing positively in devoting their offspring to 
.God, before they knew the ground on which they 
lawfully could do so. I think you have both 
discernment to perceive, and candour to allow;, 
that there is a material difference between these 
two cases. . 

"-, Eug. I acknowledge this is fair. By the war, 
your quoting the case of Timothy's not being cir- 
cumcised in infancy, recals to my recollection an 
argument I heard urged lately by a strenuous 
Psedo-baptist, founded oh -there being no mention 
made of Timothy's baptism; He observed, that, 
if Timothy's baptism had beenTecorded after he 
became an adult, he thought it .would have de-f 
cided the question ; but its not being so, gives its 
every reason to think, from the character of his 
mother, that he was baptised in infancy. 

Epen. I am not aware that/there is .any force 
in tlus ? or that any conclusion whatever .can be 
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drawn from it. Would not the same reasoning 
lead us to infer, that circumcision was .not oh- 
served in infancy, since, notwithstanding the 
character of Timothy's mother, he was not then 
circumcised ? But admitting infant baptism to be 
practised in the Apostolic age, the same reason 
which prevented Timothy's being circumcised in 
Infancy, would, in all likelihood, have also pre-? 
vented his being baptised, viz. his father being a 
Greek. Besides, according to your own expression; 
is there not an anachronism in the argument ; the 
dates do not suit. Thus, the conversion of Paul is 
generally supposed to have taken plade to wards the 
end of 36, or the beginning of 37. It was not many 
years after this that Timothy j oined him. Though 
you suppose him to be young then, as was pro- 
bably the case, he was, at least, come the length 
of being a companion to the Apostle, and of ha* 
ving such a formed character, so well reported of 
by the brethren, as induced Paul to take him a- 
long with him. This would clearly make the pe^ 
riod of his infancy prior to'the institution of Chris- 
tian baptism altogether. ; 
Eug. I acknowledge I did not see much force 
in my friend's remark, as it must be allowed there 
are many disciples mentioned in Scripture, of 
whose baptism no notice is taken, though it can- 
not, on this account, be doubted that they were 
baptised. But I should like to know what you 
make of the baptised households, mentioned in 
Scripture. You will surely allow that this is a 
part of the history which, at first sight at least- 
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strongly favours infant baptism. I am aware of 
what has been often said on this subject, viz. that 
tjie account given of some of the households, clearly 
indicates that they were composed- of adults ;. as- 
the household of Stephanas ministered^tothe saints* 
and that of the jailor rejoiced in the Lord. But- 
the case of Lydia's household has always appear- 
ed to me a very strong one. Nothing is said of 
any one's faith but her own ; and yet no sooner is 
her baptism spoken of than the baptism of heiv 
household is immediately added^ in connection 1 
with it. Certainly, if you take the words of' 
the narration simply as they stand, an impartial 
reader would naturally conclude^, that, the house*r- 
hold was baptised .on Lydia's faith. It is ; the 
striking coincidence between the language here 
used and- the state of things under, the former, 
dispensation, where we well know the household 
was circumcised . in connection with the faith of. 
the head of the family when he embraced Juda- 
ism, that makes the argument from this case sor 
peculiarly strong,, that I think you .will not; easily, 
get quit of it: . * .< 

Epen. I acknowledge there is, at first sight, a 
good deal of plausibility in this statement, and 1 
have often argued from it in defence of infant 
baptism : But- 1 conceive^ on a . closer examina- 
tion of the passage, you will find there are some: 
material .objections against drawing this conclu- 
sion from it. In the first place, you will remark/ 
that if .you bring in all Lydia's household as re- 
ceiving baptism,, in. connection with her belig* 
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ying, you must allow me to bring in my old 
friends the slaves., as well as the children. A& ao 
mention is made of Lydia's having a husband, 
and as she seems to have been a woman in what 
we would call rather easy circumstances, from 
her readiness to entertain the Apostle and his* 
friends, there is surely as much reason to eoiu 
elude, that this household comprehended slaves as 
children. But though I have formerly shewn, 
that all the slaves of the family were unquestioa- 
ably to be circumcised, in connection with the 
profession, of their master, I suppose you would 
hardly go this length in regard to Lydia^s slaves,. 
although a reference to the state of things under 
the former dispensation would expressly require 
jeu to do so. Were we to take the words strictly. 
and literally, they would evidently require us to, 
suppose, that the adult members of Lydia's house- 
hold were baptised on her faith, as. well as her 
children, if there were any. If this, however, is 
a conclusion quite untenable, it shews the histo^ 
asian's. language cannot thus be understood. But 
if its literal meaning cannot be adopted, every 
anile of fair criticism will require us, to explain 
this passage by others where theosame subject is. 
introduced, and in these we uniformly find ibap- 
tism connected with, a profession of faith on, the? 
part of the person baptised. 

farther;,, if you will look to. another passage i 
i^he context, you will see the impropriety of ta- 
king expressions in their strictly literal sense, 
without adverting to the language used oil the 
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.subject* i other pasts of the word of GoeU 
Thus m ver. 31., in Paul's address to the jailor* 
it is said, " Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved, and thy house." Com- 
pare this with. " and when ske wag baptised, and 
her household^' and I think you must allow, that 
if, from the language in the one case, I am en- 
titled to believe that Lydia's household was bap-^ 
tiged on. her personal faith, I am equally entitled 
to infer in the other, that the house of the jailor 
would be saved on his personal faith.* If it fe 

* This is the view which Mr John Glas entertained^ of this 
subject. He, seems to have conceived, that it was clearly a mat- 
ter of revelation, that a man's household would be saved in 
connection with his personally believing ; that, therefore, this- 
ought to be a matter of faith ; and that, of course, when the 
child of a professing Christian, was not found walking as one in- 
terested in. this aalvatiqn, it was to be imputed to the parent not 
exercising this, faith in reference to the salvation of his house- 
hold, and npt following up this belief by the proper instruction 
of his children,. His words are- *' He. that, according to the 
call qf the Saviour,, believes on him, not. only for his own sal- 
vation, but alsq for the salvation of his house, is by this faith 
qualified and fitted for bringing up his children in the nurture 
and admonition of the tord. If our children grow up in alie- 
nation from salvation by the faith of Christ, we cannot excuse 
ourselves by this, that we could not communicate grace to them, 
as is cqmmonly dqne in. this case. But we ought rather to exa- 
mine ourselves,, if we have indeed believed in the Saviour for 
their; salvation a well as our, own,'* Again" If a man has 
indeed, believed, in the Saviour for the salvation of his house, as 
well as. his own, salvatipn,. he. cannot despair of his house upon 
^resent appearances tq the contrary,, but must still hope for the 
salvation of his family, according to that which is spoken, be- 
lieve in the, feord/Jesuu Christ,, and tfmsljalt be saved', and thy. 
liouse," 
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said in the one case, there is no mention made of 
the faith of the household previous to baptism, 
but only of Lydia's own faith, is it not equally 

1 " 

Here, then, we are called by Mr Glas to believe that there 
is as real a connection between the personal faith of a Christian 
parent and the salvation of his family, as there is between his 
personal faith and his own salvation. But this is too easily ta- 
ken for granted in the passages now quoted, as. being founded 
on this text in Acts xvi. 31. Before we are called to believe 
that the salvation of a family is connected with the faith of the 
head, of itj we are entitled to require that this doctrine be clear.- 
ly established as a majier. of revelation.. Now, how is... this esta- 
blished by Mr Glas ? He asserts it is contained in this passage, 
though we have shewn the language here used is susceptible ..of 
another interpretation, completely agreeable to the other parts 
of Scripture, while his interpretation is not so. I make this 
assertion, because the uniform language of Scripture makes per- 
sonal faith, in an adult at least, absolutely necessary to salva- 
tion. Now, Mr Glas does not confine the salvation that flows 
from the faith of the head of a family to his infant children, but 
extends it' to all who, according to the views of. the. Old, Testa- 
ment dispensation, were strictly members of his household.. 
Hence he. says "If the jailor believed, not. only for his own 
salvation, but also, as he was. called, for the salvation of his 
house ; all his house might as well be saved by that faith, as 
men's children, or slaves were miraculously healed, by the pa- 
rents or masters believing that Jesus was able to do it ; seeing 
the one salvation by faith is the sign of the other.." See Glas's 
Works, .Vol. III. p. 154 158. 

Here, then, faith is explicitly supposed not necessary, even in 
an adult, to salvation. It is not . merely he that believeth that 
shall be saved ; but he that is so happy as to be connected with a 
believing parent or master, shall, through the faith of this head 
of the family, partake of .the same blessings with the believing 
parent or master himself.. How inconsistent this is with the 
uniform tenor .of the New Testament Scriptures, which connect 
salvation, not with, any merely external relation to a .believer,: 
but with the persona! faith of every individual, it is needless 
to take time to illustrate. . 
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Bianifest in the other, that nojmenticm is aaaade 
of the faith of the Jailor's house, but only of his 
personally believing ? In short, the expressions 
are completely parallel. But how do we explain 
the one regarding^the faith of the jailor ? Do we 
say that his personal faith would secure the salva- 
tion of all his household ? No ! we say, in this case, 1 
the necessity of their believing is plainly to be 
understood, as in other parts of Scripture, salva- 
tion is uniformly connected with the faith of the 
individual to be saved. Now, why not apply the 
same reasoning here ? Ought we not, on the same 
ground, in the case of Lydia, to say, the faith oi 
her household must be understood, as in other 
passages baptism and a profession of faith uni- 
formly go together. 

I know it has been here asked, Why then say 
" thy house ?" If the necessity of faith was im- 
plied, why did not Paul say, all Philippi, nay, all 
the world, shall be saved ? There seems a suffi- 
ciently natural reason for speaking of the jailor's 
house exclusively here. Not only they would be 

I forbear to animadvert on Mr Glas's singular interpretation of 
the expression " rejoicing with all his house ; w by Munich he sup,- 
poses it means the jailor rejoiced " hi all his house," going 
from one apartment to another, expressing his joy^ He makes 
an equally strange assertion, when he adds, that " it will be 
hard to prove, and so to be assured from the text, -that the 
jailor had any other house but little children." When the sa- 
cred historian informs us, that Paul " spoke the word of the 
kord to all that were-in the jailor's house .;" a plain reader,, un- 
biassed by system, would undoubtedly suppose, that there were 
Persons in that house capable of understanding what the Apos- 
f te' addressed to them. 
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the more immediate objects of his concern, but 
they seem to haye been present on this interest- 

. ing 'occasion, as it is immediately added, ^ And 
they spake unto him the word of the Lord, and 
to all that were in his house" '...-_.. 

*. But farther, consider for a moment the unserip- 
tural inference they are constrained to draw,, who 
maintain that this language is to be understood 
literally. They hold, that a real believer has a 
right to expect that all his children shall be par- 
takers of the salvation of God. It is in vain to 
urge that many of the most eminent saints have 
had ungodly children. In urging such an argu r 
ment it has been replied., that we should rather 
question the Christianity of any individual, how- 
ever eminent in appearance he may be, than ques- 
tion the promise of God. This is, however, ta- 
king for granted, as certainly true, the very point 
in dispute; it is supposing, that they who thus 
understand .this passage certainly have the right 

; -.view of it, and that every character must be tried 
:by that interpretation of it which they have thought 
fit to adopt. It would surely be/ as modest, at 
least, to conclude, that it is possible such a 
view of a divine promise, as requires us to ques- 
tion the Christianity of many who give the most 
.unequivocal evidence of faith in the' gospel, may 
be erroneous. Besides, is not such a system di- 

, -rec'tly opposite to the plain testimony of -Scrip- 
ture, that they who received power to become the 
sons of God, were born not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will .of man, but of 
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God. According to this doctrine," they are born 
of blood, because a believer is entitled, not only 
to look for salvation to himself in connection with' 
his faith, but also confidently to expect, in con-; 
nection with it, the salvation of all his house. 
Such are* the strange doctrines men are constrain- 
ed to embrace'who require such a passage to be 
understood literally, and not according to ili& 
scope of other passages relating to the same sub- 
ject. But, if we cannot adopt the literal mean- 
ing of the words in this passage regarding the 
house of the jailor; if the faith of the household 
must be iinderstoocl as implied, though not ex- 
pressed ; why not admitj when the mode of ex- 
pression is precisely similar, that faith must be 
understood in the other case also ? This, after 
fairly weighing the subject, appeared, in my view, 
to destroy the argument in favour of infant bap- 
tism, from the only case of households on which, 
as I formerly conceived, it could be grafted. 

Eug. Well, I must take leisure to weigh your 
remarks ; but I was going to ask yOu what you 
thought of Col. ii. 11. I think the words are, 
" In whom (Christ) also ye are circumcised with 
the circumcision made without hands, in putting 
off the body of the filth of the flesh, by the cir- 
cumcision of Christ Buried with him in bap- 
tism, wherein also ye are risen with him, through 
the faith of the operation of God, who hath rai*-. 
him from .the dead."" I am aware that you 
consider this passage as referring to a subject 
.have already very amply discussed j I mean 
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the connection between baptism and circumcision. 
But I do not think this passage was introduced 
MI our conversation on that point; while, at the 
same time, it is one of the texts generally quoted 
in this controversy. You are not ignorant of the 
argument founded on it, which, I acknowledge, 
has always appeared to me to have a good deal 
offeree. There is here so plain a comparison be-; 
tween baptism and circumcision, that it seems 
most natural to view the one as having come in 
the room of the other, and hence that they ought 
to ,be applied the same way. 
- Epen. I think, in a former conversation I ad- 
mitted that there was a certain general resem- 
blance between baptism and circumcision, just as 
there is between the Lord's supper and thepasso- 
ver ; but that, as this general resemblance in some 
points does not authorise us to apply the rules re- 
garding the observance of the passover to the or- 
dinance that commemorates the death of Christ, 
so neither will it permit us to apply the regula- 
tions respecting circumcision to baptism. Nay, 
I pointed out -some explicit instances, (such as 
that respecting slaves,) in which the injunctions 
regarding the former of these could not be ap- 
plied to the latter. The only question, .then, 
affecting the point at issue, that can occur in re- 
gard to this passage, is not, whether it contains 
any hint of a general resemblance between cir- 
cumcision and baptism, but whether it contains 
any intimation that the resemblance is such, that 
while infants were the subjects of the one, they 
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Alight to be also subjects of the other. 'Now, what 
tended most powerfully to shake my confidence 
in infant baptism was, that when I came more 
minutely to examine the passages usually quoted 
in support of it, I found they not only failed me, 
but several of them led to the very opposite con- 
clusion. Of this an example occurs in the text 
in question. Here it will be allowed by all, that 
the circumcision without hands, v manifested in the 
putting off the body of the sins of the flesh, de- 
notes wliat is spiritual, or what is elsewhere cal- 
led the circumcision of the heart. In this passage, 
however, the Apostle addresses all who were bap- 
tised as partakers of this circumcision. But does 
not this imply, that they were capable of manifest- 
ing that they were partakers of it ; in other words, 
that they made a profession of faith in Jesus. If 
all those who are addressed as buried with Christ 
in baptism, are represented as partaking of the 
circumcision without hands, (or appearing to-do 
so, as Scripture in such cases speaks according to 
appearances,) it is plain that infants could not be 
included, as they are quite incapable of giving 
any, indications that they are partakers of such a 
circumcision. Hence I conceive this passage, in 
stead of containing any thing to favour infant 
baptism, may very fairly be adduced in support 
of the opposite side of the question, viz. as shew- 
ing that those here said to be buried with Christ 

* _ 

m baptism, can only be considered as including 
those who professed the faith. 
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Eug. DiH.it never occur lo you, that; the. gene- 
j-al scope of the -Apostle's reasoning in ; Gal. iii. 
tended a. goad :deal to favour infant baptism ? 
. Epen. '. I 'have often heard the language - in: tlie 
.concluding, part o thatchapter^quoted in support 
<of adult baptism, and, - 1 now think, with i much 
propriety i; but. I am; not- aware how .an argument 
xan be -drawn from this passage in favour of the 
^opposite :side of the .question. What is the^argu- 
.ment to which you allude? ' 

Eug. . It is-an argument founded on - the - obvi- 
ous and acknowledged, design of the ; Apostle in 
writing .this ; epistle. iThus, it was .evidently 
his object to: counteract the influence of the. doc- 
trines of: the Judaizing teachers, who insisted 
.on the necessity of circumcision. Now, in doing' 
this, : he reminds them of their : being ' baptised, 
.which, he .urges as; rendering 4heir circumcision 
imrieeessary,^ as they- had already, put on Christ. 
* Does not -the scope of^ the ^Apostle's reasoning pro- 
tceed on the supposition^ that he .considered : bap- 
;tism as. having: come dn^the room -of circumcision, 
and 'that* therefore, ;as /they had received the for- 
aner, ithere was no propriety of their submitting 
to the latter. ^Besides, 1 1 have often thought, that 
,.as the Apostle states the distinctions formerly exist- 
ing -that-are xlone away, this must be considered 
as impiying.that^those which formerly existed,* and 
: which i are not mentioned : as - abolished, remain- 
Thus, he says, ver. 28. '& There is neither Je^ 
nor Greek, there is neither bond -nor free, -there 
is neither male nor female ; for ye are all one in 
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Christ Jesus. 1 ' Does not this seem to imply, that, 
though these are abolished, the relation between 
parent and child still remains ? 

Epen. I see the argument you conceive contain- 
ed in this passage, proceeds on the supposed sub- 
stitution of baptism in the room of circumcision, 
Myobjections to any argument, for infant baptism 
founded on such a supposition, I stated formerly. 
What the points of resemblance between the two. 
institutions are, we learn from attending to the ac- 
count given- in Scripture of each. It is in this way, 
also, we -learn -what are the points of difference.- 
This appears -the great defect of this analogical 
reasoning ; it confounds the points of resemblance 
with the points of diversity* Thus, I learn from 
the plain language of Scripture, tjiat circumcision 
is to b& applied to an adult on his first professing 
faith in the God of Abraham. I also learn, from 
the same source, that baptism is to. be applied 
to every One on his first professing faith in Je- 
sus. The resemblance here, I discover from, the 
distinct account given of each institution. But 
I farther learn, that circumcision is./ to be ap- 
plied to male infants eight days old. From the 
language -of the institution respecting baptism, on 
the other hand, I find it is to be applied to those 
who are taught, and profess to believe. Here, 
then, is the inaccuracy into which -we have fallen^ 
Because, on comparing the accounts of these two 
institutions, we find one point in which they a- 
gree, we have incautiously, and I think falsely^ 
inferred^ they must agree in others, where -tie. 
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language of the respective institutions not only in- 
timates no such agreement, but leads to the very 
opposite, conclusion. But as I have been led to 
examine this iii. chapter of the epistle to the 
Galatians with some attention in the course of my 
enquiries, I should like to have your opinion of 
the view I have taken of it. If you will favour 
me with a Bible, or rather a Greek Testament, if 
you have one at hand, I shall be able, in a very 
short time, to give you what I apprehend to be 
the scope of the Apostle's reasoning, in so far, at. 
least, as it regards the point in question. 

It was manifestly the design of the Apostle to 
caution the churches of Galatia against being im- 
posed upon by those, Judaizing teachers, who 
wished to establish the necessity of the Gentiles 
being circumcised, and thus, by adding circum- 
cision to the atonement of Christ, trenched, on the 
doctrine of justification by faith. 

Ver. 2. it is asked, " Received ye the spirit by 
works of the law, or by the hearing of faith? 11 
Here receiving the spirit is represented as the 
grand distinguishing feature of Christianity, the 
great object attained ; and the question is, how 
they had attained it, viz. by the works of the law, 
or by the hearing of faith ? 

Ver. 5. The same question is repeated respect- 
ing those that ministered the spirit and wrought 
miracles.' 

Ver. 6. and 7. " As Abraham believed God, 
and it was imputed to him for righteousness, so 
ye know that they who are of faith (or believers) 
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are the children of Abraham." Here remark, that 
having the spirit, and having righteousness im- 
puted, are used as synonymous terms. Abraham's 
having' righteousness imputed to him -by faith, is 
mentioned 'as 1 an example of the spirit ;being given 
by faith; and those who resembled Abraham in 
this respect are -represented as his spiritual chil- 
dren, -and as those who had; received the spirit 
through faith. 

Ver. 8. But not only was Abraham himself jus- 
tified, through faith, but farther, " the Scrip- 
tures foreseeing that God would justify the na- 
tions (as distinguished from the Jews) by faith, 
announced -the good news before, saying, that in 
thee shall all the nations be blessed." You will 
observe, it is the same word in the original -which 
is, in our translation j rendered heathen and na- 
tions in this verse. It-ought plainly to- be render- 
ed the same way in both' places, to shew more 
clearly how the quotation confirms the point for 
which it is introduced. Here-j too,, being blessed 
is synonymous with being justified through faith-,.. 

Ver. 9. As this justification of the Gentiles^. 
then y was so clearly, stated in ancient Scripture; 
it follows, that "tthosfrwho are of faith, or- who 
believe, are blessed with believing Abraham." 
Thus^ what was testified respecting Abraham 
personally, and what the Scriptures had before 
declared respecting the way in which the nations 
"were to be blessed, corresponded, with what they 
knew from experience^ viz.. that they received the 
spirit through faith,. The scope of the Apostle's 
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reasoning here is precisely similar to 'what 
brings forward in Rom. iv. He there shews that 
Abraham was justified as a believer before he was 
circumcised, and hence justification could not de- 
pend on circumcision. In like manner here we 
learn, 1. That Abraham had righteousness im- 
puted to him simply as-a believer. 2. That the 
Scriptures intimated that the nations who Were 
not circumcised were to be justified by faith, 
when that promise was given, to Abraham, " In 
thee shall all the nations be blessed." Hence, 
3d, individuals now belonging to the nations, 
who, like Abraham, believe, are, like him, justi- 
fied by their faith, though they resemble him when 
he was first justified, in being uncircumcised. 

Ver. 10 : 15. " As many as are of the works 
of the law are under the curse,, for it is written y 
cursed is every one who continueth not in all. 
things written in the book of the law, to do them, 
But that no one is justified by the law before 
God, is manifest, for the just shall live by faith, 
But the law is not of faith ; but the man that 
doth these things shall live by them. Christ hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us, for it is written, cursed is 
every one that hangeth on a tree." In these ver- 
ses the Apostle shews.,, that when he speaks of 
justification, and being blessed,, he speaks of what 
could have no connection with the law ; because^ 
from the nature of the threatening contained in 
the law, we must expect riot a blessing, but -a 
curse,.' ' Besides, the language' of the' Old '.Testa- 
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went Scriptures, as quoted from the prophet Ha- 
bakkuk, shews, that the just were to live not by 
the law, but by faith. 

Ver. 14. But Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, etf -.that (in this way, or by the 
redemption thus purchased,) the blessing of A- 
braham might come to the nations in Christ Je- 
sus; that (in other words) we might receive .the 
promised spirit through faith. 11 Now .what is. 
the blessing of Abraham here ? It appears mani- 
festly to be the specific blessing promised to A- 
braham, ver. 8, viz. " that in him all the nations 
should be blessed. 11 By Christ redeeming men 
from the curse of the law, this blessing promised 
in behalf of the nations to Abraham, was fulfilled 
in Christ. It is not of much importance to our 
argument, whether we consider the phrase that 
we might receive the spirit, as strictly synonymous 
with, the blessing of Abraham coming on men, or 
as an immediate and necessary consequence of 
that blessing. Perhaps, accurately speaking, the 
bestowment of the spirit ought to be considered 
as the effect of the mediation of Jesus. " When 

**/ 

I go away, I will send the comforter."' 1 " If I go 
not away, the comforter will not come. 11 But it 
Was an effect necessarily connected with it ;.. and 
the personal participation of the spirit stands, in 
like manner, in a close and .indissoluble connec- 
tion with the individual believing in the Saviour. 
Here I may remark in passing, that I have often 
heard this expression, *'. the blessing of Abraham 
is now come on the Gentiles, 11 quoted in admi- 
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nistering infant baptism, nay, I, have frequently 
done it myself, supposing ibat it referred to that 
promise, " I will be a God .to thee and thy seed, 1 ' 
and that, of course, spiritual blessings .were now 
promised to the seed of believers. From a more 
minute attention to the passage, however, I am 
now fully convinced, that it is;not to. this promise 
there is here any reference-.; but that the Apostle's 
language refers to a totally different promise, viz, 
that which regards that seed in which all the na- 
tions 4>f the earth were to be blessed. That thus, 
by- the blessing of Abraham coming on the Gen.. 
tiles, is meant, that the blessing promised to A- 
braham respecting the promised seed, is now 
come to the nations, seeing salvation < is now 
preached through the faith of Jesus, to men of 
every land. This view of the import of this ex-, 
pression renders the illustration of this passage 
quite unique., which it would not be, if we were 
to suppose there was a reference here to another 
promise, not mentioned in the context. 

Ver; 16. " Now in Abraham and his seed were 
the promises made. He saith not and in seeds; 
as referring -to many,- but as referring : to one, but 
i n thy seed, which -is Christ." This verse has 
often been represented as relating; to God's pro- 
mise to Abraham, Gen xvii. " I will be a God 
to thee and thy seed in. their generations;"" but it 
has plainly no connection with that promise. 
Nay, what is asserted here is totally inapplicable 
to that promise, because that promise was not 
made to seed as of one, but to seeds, the 
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gion in their generations including many. The 
promise here referred to, is the specific promise 
mentioned in the preceding context, ver. 8. " In 
thee shall all the nations be blessed."" This pro- 
mise was given at different times, and hence the 
expression -is used, here in the plural, the promises. 
As at one time, also, it is simply said, in thee shall 
all the nations be blessed, while at another the ex- 
pression is, in thy seed, Sec. the Apostle here does 
not adhere strictly to the particular form of the 
promise, .ver. 8, but refers to the other form of 
the same promise, as perfectly synonymous. From 
<roi being used ver. 8., and g? ^i<rra 9 ver. 14, it 
seems most natural, and quite legitimate, to sup- 
ply gy before. .ra Afigactp, fa FTrt^pa.n, and .loig <r7rzg- 

pste-iV) ver. 16. ; reading it as .1 have proposed, 
thus, the promises were given in Abraham, and 
in thy seed ; (viz. when it was said 'in thee and 
w thy seed shall all the nations be blessed,) he 
saith not, and in seeds, as referring to many, but 
as referring to one, and in thy seed, . which is 
Christ. 

Vej. 17. .." And this I _say, that the covenant 
which was confirmed by God with respect, to Christ, 
(See g; ? used in the same way, Luke vii. 30. Horn, 
xvi. 19.) the law, which took place four hundred 
and thirty years afterwards, could not disannul, 
so as to make the promise of none effect." . Ob- 
serve here .the promise is used in the singular 
number, while in the former verse it was used in 
the plural. This confirms the propriety of what 
we. have stated, viz. that the plural form thece 
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used does not refer to different promises, but to. 
the. same ^promise mentioned at different times. 
The only promise that can be referred to in this 
17th verse, is the promise respecting Abraham 
and his seed being the channel through which all 
the nations should be , blessed. Formerly faith 
was opposed to the law; here ihe promise is oppo- 
sed to it. This denotes that what is of faith, and 
what is of promise, are used as convertible terms. 
The reason is obvious. Wh at is of promise is to 
be received by faith; while the law, which is con- 
trasted with the promise, is equally contrasted 
with faith* because it implies,- that if any blessing 
be obtained by it, it must be obtained- by works, 
in opposition to faith j and viewed as a claim of 
debt, as opposed ;to a subject of promise. 

Ver. 18. " For if the inheritance were of the 
law, it would be no more of promise, for God 
gave it to Abraham by promise." Here, the in- 
heritance is the same with the blessing which was 
given to Abraham freely as a matter of promise, 
and was received personally by him by faith, and 
must be so received by all his spiritual seed. 

Ver. 19. The Apostle in this and the following 
verse digresses, and answers an objection that 
might be stated respecting the use of the law be- 
ing given at all. " Wherefore, then, serveth the 
law ? It was added because of transgressions, till 
the seed should come in whom the promise was 
made, and was ordained by angels in the hand of 
a mediator." I supply ev before a, as in ver. 10. 
The promise no doubt referred to. Christ, but it 
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was. as m him, viewing- him as the channel of 
communication, it is here mentioned; in thy seed 
shalLall nations be blessed. It is not necessary for 
our present argument, to enquire particularly in- 
to the view- here given of the law. 

Ver; 21, 22. "- Was the law, then, against the 
promises of God ? God forbid. For if a law had 
been given which could have given life, verily 
righteousness had been by the law. But the 
Scripture hath shut up all under sin, (here the 
Scripture and the law are used almost synony- 
mously, as the Apostle refers to the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, in which the law is recorded,) 
that the promise by faith of -Jesus Christ might 
be given to them that believe. 1 ' Here observe the 
.promise formerly mentioned was, that in Abra- 
ham and his seed all the nations -should be -bles- 
sed. This blessing, called the inheritance* ver. 
18. was received by Abraham personally by faith, 
" Abraham believed God, and it was counted to 
him for righteousness." It had formerly been 
said, "they who are of faith, (i. e. who believe,) 
are the children of Abraham, and they who be- 
lieve are blessed with believing Abraham'," ver. 7. 
and 9. ; in like manner, here again the promise, 
(or the blessing promised,) by the faith of Jesus 
Christ, (through the channel of believing in him,) 
is given to them who thus believe. As Abraham's 
personal faith is represented as the channel through 
which he had righteousness imputed to him, so 
it is particularly deserving of notice, that they 
who are called his children, ver. 7. must believe 
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the same promise, that they may be partakers of 
the same blessedness. 

Ver. 23, 24, 25. For before that faith came, 
we were under the law, shut up until the faith 
that was to be revealed ; so that the law was our 
schoolmaster until Christ, (the same word as in 
the former verse, and if it is rendered until in the 
one, it should be so in the other; that it should 
be so, appears from the expression ova. tli, in ver. 

25, which plainly refers to time,) that we might 
be j ustified by faith." Faith here, perhaps, most 
naturally refers to the gospel, or truth believed ; 
but this cannot be separated, in this argument, 
from the belief of it. The reason why we would 
thus understand the expression in this place, is 
derived from ver. 25. " But faith being come, 
(i. e. the gospel being revealed, or the faith that 
was to be revealed, as it is called ver. 23,) we are 
no longer under a schoolmaster." 

Ver. 26, 27- " Eor ye are all the sons of God, 
by faith in Christ Jesus. As many as have been 
baptised unto Christ, have put on Christ.'" Here 
you will particularly notice, being the sons of 
God by faith, being baptised unto Christ, and 
putting on Christ, are expressions all manifestly 
applied 1 to the same persons. 

Ver. 28. "There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female, but ye are all one in Christ Je- 
sus." The same all are addressed here as in ver. 

26. and 27. ; i. e. all who were the sons of God 
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by faith, were baptised unto Christ, and had put 
on Christ, were all one in Christ Jesus. . 

Ver. 29. The conclusion from the whole is. 
If then ye are Christ's, ,(/. L by faith,) then 
truly are ye Abraham's seed, {not in the sense of 
the promised seed, which was one, ver. 16, and 
which excludes plurality, but in the sense in which 
believers are called the sons of Abraham, ver. 7,) 
and heirs according to promise," (or interested 
in the inheritance given to Abraham by promise, 
and which he received as you now have done by 
faith.) . . ' 

Such, I conceive, is the genuine scope of the 
Apostle's reasoning in this passage, and you will 
easily see how, in-, my opinion, it strongly mili- 
tates against the doctrine of infant baptism. While 
it speaks of all that were baptised unto Christ as 
the children of God by faith, and as having put 
on Christ, it is surely impossible to conceive these 
expressions applicable to any but those who were 
capable of making a personal profession. 

But I had almost forgotten to notice your re- 
mark on ver. 28, that it is not there added there 
is neither parent nor child. I do not think any 
inference can be drawn from this, that can at all 
have a reference to infant baptism. The Apostle 
is here speaking of distinctions that formerly exist- 
ed; thus, the Jews were circumcised, and had all 
the privileges of the peculiar people, not so the 
Greeks ; the free had certain privileges which the 
had not; the male partook of the seal of 
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the covenant, not the female. Now if we speak 
of parents and children, it is not a distinction^ like 
those mentioned, but a relation : the seal of the 
covenant was formerly applied to the child as well 
as the parent. Would it be good reasoning to say, 
that because the relation of a child to his parent 
is not- introduced, where the Apostle is speaking 
of quite a different subject, viz. the' distinctions 
which formerly existed being now done away, 
therefore we are to infer, that, under the New 
Testament dispensation, infants are to be bapti- 
sed, seeing they were circumcised under the Old. 
In such reasoning, the premises would certainly 
haye no connection with the conclusion. Besides, 
I think quite a different inference might have 
been drawn, if, in such a connection, the words 
neither parent nor child had been added. You 
will observe both parties, in the former classes, 
are -now in Christ. Both Jews and Greeks, &c. 
are in him; and had the Apostle made this addi- 
tion, would we not have reasoned, both parents 
and- children are in him likewise; Hence this 
might; have, been very naturally turned to an ar- 
gument for infant baptism. But here all that are 
mentioned are such as are capable of being ad- 
dressed; " Ye are all one in Christ Jesus." In 
such a connection, we .surely febuld not expect 
children: to be noticed at all. 

Your mentioning the general scope of this pas- 
sage, and what, it occurred to you, might be 
inferred from it, recals to my mind another pas- 
sage, the general design of which lias often ap- 
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peared lo me very unfavourable to the doctrine 
of infant baptism. I refer to Acts, chap. xv. In 
it, you will recollect, we have an account of the 
dispute that took place at Antioch, respecting the 
necessity of the Gentiles being circumcised. The 
subject was laid before the church at Jerusalem, 
and there it underwent a discussion, and received 
a decision; which decision we have recorded. 
Now, it has often occurred to me," if baptism 
came, in the room of circumcision, as Is pleaded, 
what would have more effectually silenced every 
objection, than to .say, though the Gentiles are 
not now to be^crrcumcised, they partake of an or- 
dinance which is altogether equivalent to it ; 
which, like it, embraces both parents and their 
infant offspring ; nay, which extends farther, as- 
it includes females, which the other did not. If 
on .any occasion we could have .expected such an 
argument to have been introduced, it is -here ; it 
would have been so much calculated to remove 
prejudice, and to silence every abjection. Yoa 
well know, however, that no comparison between 
baptism and circumcision, and no hint that the 
latter supplied the place of the former, is to be 
found, even where, had this been the Apostles- 
view of the matter, it would have been so obvi- 
ously to their purpose, and so completely have 
removed all the objections that could have occur- 
red to the most scrupulous,, on the point to which 
their decree related. 

Eug. Nothing immediately occurs to me which 
I could .object to the view you have given of this 
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chapter in the Galatians ; but there is one pas- 
sage .more, which, though baptism "is not particu- 
larly mentioned in it, may be considered as bear- 
ing a good deal on this subject ; and which 1 have 
always viewed, and, you well know, has been 
generally adduced, as having a very favourable 
aspect to the baptism of infants. It is in the epis- 
tle to the Romans, xi. chapter, where the Apos- 
tle speaks of the Jews being broken off, and the 
Gentiles being graffed in. I should like to know 
how you dispose of this passage. 

Epen. What do you conceive to be the' argu- 
ment from that portion of Scripture in favour of 
infant baptism ? 

Eug. I view it thus.- When the Apostle com- 
pares the unbelieving Jews to the branches of the 
good olive which were broken off, and the Gen- 
tiles to branches from the wild olive that are now 
graffed into the stock of the good olive, the fi- 
gure is calculated to represent the church of God 
as one .all along; that it is the same church .that 
continues now that existed formerly ; that it is 
to this church the Gentiles are added. That, of 
course, the figure would naturally lead us to in- 
fer, that, if the appendages of these branches, the 
children, were formerly in the church, they ought 
to continue in it still. Nay, it is added, the 
branches that were cut off, are to be graffed in 
again. Now, if this be true, surely the branches 
that were cut off, denoted parents along with 
tlieir children. If it be the same that are to be 
graffed in again, of course, when the Jews are 
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converted, will not they be received along witfe 
their children. Indeed, it has been remarked; 
that the denial of infant baptism, seems to throfr 
a stumbling block in the way of the conversion 
of the Jews, as- they must naturally revolt at any 
system so unlike that which they have been a^ - 
customed to, in which children are admitted to < 
the same privileges with their parents. 

Epen. I acknowledge this appears to me a very- 
eircuitous kind of argument in favour of bapti- 
sing infants. I think we should naturally be led to 
look for some very different kind of evidence in 
support of a positive institution from a mere in- 
ference drawn from the figurative- language of 
Scripture. But,, admitting that there was no- 
thing exceptionable in the general nature of the 
argument, there appear to me very material ob- 
jections to its validity. Like some other argu- 
ments of a similar nature, -which we have already 
talked of, if pursued to its legitimate consequen- 
ces, it would carry us by much too far. Thus, 
if we suppose, that because the one class of 
branches in this figure is represented as coming 
in the room .of the other, that y therefore, all the 
appendages of the one belong to the other, we 
must not only bring in x all the children of. con-- 
verted GentiJes, but, as I formerly noticed;, all 1 , 
their slaves ; and we must not only- adrnik the- 
children to baptism,., but, on the same principles . 
admit them to the Lord's table. iF.ewS, ,, however, ,. 
would think of carrying the argument-this length,, , 
though there appears not a doubt, that this 
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sage furnishes as fair an argument for these prac- 
tices, as it does for infant baptism. Again, is it 
alleged, that if you abridge the privileges of Chris- 
tians by depriving their offspring of the seal of 
the covenant, you will thus throw a stumbling 
block in the way of the Jews : I reply, will you 
not throw a similar stumbling block in their way, 
by not admitting these children to the Lord's sup- 
per, seeing the event it commemorates is so direct- ' 
ly compared to the passover of old, of which all 
the members of a Jewisk family were. allowed to 
participate? It may ad$, perhaps,/ a little to the 
plausibility of an argument, to speak of this or 
the other doctrine or practice of the Christian 
church strengthening the prejudices of the Jews ; 
but it is a false alarm. When they come to em- 
brace Jesus as the Messiah, they will be willing 
to take his religion as it stands; they will see in 
various points that it is very different from their 
ancient ceconomy ; they will perceive from their 
own prophesies, that they had reason to expect it . 
would. be so; they t must be willing to learn that 
the -kingdom of Jesus is. a spiritual kingdom, and 
that his subjects are spiritual worshippers. 

But the radical, error of this argument appears 
to me to consist :in a perversion of the figurative, 
language^ of. Scripture. Here the word branches 
is plainly applied exclusively to. those who are mo- 
ral agents. This is manifest from the one class of., 
branches being cut off because of unbelief, and the 
other branches , which, were graffed in standing by 
faith. The Apostle evidently had in. his eye no 
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other class of human beings, but those who were 
capable of believing, or of being guilty of unbe- 
lief. But because, according to the figure here 
used, branches have twigs, and these may natu- 
rally enough represent the connection between 
parents and children, therefore it is alleged, 
these last must be supposed to be included in the 
figure too. NOW, this is what I would call a 
very false and dangerous mode of criticism ; it is 
impossible to say to what lengths of extravagance 
it would, in some cases, lead. It is like apply- 
ing every part of a parable, while many parts be^ 
long to what may, with propriety, be called the 
drapery of the parable, and were never intended 
to have any specific application at all. It is 
somewhat like endeavouring to find out a spiritual 
meaning to the shoes and the: ring, in the parable 
of the prodigal son, which every sober interpreter 
will consider as not intended to have any specific 
allusion, but merely an appendage to the story. 

This argument derives its only origin then from 
this false way of interpreting the figurative lan- 
guage of Scripture ; and, as we have seen, were 
we to adopt it, it would carry us too far. Thee 
subjects the Apostle is treating of in this pas- 
sage are, the fall of the Jews, the calling of the. 
Gentiles in their room, and the subsequent resto- 
ration of the Jewish nation. While he looks for- 
ward to the reviving prospect of a number of the 
peculiar people yet partaking of the blessings of 
the gospel, he says, "If the casting away of, 
them be the reconciling of the world, what shalL 
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the receiving of them be, but life from the dead r 
For if the first fruit be holy, ; the tump is also 
holy ; and if the root be holy, so are the ^branch- 
es." Now the first fruit and the root here seem 
plainly to mean the fathers of the Jewish Hation > 
to whom -the promise of the Messiah was given: 
Abraham more especially may be considered as 
meant, who- so- eminently -manifested his holiness 
by his -faith in God. 

It is said., ver. 1-7. "And if some of the branches 
&e broken -off, and thou, tbeing a wild olive, wert 
graffedin among them, and with them partakest 
of the root and fatness of -the olive tree: Boast not 
against the. branches ; but if thou boastest, thou 
barest not the root, but the root thee. Thou 
wilt say theiiy the branches were broken off that 
J might -be graffed in. Well; because of unbe- 
lief they were broken off, and thou standest by 
faith. Be not high minded^ but fear." The 17th.- 
verse furnishes, I think, the true key to this pas- 
tege. Some of the branches were broken off; 
this implies that some remained. Here, then, are 
two classes of branches -that originally belonged 
tO' the good olive tree. Now, who are denoted 
by the -branches broken off? The unbelieving 
Jews, as in ver. 20. " -because of unbelief they 
were broken off." They are those described as 
Israel, from their composing -the majority, or ra- 
ther the general body of the nation : thus, ver. 7. 
it is said, "Israel hath not obtained that which he 
seeketh,- but the election hath obtained it," The 
sther branches that remained competed with the 
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good olive, and partaking of the root, are the 
believing Jews. They belonged to the same 
class with the seven thousand men who did not 
bow the knee to Baal, in the time of Elias, ver. 
4. ; and included Paiil himself, ver. 1. ; and those 
called the election, ver. 6., or the spiritual wor- 
shippers at the time at which Paul lived. These 
are : plainly the same with those mentioned in 
the gospel by John, chap! jL 12., and contrast- 
ed with the general body of their countrymen, 
in a similar manner as here. They are thus de- 
scribed, " as many as received him (Christ), 
to them he gave power to become the sons of 
God ; even to them that believe . on his name, 
who are born not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God."" 

Now, will it be said, that the children of the 
spiritual worshippers in the days of Elias were 
necessarily like their parents, or that the children 
of those denominated the election, also belonged 
to the elect ? Surely not. This would be quite in 
opposition to the distinction the evangelist makes 
between being born of blood, Sec. and being born 
of God. You will remark, then, that when the 
Gentiles, the branches of the wild olive, were 
grafFed in, they were inserted among the branches 
that remained, (i. e. they ranked with the be- 
lieving Jews;) by faith. But does not this clear- 
ly imply, that all these branches denoted spiritual 
worshippers ; that, like the branches among which 
they were grafFed, they represented those who 
were borri not of the flesh, but of God ; or^ 
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according to another figure, that they became 
Abraham's spiritual seed, by their resemblance to 
the father of the faithful ; in other words, by their 
believing like him, and their faith, like his, being 
imputed to them for righteousness. If these 
branches, then, were such as stood by faith, they 
can refer to spiritual worshippers, and nanejelse. 
But if they thus rank with those Jews denomina- 
ted the election, if election does not descend by 
birth, but if those who partake of it are such as 
have received Christ, and are born .not of the 
flesh, but of God : then, surely, it would be quite 
in opposition to the plain tenor of Scripture, if 
we say that "the spiritual worshippers among the 
Gentiles, though ranked with the believing .Jews, 
merely on account of their personal faith, .must 
have those associated with them who are merely 
feorn of the flesh ; who are totally incapable of 
faith, or of partaking of those spiritual privileges 
.which the election enjoy only through believing. 
Allow me to repeat, thea, what I conceive to 
foe the radical error of the criticism by which an 
:argument is drawn from this passage in support 
of infant baptism. The whole argument proceeds 
on the fallacious supposition, that, the Apostle 
.cannot contrast the .character and conduct of flr 
dult Jews, who /are moral agents, with that of 
Gentiles of the same description, without inclu- 
.ding the infants of 'both, who;are not. moral agent 
JBut, I conceive, on= 'ithis -passage we -may even go 
a little farther, and say, not only is there no allu- 
sion to children here, .but the reasoning is s 
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that children cannot be included. The Apostle 
is only speaking of those who are capable of be-, 
lieving, or being guilty of unbelief. Hence, i 
we attend to his argument, so far is it from coun- 
tenancing infant baptism, that it may, perhaps^ 
fairly be viewed as leading to the very opposite: 
conclusion. Thus ; the branches broken off, re- 
presented those Jews separated on account of the 
personal guilt of unbelief; the branches grafted in, 
denoted those Gentiles who believed, as they stood 
by faith. Would it not be a plain inference from 
this figurative language, that they only of the 
Gentiles became partakers of the root who were 
capable of faith ; in other words, those who pro- 
fessed faith were alone considered as the spiritual 
seed of Abraham. > 

Thus nothing has tended more I confess to shake 
my confidence in the doctrine of infant baptism, 
than to' find that the passages- on which I was, for- 
merly accustomed, in a considerable measure, to 
rest its defence, upon more minute examination, 
not only failed me, but actually appeared to sup- 
port the opposite side v of the question. What 
could I do, my dear friend, but surrender, when 
I found the phalanx to which I looked for- sup- 
port, not only deserting me,, but actually moving 
over to the lines of the enemy ? 

I think I have already noticed the argument 
you draw from this passage in favour of infant 
baptism, from the supposition that, if the poste- 
rity of Christians were not admitted to partake 
of baptism, it would tend much to excite the op- 
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position of the Jews. When you mentioned this; 
I could not avoid being struck with the coinci- 
dence between the substance of this objection, and 
what really was an important part of the contro- 
versy between the carnal Jews and the Lord Je- 
sus, during his personal ministry. They valued 
themselves on their being the natural seed of A- 
braham. Our Lord all along opposes the idea of 
this being any solid ground of satisfaction to them, 
while they were strangers to the faith and cha- 
racter of Abraham. This, by the way, is a 
strong confirmation to me, that circumcision was 
never intended to be a seal of spiritual blessings 
to the individual "who received it. Is not the 
whole of our Lord's reasoning, then, with the 
Jews, intended to remove the idea, that spiritual 
blessings were at all conveyed in the channel of 
natural posterity, and to impress the conviction, 
that it was only such as had the faith of Abra- 
ham, whether Jews or Gentiles, who were to be 
treated as his spiritual seed, and as interested in 
those spiritual blessings which were to flow through 
the promised Messiah. 

Perhaps the case may be shortly stated thus. 
Jehovah was pleased to appoint the seal or me- 
morial of the way in which men were to be jus- 
tified, to be administered to the infant posterity 
of the Jewish nation. This the Lord Jesus 
found the Jews perverted, by resting in this 
sign and in their natural descent from Abra- 
ham. While on earth, he warned his country- 
men against . this perversion, reminding them? 
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that their being the 'natural descendants' of Abra? 
ham, and their being circumcised, was of no avail 
unless they had the faith of Abraham. He more- 
over appointed the sign of introduction into his 
spiritual kingdom -to be given in such a way a-s 
appeared not liable to a similar perversion, by its 
"being required to be connected with a profession 
of faith in his name. In order, however, to make 
things tally, in the spiritual kingdom of Christ, 
-with the state of things among the Jews, many 
Christians are disposed, not only to apply the ordi- 
nance of baptism (surely I may say without ei- 
ther precept or example,) to their offspring in a 
state of infancy ; but also, like the Jews, to claim 
For them certain peculiar blessings, not merely 
those that naturally result from superior external 
advantages, and arise from early instruction, but 
blessings supposed to belong to them simply as 
the seed of believers. It really, I think, deserves 
particular enquiry, if this be not the same error 
into which the Jews fell during our Lord's person- 
al ministry, and which his public teaching was so 
uniformly intended to counteract ; if it be not like 
going back to what the Apostle calls beggarly ele- 
ments, and'- which he so much condemns in some 
of the early churches. ; 

Eug. I was going to catechise you a little far- 
ther respecting your objections to baptising infants, 
and particularly to enquire what you think of the 
argument in support of this practice, from the 
Mstory of the primitive churches. I recollect 

Q / . 
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reading WalVs History of Infant Baptism 
years ago, and it struck me as containing unde- 
niable evidence that the practice existed at a very- 
early period, at least. But, as it is getting late, 
I fear I have encroached upon your time too 
tnuch already. 

Epen. My dear friend, it is I, rather, that 
should make an apology for encroaching upon 
yours. The remarks I had to make on some qf 
the passages to which we have had occasion to 
refer, have occupied more time than I was aware 
of ; but, as you have had the goodness to hear 
me so far, if you would name one other evening, 
I should be happy to state to you what has oc- 
curred to me respecting this argument from anti 
-quity. 

Eug. Most cheerfully ; but, as I am engage* 
next week, if you think you could call the wee! 
following, on the Tuesday evening at the same 
Hour, I shall be happy to see you. 

Epen. It will give me much pleasure to wai 
on you. 
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0ft the argument from antiquity. ..Hois far those who urge it ttet 
consistently.... Some general principles that ought to regulate our 
enquiries into Divine truth. .. The object in view in publishing 
these Conversations, 

Epen. GOOD evening, Eugenio. So we are to 
have another night's conversation on baptism, a 
subject which has given occasion to so much con- 
troversy. As the discussion, however, has been 
conducted between us, it has not as yet partaken 
much of its controversial character. 

Eug. The less of the spirit of controversy, my 
dear friend, so much the better. Indeed, I be-r 
lieve, it generally happens, that where two indi 7 
viduals discuss by themselves a subject on which 
they differ,, they seldom find room for those 
lengthened controversies which take place when 
they -argue in the presence of others. Such endless 
disputations, I am persuaded, frequently arise from 
that desire of victory, which more or less infects 
the minds even of the best. If two of the keen- 
est controversialists were dropped in a desert, 
though they might not entirely agree, their dis- 
putes would sooner, at least, come to an end. 
As we have already conversed on most of the to- 
pics connected with the argument respecting in-. 
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fant baptism, I think we may this evening talk 
over any that remain. That we may lose no 
time, however, we shall resume the discussion 
where we left off. If I recollect right, I had just 
asked, before we parted, what you thought of 
the argument from antiquity. Ever since I read 
WaWs History of Infant Baptism., though, at this 
distance, I do not recollect the particular testi- 
monies, there has remained a strong impression 
on my mind, that the evidence in proof of the 
early existence, nay, of the early general preva- 
lence of this practice, is quite irresistible. Now 
if this be admitted, it has always appeared to me 
ja strong and fair argument, that we cannot well 
suppose the primitive Christians could be ignorant 
ef the practice of the Apostles in regard to this or- 
dinance ; and that we must ascribe it to the ob- 
servance of infant baptism by them, that it is re- 
corded to have existed at so early a period in the 
Christian church. 

Epen. I have also read the author you mention 
on this part of the argument. But, after all I 
have seen, I am a good deal disposed to acquiesce 
in the opinion of two late writers, who will not 
be suspected of being prejudiced against infant 
baptism, who remark, that " on this as well as 
on other subjects, the study of antiquity is an in- 
extricable maze ; and to consult what are called 
the fathers, is to ask counsel at an oracle, whose 
response is usually of ambiguous import."* Some 

* ?ee Bogue's and Rennet's History of Dissenters, vol. I. p. 144. 
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of the testimonies brought forward in support of 
the very early existence of infant baptism appear 
to me a good deal forced ; while I think it hdU 
been clearly shewn, that, if you come down i& 
the period when the evidence of its existence and. 
prevalence is quite unquestionable, you find other 
practices, which we all now discard as quite su-> 
perstitious, mentioned- on the same authority. 
Consistency, then, would require^ that if, on such 
grounds, as the testimony of antiquity,- we adopt 
the one, we should not discard the other. 

But, farther, there seems to me something ve- 
ry objectionable to the whole of this argument, 
drawn. from the practices recorded by the fathers. 
What happened in the -Apostolic age itself is not 
much calculated to strengthen our confidence in 
the zeal and caution with which the early church- 
es would observe all the Apostolic institutions,, - 
and guard against any deviation from them. Let 
us recollect the abuses which so early crept into 
the church at Corinth,. aud< which. Paul so sharp- 
ly reproves in his ikst epistle to that church. In 
like manner, though the attachment the 'Gala- 
tians expressed to' the same Apostle was so strong, 
that, in his own emphatic words v they would have 
plucked out their own eyes and have given, them 
to him, you no doubt remember how soon they 
listened to another gospel, and insisted on the ne-- 
cessity of circumcision to justification; To these 
cases let us add the accounts given of the state of 
the Asiatic churches, Rev. ii. and iii., before tlie 
Apostolic age had expired. These instances, as 
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well as others, shew us how very prone the earlv 
Christians were to deviate from, the simpli- 
city both of the doctrines taught, and the ordi- 
nances enjoined, by the Apostles of our Lord. If 
-to these examples, found existing during the 
Apostolic age itself, we add the express assurance 
Paul hath given us,, that the spirit ^ef Antichrist 
had even then begun to work, I acknowledge 
I could not place much reliance on the argu- 
inent in favour of infant baptism from antiquity, 
even were the existence of the practice at an 
early period much more decidedly established 
than it is... 

Let me here suppose for a moment, (and sure- 
ly the supposition is very admissible,,), that the 
doctrine of the Judaizing teachers, requiring the 
believing Gentiles t& "be circumcised, had not 
been introduced till after the apostolic age, and 
consequently had not been noticed in the sa- 
cred writings ; I appeal to yourself if the same 
argument from antiquity might not have been 
used in support of this practice which is now 
urged for infant baptism. It might have, been 
pleaded,, that it could be traced up to the age- 
immediately after the Apostles, and was it pos- 
sible to conceive that those who lived so near the 
time of the Apostles did. not know what was 
their practice ? They must surely have known 
that the Apostles practised the circumcision of 
believing Gentiles, otherwise those who imme- 
diately succeeded them never would have thought 
of .it. In .this case then we have a decisive prop 
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that though we could trace up a practice, not 
merely to the age immediately after the Apostles, 
but to the Apostolic age itself, yet this would 
furnish us with no evidence that it was agreeable 
to their authority, unless we could learn this from 
their own writings. One use we are unquestion- 
ably called to make of the early^ deviations from 
the Apostolic doctrine and practice recorded in 
Scripture is, to make us cleave more closely to 
the inspired writings as the only rule of faith and 
obedience, and to render ias less inclined to lean 
to human interpretations of them, even at the 
earliest period of the church of Christ. 

There is no proposition in which I should feel 
-myself, at first sight, .more powerfully constrain- 
ed to acquiesce, than this, " that in cases in which 
very simple and unlettered Christian is immedi- 
ately called to act, and in which he is -bound to act 
in faith, we are to expect explicit direction from 
the Scriptures themselves; 5 ' To me it would ap- 
pear an impeachment of the divine wisdom, nay, I 
may add, of the divine justice also, to suppose that 
plain Christians are to learn from the ancient fa- 
thers the way in which they are to observe art 
ordinance of Christ. The sacred volume is that 
which all Christians have in their hands ; it is to 
this alone they are bound to appeal ; and it is where 
they deviate from this,- that, learned .or unlearn- 
ed, they are guilty. If L cannot find any particu- 
lar doctrine or practice in Scripture^ I could have 
no confidence in it, though I could unquestion 
ably trace it up to the remotest antiquity. If -j. 
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in any measure substituted -the usages of the fa- 
thers in the room of Scriptural authority, I should 
dread incurring the awful denunciation with 
which the book of Revelation concludes, " If 
any man shall add to these things, God shall add 
to him the plagues that are. written in this book." 
Antiquity may furnish us with fresh illustrations 
of doctrines which we previously know to be con- 
tained in Scripture ;. or may afford us examples 
of the observance of institutions which the Scrip- 
tures previously enjoin. But we must, have the 
basis of all that we believe or practise in the'word 
of God itself. If we have not, whatever super- 
structure we build on discoveries with which we 
suppose antiquity furnishes us, we may rest assu- 
.red we are building on i he sand. 

Bug. In the last. part of what yoithare-just re- 
marked,, you have suggested the only length I 
ever thought of carrying, the argument derived 
from the early existence of the practice of infant 
baptism. I view it thus; Here is a point in> 
which there is a certain degree of difficulty in as- 
certaining what is enjoined in Scripture, I meaa 
whether the chiidrea of believers are to partake 
.of Christian baptism or not; I therefore enquire, 
what practice oa this subject prevailed among 
those who lived nearest the times of: the Apostles, 
and who,, of course, had access to know the way 
in which they acted. In this case, I do not lay 
stress on the authority of the fathers, I merely 
avail myself of their testimony, so far as it goes, 
to ascertain, in a doubtful point 5 -what was the 
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practice of the .Apostles themselves. It is still to- 
them I ultimately appeal ; and I think there is a 
<rreat deal of truth in what Mr Walker of Dublin 

K> 

has remarked, that, we are not to reject any infor- 
mation which is calculated to illustrate Scripture, 
merely because we do not immediately derive it 
from the sacred volume. If, as he observes, (I 
do not pretend to quote his words,) we learn even 
from a heathen historian^ that crucifixion was a 
punishment inflicted .only on slaves, though I re- 
ceive the information through such a channel, it 
tends to illustrate the .ignominious nature of the 
manner in which the Saviour was put to death. 

Epen. It occurs to me that this mode of using 
antiquity proceeds on an assumption in which I 
cannot acquiesce, viz. that it really is left a doubt- 
ful matter in. Scripture, whether infants ought 
to be baptised or not. Now, this I conceive 
is a dangerous principle. I most readily al- 
low that the best of men have differed on the sub* 
ject, but this difference, I think, we must admit 
to have arisen, not from any defect in the Scrip- 
ture, but from the influence of early prejudice 
and education, either on the one side or the other, 
at least ; or from something having been plausibly 
interwoven with the argument, which does not 
properly belong to it. As on this question there 
Must be a right and a wrong, I have no doubt that 
Scripture fixes which side is right ; and it is by 
perseveringly examining the testimony of the sa- 
cred volume in regard to it. that the truth is to 
he ascertained.. . . : 
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With regard to Mr Walker's remark, I have 
no hesitation, to a certain extent at least, in ad- 
mitting it. I should gladly receive an illustration 
of Scripture from any quarter. But it does not 
appear to me relevant to the point at issue. The 
question is not, whether I am to take an illustra- 
tion of Scripture from such information as I may 
receive through , another channel respecting the 
usages of ancient times ? But ; am I to suppose, 
in a niatter where every Christian is immediately 
called to act, and where he must act in faith, that 
Scripture has left such indefinite directions, that 
we must be guided by information derived from 
a source to which the great body of Christians 
have no access ? I may admire the language of 
epic poetry, and the elegant allusions that are 
often found in it ; but I should not expect a wise 
lawgiver to enact those laws in that language, 
which are intended for regulating the conduct of 
the general body of the people. In like manner, 
I think a little attention to this subject, will lead 
us to draw a very obvious line of distinction be- 
tween those illustrations of particular passages of 
Scripture which we may derive from an acquain- 
tance with ancient usages, and which, though 
highly gratifying to those who have access to this 
kind of information, is certainly not necessary to 
regulate either our faith or practice : and those 
represented as in some measure necessary to be 
known, in order to regulate our conduct, in a 
case where every Christian, learned or unlearned; 
is immediately called to act, 
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- f the propriety of admitting the former class 
of illustrations, I have no doubt; but I cannot 
admit the latter ; that is, I cannot admit that we 
are at all to depend on any information from the 
ancient fathers, (a source of information open to 
comparatively so few,) for direction regarding our 
procedure, in cases where every Christian is imme- 
diately called to obey the will of God.. The prin- 
ciple I conceive to be a dangerous one, for it must 
be founded on the supposition, that the Scriptures 
themselves do not furnish a sufficient rule ; that, 
in short, to learn how in a certain case we are to 
act, we are to leave an infallible rule, to which 
all have access, nay, and by which all are to be 
judged ; and learn our duty from a fallible rule, 
to which few have access; which, after the most 
minute enquiry, leaves us in the same state of 
uncertainty in which it found us ; which none 
are bound to know ; and ignorance of which can, 
of course, involve us in no blame. 

I cannot here avoid remarking in passing, the 
very striking similarity between the conduct of 
those who thus urge the testimony of the fathers 
in favour of infant baptism, and that of the Jews 
on the one hand,- and the abettors of Popish su- 
perstition on the other. The modern Jews refer 
to their Mishnah, containing their oral or tra- 
ditionary law, as the medium through which we 
are to understand the written law of Moses. Ro- 
man Catholics introduce the traditions and prac- 
tices of the church, as essentially necessary to ex- 
plain the import of the Scriptures ; and here, in 
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like manner, we have the practices of the father? 
referred to, as instructing us regarding the sub- 
jects of Christian baptism. 

But my meaning in some of these observations 
will be best explained by an example, and I shall 
"select the one you have mentioned. I learn from 
an ancient heathen writer, that the punishment 
of crucifixion was only inflicted on slaves among 
the Romans; that it wtis considered too igno- 
minious to be applied to a Roman citizen. This, 
no doubt, furnishes me with a very striking il- 
lustration of the ignominious manner in which 
the Lord Jesus was put to death. But the know- 
ledge of this fact, which I derive from this hea- 
then author, is by no means necessary to me as 
a Christian. I might have remained entirely ig- 
norant of it, and no part of my faith or duty 
would have been at all affected by that igno- 
rance. The case, however, is materially differ- 
ent with regard to Christian baptism. Here eve- 
ry individual is called to act, and he must act in 
faith. Respect for the Scriptures, then, as a per- 
fect rule, compels me to Conclude, there must be 
full directions, in this matter, (whether I have 
found them out or not,) in these Scriptures them- 
selves. I dare not look for direction from another 
quarter, because I am sure, in the first place, 
it was never the design of the great lawgiver that 
I should; and, secondly, because I know that 
fallibility and uncertainty is stamped on every 
other source of information. But, by. the way, 
did it never occur to you, that those who argue 
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from the authority of the fathers, in support of 
infant baptism, as it is universally practised 
among us at least, are chargeable with great in- 
consistency? 

Eug. In what respect ? 

Epen. In departing from the mode of baptism 
which is 'Universally allowed to have been practi- 
sed by the early Christians, This, you know, 
was immersion. 

Eug. The truth is, the particular mode of ad- 
ministering baptism, never appeared to 'me so 
important a branch of this enquiry, as that which 
regards the subjects of this ordinance. But, are 
not some cases quoted in the writings of the fa- 
thers, in which sprinkling was used ? 

Epen. If I recollect .right, on seme occasions, 
in cases of sickness, this was allowed ; but, with 
this exception, it is, I think, universally admit- 
ted, that immersion was employed. I did not 
mean, in noticing this, to compare in point of im- 
portance the enquiry regarding the mode, with, 
that which refers to the subjects of baptism. I 
am much disposed to take the same view of that 
matter which you do. I merely notice the in- 
consistency in professedly reasoning -from antiqui- 
ty, while that authority is only partially follow- 
ed. I niust confess, if I looked to the writings of 
the early fathers, as affording me a just view of 
the Apostolic practice respecting the one of these 
points, 1 1 should feel myself in consistency bound 
equally to admit their authority as furnishing me 
with direction in regard to the other. 
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. Eiig. Well, after x all you have said, you must 
excuse me, if I express my regret at the. difficul- 
ties you have experienced on this subject. For 
my own part, I have long thought, that a diffe- 
rence of sentiment on this point ought, of all o- 
thers to be made a matter of forbearance among 
Christians ; so many plausible things can be said 
on both sides of the question. When I say, that 
where a difference of opinion has subsisted on this 
subject, a very inordinate stress has been- laid up- 
on it, I consider the charge as equally applica- 
ble to the one party as to the other. But you 
know the prejudices of men's minds in this coun- 
try, against any who would question the doctrine 
of infant baptism; and as it. is merely .an external 
rite, and not affecting any particular Christian 
doctrine, when I think how much it may dimi- 
nish your usefulness, I cannot but regret the 
scruples you entertain. It has frequently occur- 
red to me, that there is a great danger of Chris- 
tians directing their attention too much to merely 
external institutions, and, while they do so, ne- 
glecting {as our Lord expresses it) the weightier 
matters of the law:. This appears to be very much 
the case in the present day ; nay, it is, perhaps, 
ne f the most prominent features in the history 
of the times. It is manifest, however, ttat fad 
did not lay so much stress apon baptism as ^ome 
now:do, when he says to the Corinthians, "I 
thank God I baptised none of you but Crispus 
and Gains;" and <ieclares, that " Christ sent him 
not to baptise, ^ut to preach the gospel." Be- 
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sides, is there not a danger of indulging what I 
may call a too great squeamishness of mind? 
There is such a thing as too scrupulous ar conv 
science, which boggles at -every difficulty, and 
prevents the person who possesses it from ever 
being at rest. Now, it is an important feature 
of a well-regulated mind., to give every part of 
truth its due weight; and not to assign to one part 
of it a greater measure of attention than itsrela?- 
tive importance demands. Besides, I need hard- 
ly remark to you, the impression which a change 
of sentiment, on such a subject as this, gives of 
a certain fickleness of mind, which has the most 
unfavourable effect, both on those who believe 
the gospel, arid those who do %ot. Among thfi 
former, it is calculated very much to destroy your 
influence, from tile appearance of a want of stea- 
diness in your principles ; and such a change is 
apt' to prove a stumbling to Ihe latter, "from, its 
tendency to make them suppose that the Scrip- 
tures do not furnish a perfect rule of conduct to 
those who embrace them. 

Epen. You have really marshalled extremely 
well, my dear Eugenio, the evils that appear 
to you likely to accrue from a change of senti- 
ment on the subject of baptism ; and, strong- 
ly as you have expressed yourself, I can assure 
you I do not for a moment doubt the sincerity 
of the good wishes which you and some other 
friends have expressed for my usefulness. In 
some of the remarks you have suggested, I am 
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fully prepared to agree with you. I am perfect- 
ly satisfied, that too great stress is apt to be laid 
upon the particular views we entertain on this 
subject ; and, as you have very fairly acknow- 
ledged, the one party appears to me as blameable 
here as the other. Thus I have known Baptists 
who seemed almost with reluctance to acknow- 
ledge, that there was any thing praise-worthy in 
the character of those who were of opposite sen- 
timents with regard to baptism from themselves. 
And what do you think of Psedo-baptists, on the 
other hand, 'who could publicly withdraw from 
all connection with those who saw it their duty 
to change their sentiments respecting infant bap- 
tism, as if- all the important principles by which 
Christians are distinguished, all the powerful 
ties of union among those who are mutually be- 
lievers in the Son of God, and all the charities 
of the Christian character, were concentrated in 
a particular view of the mode and subjects of this 
ordinance^ 

But, after noticing wherein I can cordially a- 
gree with what you have stated, you must ex- 
cuse me, if I say I- feel myself constrained to dif- 
fer most widely respecting the implied, if not the 
fully expressed, inference from all you have brought 
forward. It must be this; either that- 1 should not 
have examined this subject at all; or, that, what- 
ever has been the result of my examination, I 
should have continued to act as I did. I acknow- 
ledge, indeed, there is another alternative ; you 
may wish that the evidence had appeared to me in 
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ar different light. But, considering the light iii 
which it has presented itself to my mind, I am 
sure you have too just views of the importance-of 
regarding the dictates of conscience,, and of the 
imminent danger of trifling with conviction,, to 
wish any one to act in opposition to what is the 
result of his mature and deliberate enquiry. Obe- 
dience to Jesus Christ, I am confident, not only 
enters into your definition of a Christian,: but 
forms an essential part of it:;-, and what is implied 
in this obedience, must,, in the ease of every indi- 
vidual, be regulated by his conviction, after ma- 
ture enquiry, of what it is that Jesus commands'. 
All that is often brought forward, then, with re- 
gard to the relative importance "of this subject, 
when compared with others,, has nothing to do 
with the way a man ought to act here. The ordi- 
nance f baptism, whether viewed as more or less 
important, all allow ought,, at least, -to be obser- 
ved conscientiously. The divine authority ought 
to be recognised in it; and no man can do thistrh- 
less he observe the ordinance in that way which 
it appears to him that authority enjoins. 
> If any one,, then, while he attended to tlie dic- 
tates of his conscience on this subject, were found 
neglecting what you call the. weightier matters of 
the law, we might justly apply to him the lan- 
guage of Jesus on another occasion, "these things 
ought you to hav.e done, and not to leave the o- 
ther undone.'" I am- aware there are two op- 
posite; extremes into which we are apt to fall.. 
There is certainly such a thing as being tossed' 
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about with every wind of doctrine, on the 
hand; but, I think you Will allow it is also pos- 
sible, on the other, under the guise of stedfast- 
ness, to neglect that evidence which, if fairly ex- 
amined, would; shew us where we may baye err- 
e,d, or to resist the conclusions to which this evi- 
dence would lead. To speak of fickleness,, or a 
disposition to change,, is here begging the ques* 
l|on. All admit, that if a man be wjrong, it is 
an indicationTnot of his fickleness j- but of his at-- 
tending to the will of God, if he change from er- 
ror to truth. If a Socinian were to adopt just 
views of the gospel,, you would not say it indica T 
ted fickleness,, but every Christian would rejoice 
in such a revolution in, his sentiments.. You will 
not suppose,, by this .illustration, I mean to conir 
pare in point of importance, the, different views 
which Christians entertain on, the subject o. bap- 
tism,, with those fundamental, truths of Christia? 
Jiity, which the Socinian controversy involves. 
But what;!. contend fpr is, that^ as there must be 
Bright and a wrong- here as well as every where 
else, I am not only bound to. endeavour. to, ascer-^ 
tain what is the- truth, but as soon .3? I see the 
system I formerly adopted is not supported by ( 
Scripture, I am bpund.to relinquish it. 

Besides, to apply the charge of fickleness to a ; 
change of sentiment on such a subject as this,.. 
appears, quite incorrect. This is$. r in propriety of 
speech, only applicable to a changeable disposi-. 
tipn, discovered in reference |to a subject of; 
confessedly little or no importance. But this 
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cannot tie. said of any question, regarding a part 
pf the will of Jesus Christ. If it was design- 
ed by the great head of the church, that in- 
fants should be baptised, it is a deviation from 
his will ; it is an error to deprive them of it. If, 
ori the other hand, it was his will that only, those 
capable of believing should receive this ordinance* 
it is equally an error to apply it to infants. To 
those who feel a sacred respect 'for the authority 
of the Lord Jesus, it. cannot be a matter of indif- 
ference whether they understand his will or not. 
If, then, a man, relinquishes the practice of in- 
fant baptism, it is absurd to talk of fickleness. If 
he is wrong, it is too feeble a word, and quite 
improperly applied. He is in this case in .an er- 
ror, and that error ought to be pointed out, and 
every effort used to reclaim him from it. If, in 
such; a case,, he is not departing! from.: truth to er- 
ror, or -merely exchanging one error for another, 
he is departing from error to truth, and he is not 
only free from blame altogether, but sets an ex- 
ample which others are bound ta imitate. The 
charge, then, of fickleness, can only be applied 
on the supposition, that it is in a great measure 
a matter of indifference whether^, on this point, 
we hold error or truth. 

I would be far from suspecting you j my dear 
friend, of. such a. sentiment ; but I have heard 
some good men speak as if they thought a change 
almost the greatest possible evil, and as if it 
were even preferable to continue the practice of. 
error to.a certain extent, rather than incur the 
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charge of versatility, and, as they say, lose their 
influence, by forsaking a practice they formerly 
observed. Now, I really have no conception of 
a Christian acting on this principle^ Had our 
forefathers done so, what would have become of 
the Reformation ? and I -may add, if this prin- 
ciple were adopted,- what would become of all 
those improvements in the various departments 
of human knowledge, which are progressively 
breaking upon the world, and adding to the ge- 
neral stock of our information ? Let it not be 
said, that these changes tend to reflect on the 
excellence and perfection of Scripture. No,, 
they only reflect on our former interpretation of 
it. It is no disparagement to the volume of na- 
ture, when one who is employed in studying it, 
alters his sentiments respecting a particular de- 
partment of its^ laws,, from perceiving that his 
former interpretation of them was wrong ; and it 
as little reflects on the volume of revelation, if a 
more minute examination of the doctrine which 
a particular department of it contains, should 
lead to a similar change. 

I readily allow,, wherever there is a change, it 
indicates an evil somewhere ; but it may be an 
evil that is removed by the change, as well as one 
introduced by it; it may be error relinquished, 
as well as error embraced. A mere change^ then,, 
abstractly considered, can neither be viewed as a 
good nor an evil; whether it is the one or the 
other, must be determined by the circumstances 
of each individual case. A change from error to 
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truth is unquestionably a good ; and I do not hei 
sitate to say, a bounden duty with every Chris- 
tian, as soon as error is detected. A change, on 
the other hand, from truth to error, is certainly 
an evil, and as such will be carefully guarded 
against by all who wish to know and do the will 
of God. 

I am not blind, then, I trust, to the impor- 
tance of what you have so justly stated as the at- 
tribute of a well-regulated mind. I am convin- 
ced that nothing is of greater moment than to 
give every part of divine truth its proportionate 
measure of attention and regard. To lay inordi- 
nate stress on one part, to the neglect, of others, 
equ'ally, perhaps, if not more important, would 
appear to me very inconsistent with enlarged 
views of the revealed will of God. I am aware, 
too, that such is human nature, that there is a 
powerful tendency in persons of all denominations, 
to attach a disproportionate importance to those 
individual points in which they differ from others. 
If any man, however, appeared more solicitous 
to make men Baptists, than to make them Chris- 
tians, he is not the character I should for a mo- 
ment be disposed to defend. But the admission 
iOf all this will not imply that it is a matter of in- 
difference whether men understand the will of 
Christ on the subject of baptism or not. It ne- 
ver can be argued, that it is inconsistent with a 
well-regulated mind, to give every part of divine 
truth a share of our serious attention ; and, in a 
case where all are called to act, and where there 
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is a right and a wrong, perseveringly to enquire 
what is the' line of conduct that the revelation 
which God hath given iis, points out. It ought j 
then, to be distinctly noted, that there are two 
questions hero; The one is, whether infant or 
adult baptism is to be observed? To this ques- 
tion the answers will be different according to the 
different opinions men form of the evidence on 
which it is to be decided. The other is; how far 
is it of importance in religion, that a man act 
from conviction ? On this point there can be but 
one opinion. Acting from conviction is not only 
of importance, but essentially necessary to Chris- 
tian obedience. While I should never think of 
leading any man to rely on his own obedience as 
the ground of his comfort or hope before God, I 
would as carefully guard against making any one 
suppose he could enjoy well-grounded comfort, 
without a conscientious regard to what appeared 
to him the revealed will of our heavenly father. 
I am sure you wffl agree with me, that nothing 
can be more hostile to a man's own peace; nothing 
can be more inconsistent with that simplicity and 
Godly*smcerity, which is a first principle in Chris- 
tianity ; nothing is more detestable in character, 
or calculated more extensively to produce effects 
'the' most pernicious, than for one in a public of- 
fice in the church of Christ, to practise of re- 
commend that, in regard to which he cannot lay 
his hand on his heart, and say, he believes it to 
be agreeable to the will f God. 

Everyone, then, who believes that most ex- 
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plicit and unambiguous declaration, that K what- 
ever is not of faith is sin, 1 ' ought most conscien- 
tiously to guard against ,giving any countenance 
to the maxim that it indicates an unhappy fickle- 
ness, a certain squeamishness of conscience, or 
the isrant of that steadiness which ought to dis- 
tinguish a well-regulated mind, if a man sees rea- 
son to question a principle he formerly held, and 
is disposed, in the spirit of fair and cautious en- 
quiry, to try it afresh by the Scriptures, that test 
to which all Protestants agree every principle 
they hold ought to be subjected. 

I am happy you have mentioned the light in 
which a change of sentiment on this subject is 
apt to be viewed, as it affords me an opportunity 
of suggesting some general principles on which I 
have seen it my duty to act ; and I shall, in this 
way, have the advantage of knowing if you per- 
ceive any thing in then\not perfectly tenable. I 
do not see, then, how a Christian can have the 
testimony of a good conscience, if he is not pre- 
pared to try every principle he holds, and every 
practice he observes, by the word of God. He 
can only survey with well-grounded complacen- 
cy, the whole range of his system, when he feels 
himself prepared to discard any part which he 
fairly discovers to be false, and in that point to 
substitute in its room what, upon more mature 
enquiry and more enlarged .knowledge, he per- 
ceives to be agreeable to the will of God. I do 
not know how others do in reference to this sub- 
ject, but I should feel it quite inconsistent with 
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internal peace, were I either to refuse to examine 
evidence in a point where so many Christians 
differ, and where there is, from the influence of 
education and other causes, some risk at least of 
being wrong ; or were I to refuse to follow that 
line of conduct in favour of which, after mature 
enquiry, I found the evidence fairly preponde- 
rate. There is, I believe, one way of keeping the 
mind tolerably easy amidst doubts and difficulties, 
viz. by banishing the subjects to which they re- 
late as effectually as possible from one^s thoughts. 
Such as possess this .kind of peace, however^ I do 
not envy. Wherever any man, after fairly exa- 
mining the subject in question, can lay his hand 
on his heart and say, that every thing consider- 
ed, the evidence in his mind clearly leans to the 
side of infant baptism, that man acts conscien- 
tiously in practising it. But if a man either will 
not attend to the evidence presented to him, 
which, if he would impartially examine it, might 
lead him to conclude he was wrong; or if, after ex- 
amination, he cannot say that the evidence appears 
decidedly in favour of the system he espouses, he 
is not, as I conceive, acting in a conscientious 
manner. These are principles which, I think, 
cannot be disputed. For my own part, as long 
as I could perceive no flaw in the argument by 
which the propriety of infant baptism was infer- 
red from the 'rite of circumcision, and while I 
viewed the other passages usually quoted in fa- 
vour of this practice, in the light I did formerly, 
the evidence in support of it appeared to pre- 
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ponderate. Now that this argument appears to 
me defective, and since I hare seen reason to 
dhange my views of the other auxiliary passages 
just referred to ? the evidence;, in my apprehension, 
clearly leans to the other side ; and till I can be 
convinced that the alleged defect in the argument 
is not a real one, I have no hesitation in conclu- 
ding, that the practice of infant baptism is what 
I, at least, am called to relinquish. 

In taking such a step, I am not ignorant of the 
prejudice against me I am likely to excite in the 
minds of some even of my Christian brethren. But 
I am fully confident, that no mode of procedure 
that may be adopted by others, ought to produce 
the smallest hesitation respecting the line of con- 
duct I ought to pursue. At different periods of the 
church, there are different kinds of tests to which 
Christians have been exposed. In the early ages 
they were called to prove their attachment to their 
Master, by obeying his commandments, at the 
risk of bonds, of imprisonments, and death. But 
the severity of this trial was greatly mitigated by 
the cordial union that subsisted among the disci- 
ples themselves ; by the strength of that mutual 
confidence, and the ardour of that mutual affec- 
tion, which so often excited the astonishment and 
admiration of the heathen around them. Now, 
however, the test is changed. In this country, at 
least, Christians are not exposed to open perse- 
cution; but they have to encounter, not merely 
ridicule and reproach of the world, but, what 
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is often a much severer trial, either the more se- 
cret jealousy or more open opposition of many 
whom they are still called to -view as disciples of 
Jesus Christ. It is an unquestionable fact, that, 
on many occasions, it is impossible for one who 
simply wishes to know and do the will of God, 
to follow the dictates of conscience, though he act 
in the most temperate manner, without incurring 
the loss of the confidence, and the manifest alie- 
nation of the affections, of some of his Christian 
brethren from whom he feels himself constrained 
to differ. But from such a trial, however pain- 
ful, he must not shrink. If the friends of Jesus 
wish him to neglect that which he believes to be 
the will of his Master, he must as really act in 
opposition to their wishes, as in opposition to 
those who are the enemies of the cross of Christ. 
It would be a melancholy proof of failure in the 
day of trial, of such a failure as I should conceive 
would be enough to ruin a man's peace, if the 
one kind of opposition, any more than the other, 
were capable of preventing him from faithfully 
acting according to his views of the revealed 
will of God. 

From your .observation of the world, I dare 
say you have often remarked, how common and 
how easy it -is to excite popular prejudice against 
those who leave the beaten road of sentiment or 
practice they were formerly accustomed to tread, 
.by trumpeting .up the charge of a disposition to 
.change. This is a very convenient accusation, as 
all can unite in disseminating i\, without ta- 
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king tlie trouble of enquiring on what evidence 
it is founded. But did it never appear to you 
very inconsistent for men to be so willing as 
all are. to confess their fallibility in general, and 
yet, whenever you come to particulars, they speaK 
as if-no such fallibility existed, as if there were 
not a subject, even among those which have per- 
plexed the minds of the most sincere enquirers 
into the will of God, in which they can have any 
toleration for those who differ from them, or in 
which they conceive there is any room for change? 
I have no ambition, however, to possess the 
praise of that kind of steadiness of principle, and 
uniformity of conduct^ which I could not main^ 
tain without either shutting my eyes against evi- 
dence that, on any particular subject, presents 
itself; or acting in opposition to that evidence^ 
after I see<jtts force; I trust, in the present case, 
you will allow, I have acted in a manner that is 
effectually proof against the charge of precipitan- 
cy. I have most maturely weighed the argument, 
endeavouring if possible to detect any fallacy it 
might contain. You know well, that, so far as 
regards my temporal interests, I had every induce- 
ment to act in the way I did formerly, if, with- 
out violating the dictates of conscience, I could 
have done so. I have, besides, omitted no me- 
thod I could think of, to obtain a solution of my 
difficulties ; I have consulted those of my friends 
on whose discernment I could place the fullest 
confidence, and whose acquaintance with the sub- 
ject and habits of enquiry, most effectually quail- 
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fled them for discovering any error that might 
have crept into those reasonings by which I wa? 
constrained to relinquish my former system. Now, 
though I have to thank them for their friendship, 
and their readiness to suggest what occurred to 
them, I confess I have not succeeded in. discover- 
ing any fallacy in the arguments by which I have 
i>een influenced. 

In such circumstances, then, what, my good 
friend, could you have wished me to do ? You 
surely coM not suppose, that -any. consideration 
of usefulness ought to hove induced me to conti- 
nue the observance of infant baptism, while I 
.saw the evidence decidedly preponderating against 
it 5 and yet this was my only other alternative* 
had I not adopted the line of conduct I have pur- 
sued. 

All, J suppose, will readily allow, that the 
mere circumstance of a man being educated as a 
Baptist or Pedo-baptist, ought not to be consi- 
dered as any evidence that the truth Kes on the 
one side instead of the other. In this, case, then * 
,as in every other, it is to the law and to the tes- 
timony we must appeal I am aware, however, 
of the extreme difficulty of disentangling those 
parts of our principles which stand on distinct 
and satisfactory evidence, from those which are 
chiefly, indebted for the hold they have of our 
minds to the influence of prejudice, of education, 
of early associations, or of the external circum- 
stances in which we are placed. It is, I con- 
feive, no impeachment of any man's sincerity in 
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his enquiries after truth, to say, that he is apt to 
be much, though to himself imperceptibly, influ- 
enced by each of these. Nay, it would indicate 
either great ignorance of human nature, or great 
vanity in conceiving himself superior to the com- 
mon weakness of his species, if a man were to sup- 
pose himself 'incapable of being biassed by such 
influence. It is only by means of the impercep'- 
tible operation produced by. such causes, that we 
can account for: the evidence, on many points^ 
striking the minds of men of equal discernment ! sb 
differently. Now, I know no way-of getting quit 
of any false' principle ive may have imbibed from 
education, or from any, other source, ; : so? effectual 
as by our being willing to bring every .sdhtiment 
we hold to thertest of Scripture. We- may hot, 
after all, completely succeed; some remaining 
prejudice may still imperceptibly exert its 'influ- 
ence ; but this appeal to the- Scriptures, associa- 
ted with: prayer to the Father of lights, is the on- 
ly method I; know of "endeavouring- to get 6ua? 
minds purified from error. If I felt a secret re- 
luctance to bring any sentiment to the test -of the 
word of God^ I should have reason to suspect I 
was afraid to discover the truth from the conse r 
quences to which the discovery might lead'me. 

I had almost forgotten to- notice the pernicious 
effects you suppose a change of -sentiment regard- 
ing infant baptism may produce, from the ten- 
dency it may have to throw a stumbling block 
before both Christians and the world. These 
eyils are, I conceive, a good deal imaginary. 
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Christians have at least no reaLground of offence., 
ifj in the spirit of the gospel, we endeavour to 
shew them,.. that, in a particular point,, they may 
Jjave mistaken the will of their Master. There 
must be something very defective in their know- 
ledge, if they cannot distinguish between those 
fundamental points in which all Christians are 
agreed^ and those, I have no hesitation in say. 
ing, of comparatively inferior moment, in which 
they differ. I have no conception,, then, that 
.temperately stating to Christians the evidence 
frpnvScripture, even against a principle or prac- 
tice to which they have formerly adhered, can be 
productive.- of any bad effect on their minds. It 
will rather tend to quicken enquiry; to confirm 
them more if they are previously right ; and, if 
they have hitherto been in an. error, it cannot be 
corrected too soon. Taking, then, either side of 
the question, I do not see haw a change of. senti- 
ment on the point in question, can lead to the 
pernicious consequences you seem so much to- 
dread.. Thus, admitting, for the sake of argu- 
,ment, that infant baptism is. sight, the cause of 
truth must be promoted, not injured, by tempe- 
rate enquiry.. The objections which have occur- 
red to me may occur to others ; and: a satisfacto- 
ry -refutation of them will, more effectually con- 
firm these who maintain this doctrine that they 
hold the truth of God. If, on the other hand, 
there be reason to suspect the evidence in support 
Stf it is fallacious, it is surely not too soon to dis- 
cover ' error , and to correct it; ou never can 
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suppose that this can prove a ground of offence 
to- any disciple of Jesus. 

You imagine, farther, that a person changing 
his sentiments on such a subject, is apt to throw 
a stumbling block in the way of unbelievers. 
But how is it calculated to do so ? If this be a 
stumbling block, it is thrown in their way alrea- 
dy, and it cannot be increased by any change in 
either you or me, or a hundred more: The 
offence here, so far as there is one r consists in 
the fact which is undeniable, that on this point 
many professing Christians certainly do dif- 
fer. It does not depend on a few individuals 
taking either the one side or the qther of this 
question. To a reflecting mind, however, I 
should conceive a change of sentiment on such- 
a subject as the one in question, instead of pro- 
ving an offence, should really 'be productive of the 
opposite effect. It shews an enquirer that our 
religion is not merely the result of education. It 
is a pledge that, as a whole, it is founded upon 
evidence while we are willing to relinquish our 
former opinion on a subordinate point, when the 
evidence by which, in other cases, we are influ- 
enced, is -found to fail. 

But farthers, if an offence is presented to the 
world by the differences that subsist among Chris- 
tians, it naturally occurs as a question of consi- 
derable importance, How is it most likely to 
be done away ? To this, I think, we may fairly 
reply : By temperate and patient enquiry, whi.qU 
*$ all things, is in the isjsue most likely to j>ro 
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duce a greater unity of sentiment among Chris- 
tians than is at present to be found. If I were 
'farther asked, What is to be done till this 
unity be obtained ? Is there no way of mitiga- 
ting the evil of the diversity in opinion which 
at present prevails, and of preventing it from 
proving such an offence to the world as it fre- 
quently does ? I should feel equally ready to re- 
ply: Yes, it may be materially mitigated by 
^Christians differing from one another, when con- 
strained to do so, with a spirit becoming the gos- 
pel of Christ. It has been common' for those 
who contend for uniformity of sentiment, or, ih 
other words, for all men adopting- their peculiar 
opinions, to expatiate on the pernicious effects 
produced on the world by the want of such uni- 
formity. 'The truth, however, is, that the nar- 
row and bigotted spirit with which this 'uniformity 
is often contended for, and the tone of criminatiorf 
which is used by those who plead for it, against 
all wild differ from them, frequently afford a more 
powerful handle to infidels against the Christian 
profession;, than all the differences of sentiment'pui 
together by which the Christian world has ever been 
agitated. Let Christians learn to treat one ano- 
ther as brethren, though in: some points, from 
remaining ignorance in this world of imperfection, 
they differ; let them shew a readiness to unite, 
in points in which they conscientiously can do so; 
let them shew that they love and esteem the image 
of their common Lord wherever they behold it : and 
the, objections of infidelity, from any remaining. 
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[inferior differences, will be in a great measure 
silenced ; while the natural effect of such a spirit 
will be, to diminish and gradually to annihilate 
those very, differences on which such objections 
are founded. . ; 

My answer, then, to all your formidable argu- 
ments against a change in my sentiments, may be 
shortly stated thus :- It is a principle clearly laid 
down in Scripture, and of universal application 
in Christian practice, that " whatever is not of 
faith is sin."" It Js as clearly revealed, that-/" we 
are not to do evil that good may come." From 
the reasons I have stated, I cannot see infant 
baptism to be agreeable ta the word of God ; as 
I cannot, therefore, practise it in faith, it is ma- 
nifest I ought not to practise it at all. If either 
Christians, or the world, are offended at my ex- 
tending my enquiries into the meaning of Scrip- 
ture, and correcting what I found : to be errone- 
ous in my former principles, the blame Hes not 
with me, but with them. It is my concern that 
I give no real ground of offence, by any thing 
Improper in the spirit with which I differ fron* 
my brethren. But while this is unquestionably 1 
my duty on the one hand, I am no less .clearly 
called, on the other, to regulate my conduct by 
those views of the divine will, which ultimate- 
ly result from an impartial, and deliberate ex- 
amination of that unerring rule which God hath. 
given us. With regard to my usefulness, I con^ 
ceive myself a very imperfect judge of it. Though 
apparently abridged, if it be for truth I am CQJ> 
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tending, ray usefulness may be ultimately much 
more extensive, than though the apparent' sphere 
of it were greater, if, I could not occupy that 
sphere without its being necessarily connected 
with the maintenance of what appears to me a cer- 
tain portion of error. At all events, the probability 
of usefulness can never be a plea for violating the 
dictates of one's own mind", and thus directly op- 
posing the revealed will of God. Duty is mine. 
The measure of my usefulness depends on him 
who reigns on high. It is only when Conscious 
I am in the path of duty, I can with confidence 
leave the issue to him who judgeth righteously. 

You must really excuse the appearance of ego- 
tism into which, in mentioning these things, I 
am unavoidably betrayed. I am not condemning 
others who differ from me ; I am merely stating 
the reasons of my own conduct ; and, though yoii 
do differ from me, I think you will have candour 
enough to admit their force. 

Eug. I am aware, indeed, of one circumstance 
which must have made your situation a trying 
one ; and that is, that, from your public station, 
you were so frequently called to dispense the ordi- 
nance of infant baptism. I can easily conceive a 
private member of a church having scruples on 
this subject, while he could keep these scruples 
to himself long enough, if he was not immediate- 
ly called to observe the institution. But the case 
of a pastor is quite different ; he must act, and 
it must be confessed, nothing is more painful than, 
called to practise, or recommend to others/ 
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that, of the propriety or lawfulness of which one 
is not fully satisfied in his own mind. '.;.- 

Epen. I used to think as you do, not only that 
the situation of a pastor was a peculiarly trying 
one, when called to do what he was not perfect- 
ly satisfied was right ; but also, that one might 
easily continue a private member of a church 
though he had scruples on this subject. I am 
not, however, satisfied that I was right in think- 
ing so. If v a person has such scruples, he should 
endeavour to have them removed, and this^cannot 
well be done, without their being known. Be- 
sides, I conceive it is a most unfavourable state 
of things, if a person dare not, hint his difficulties, 
lest he should be suspected. I have no objections 
to forbearance, where Christians differ on this 
subject : but there is no forbearance, where a man 
dare not avow his difficulties, and that peace which 
is purchased by the concealment of them, is cer- 
tainly purchased at by far too high a price. Sup- 
pose, in a church where such a system of conceal- 
ment is necessary, one happens to become the sub- 
ject of discipline, by fairly avowing his objections 
to infant baptism; surely those of the members who 
feel similar objections, but conceal them, can have 
but little peace, when they apparently join with 
the general body, in condemning those by whom 
such objections are avowed, while they reflect, 
that, if all were known, they themselves would 
be in the same condemnation. No ; these are not 
times for any such disguise. If a man have scrtf- 
ples on this subject, he ought not to be ashamed 
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to avow them, whether he is in a private or <j 
public station. If he thinks a diversity of senti- 
ment on this point should be a matter of forbear- 
ance, he should not, by his silence, tacitly acqui- 
esce with those who do not. Our influence as 
individuals may not be great ; but such as it is, 
we are answerable for the use we make of it; and 
it is only by steadily employing it, without shrink- 
ing from difficulties, in what we conceive to be 
the cause of truth, that we can have the answer 
of a good conscience towards God, and solid and 
permanent satisfaction in the day of trial. 

Eug. With regard to the general principles yon 
have stated, I must confess I do no see how they 
can be disputed. I am aware that, whether the 
subject of dispute be considered" as more or less 
important, it is essential to Christian conduct, 
that every one be persuaded in his own mind. 
But, while you seem all alive to the danger of 
being misled by education or early associations, 
I think you have omitted another source of er- 
ror, into Which, from the extreme deceitfulness 
of the human heart, we are equally liable to be 
betrayed. 

Epen. What is this ? 

Eug. The prejudices of education are, no doubt, 
one source of error ; but, is not too great a love 
of novelty another ? In rejecting what we have 
received from education, is there not a danger of 
throwing away some of the wheat along with the 
chaff? Perhaps, the one of these has, in late years, 
been as fruitful a source of error as the other 
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Suppose, for example, one in the course of his 
enquiries has discovered, or thinks he has disco- 
vered, something new on a subject which has 
een long and amply discussed, is he not likely to 
feel such a prepossession in favour of that parti- 
cular view that has presented itself to his mind- 
to feel such a sort of parental attachment to -it, 
as is apt (like what occurs in other attachments 
of a similar nature) to blind him to its defects. I 
should think, from the knowledge you have al- 
ready expressed of human nature, you can hard- 
ly fail to seeHhat this is a source of error, as real 
and as dangerous as those you have mentioned. 
Epen. *L see the drift of your remark., my good 
friend; and most fully acknowledge the justice -of 
-it. Though I may have pursued the objections 
to >the argument for infant baptism, which is de- 
rived from the Abrahamic covenant, a little far- 
ther than I have at least seen done ;by others, 
you quite mistake me, if you suppose I claim^the 
credit ; of originality in ttliese objections. .But 
if you think I am apt to feel a .partiality for: tlbis 
<:hild of my own, as you are disposed^o insinu- 
ate, I firing the; bantling to you to point out its 
defects. I can assure you I am desirous of dis- 
covering .them. You have no such paternalfond- 
v ness, and will :be able, on this account, more 
easily" to detect them; .1 have been aware, I hope, 
of the necessity of guarding against ihe yery evil 
; you allude to. -After all, what can we in suck 
case do, -but, "carefully watchiog against cve- 
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ry source of error, bring the subject to which 
our enquiries relate, to the standard of the word 
of God.- You have used a very-apposite figure; 
there is a danger of throwing away the wheat 
with the chaff. It reminds me of the lauguage of 
John the Baptist, who says, when speaking of 
the Lord Jesus, " whose fan is in his hand, and 
he will thoroughly purge his floor." It is surely 
-by the word we are to discover the difference be- 
tween the chaff and the wheat, in sentiment, , as 
well as in character. After, however, : making 
every abatement for -any partiality*- 1 might be 
supposed to feel for the particular view of this 
subject that has occurred to me, I cannot see the 
force of the argument at :ali relaxed, by which I 
dnfer the ineonclusiveness of the common reason- 
ing from circumcision in support of infant bap- 
tism ; nor can I see the other passages . adduced 
in jsupport of this practice, in the same light I 
did: formerly. 

_ Eug. I was happy to hear you express so much 

.of a spirit of forbearance, to those who differ 

-from you in regard to baptism. I hope you 

will evelv cultivate such a spirit ; and if you do, 

I should have less objection; to your judging for 

-yourself on : that subject. -Y.ou . must be very 

^sensible, that isuch a spirit cof ; forbearance is 

rarely to be r found among those *vJho.;adopt Bap- 

itist'eatHaaents. -Iishould ? iike:to know, merely 

i$oc: my own^mforfiiation, . how far .you think; tlu's 

- forbearance ought ; -to be ^carded,; ^and . >on r 

principles you maintain it. 
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Epen. I think I can put into your hands a let-, 
ter which I have in my possession, on this sub- 
ject, which expresses my sentiments so fully 5 
that I cannot give you a better account of them, 
The conduct of Christians towards those who dif-^ 
fer from them, is a subject- well deserving our 
most serious attention^ Many good men, acting; 
I believe most conscientiously, have, in my view 
at least, mistaken the line of conduct here, whicli 
the spirit of the gospel seems to require. Here 
is the letter I refer to. You can read it at your 
leisure; and I should be happy to be favoured 
with your remarks upon it. By the way, a 
thought occurred to me the other day, I do not 
know how you will relish it, I have been much 
indebted. to you, for the patient hearing you- have 
given: me, in mentioning my objections to the evi- 
dence in support of infant baptism; and for the 
candid statement of any thing that occurred to 
you at the moment, in refutation of my reason-? 
ing. What would you think of putting the sub- 
stance of these conversations in writing, and, 
through the medium of the press* submitting 
them to the consideration of those who have stu- 
died the subject. As I have no doubt it is both 
your desire and mine to bring the truth on this 
subject to light as far as possible, we may in this 
way, perhaps, get some valuable hints from some 
of our friends, pointing out the fallacy of the ar- 
gument, either on the one side or the other, 
where it may have escaped us both; or fur- 
nishing us with some additional confirmation of 
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some of the observations that have been sug- 

gested. In this way, I am sure, the cause of 

truth cannot be injured ; nay, it may be essential- 

ly promoted, if we can attract the attention of 

men of enquiry to the subject of our discussion, 

and afford them an opportunity of throwing out 

liints, without the trouble of arranging and pre- 

paring them for the public, or the risk of their 

names appearing, if they are disposed to conceal 

them. The greater concentration that can be 

obtained of talent and information, on a subject 

which has so long divided Christians, and still 

divides them, so nmch the- better. Srely, the 

truth upon this subject will be so clearly ascer- 

tained at some future period, as to put an end to 

that diversity of sentiment in regard to it, which 

we well know at present so much prevails; and 

though we should not be so happy as to- reach 

this most desirable point,, if we can contribute, 

by exciting or keeping alive enquiry, to produce 

a single movement nearer to the attainment of 

it> our exertions will not be in vain. 

Eng. I certainly can have no objections to 
freedom of enquiry, on this subject as Well as 
every other, and should be happy to see Chris- 
tians more at one regarding it. But it has so 
long been a subject of controversy, and the .evi- 
dence turns on such nice points, in various parts 
of it, that, .while I am fully satisfied a difference 
of sentiment respecting baptism ought, as much 
as possible, to be a matter of the most unlimited 
forbearance among Christians, I must say, I am 
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not very sanguine in my expectations of finding 
any thing brought forward, so perfectly conclusive 
on either side of the question, as to lay the con-r 
troversy entirely asleep. 

Epen. I am not certain that you are correct in 
indulging such a spirit of despondency. It is 
surely unfavourable, at least, to the successful 
investigation of the point in question, as the 
want of the hope of ultimate success, of all things, 
tends most effectually to cramp exertion, and re- 
press enquiry. We certainly, however, look for- 
ward to a period when Christians will be more 
united' in sentiment than they are at present. We 
have seen that though error on other subjects long 
prevailed, yet, by persevering enquiry, men have 
been gradually, emancipated from its influence. 
It was in. this gradual manner, for example, the 
doctrine of the rights of conscience was introdu- 
ced. At first, many things which at the time 
might appear plausible, owing to the prejudices 
arising from the education that then prevailed, 
were brought against it. The enlightened spirit 
of Locke, in contending for this important prin- 
ciple, had to combat the doctrine of " Moderate 
and convenient penalties, 1 ' which those who trem- 
bled at the complete freedom of the conscience- 
from human authority, were in his day so eager- 
ly disposed to maintain. But, by continued dis- 
cussion and enquiry, the truth at length burst 
forth with such refulgent lustre, as to silence all 
opposition ; so that, (to use the words of an elo-- 
orient, writer,) " now, thanks .to the efforts of 
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Locke, and the freedom of- subsequent discussion, 
the word' penalty, as applied to religion-, is a word, 
the articulation of which is more than could be 
endured. 1 ' Were any man now to attempt to 
question this doctrine;, he would find' that he had 
forgotten in what age he -lived, and- that public 
opinion had got so far before hinij. that he could 
not obtain a patient hearing. 

Let me quote another example, which stri- 
kingly illustrates the rapid progress of the human 
mind, when its enquiries are directed into the 
right channel, in clearly discovering truths and 
duties that had long been overlooked. Till with- 
in these few years, the heathen world had been 
allowed to .remain in the same deplorable state of 
ignorance and- wretchedness, (if we except the 
labours of the Moravians,) in which it -had exist- 
ed for ages, without almost any attempt to pour 
on its extensive regions of moral darkness the 
light of life. 'But,; when the criminal negligence 
of Christians in this respect was pointed oufy 
they seemed like men suddenly, roused from - a 
profound -sleep. The importance ^f -the long ne- 
glected duty burst on their minds with irresisti- 
Me force, and none w-ho k felt the value of salva- 
tion to themselves, could remain indifferent about 
the diffusion of the knowledge of it among those 
who were living in ignorance of God, and of tha& 
revelation of divine mercy he ^hath been pleased 1 
to communicate. 

Besides, a^ one truth often hangs upon ano- 
ilier, so .there- is- often a similar connection 
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the various branches of error. The introduction 
of error is like the bursting of a shell. It is im- 
possible to say where it may strike. Ifc often^ 
diffuses its pernicious influence, and does mate- 
rial injury, at a great distance from the point 
whence the mischief issues. In like manner,-, the 
discovery of truth on one subject, may often be 
found to lead to the discovery of. it on another, 
even where the connection between the two sub- 
jects seemed at first a very latent one, and only, 
became apparent by the light that was poured on 
the one being manifestly, though unexpectedly, 
reflected on the other. 

My encouragement to persevering inquiry upon 
the point on which we have been conversing, is 
this :-^If infant baptism be a portion of Anti- 
christian error, which has been introduced into 
the church of God, its character, sooner or later, 
will he clearly detected ; and what so likely to 
lead to such a detection as a dispassionate exami- 
nation of the Scriptures, with, a readiness impar- 
tially to weigh the. difficulties on each side of the 
question. If, on the. other hand, it be really a 
portion ^of divine truth, its title to this character 
will, in this way, more decidedly appear. Where 
enquiry, of this kind is pursued, ., it is only error, 
wherever existing, that has occasion to dread the^ 
consequences. Truth, I am confident, will have 
reason to, rejoice in them,, as they must ever be 
favourable to her reign. 

In every-, other department of human know- 
ledge, we find the spirit pf assiduous, enquiry .cor-? 
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rects errors, and accumulates information ; and 
why should we despair of some similar effects being 
produced by our persevering investigation of the 
Scriptures ? You will not suspect, while I say 
so, that I mean to insinuate that our detection 
of error in divine things, and our progress in 
knowledge, depends on ourselves. No; but we 
are entitled to view them as closely connected 
with diligently searching the word of God ; the 
means which he himself has appointed, by which 
our knowledge of divine truth is to be promoted. 
But you are forgetting my question. Have you 
any objections to what I proposed, viz. putting 
the substance of our conversations on types, (I 
shall willingly run the risk of the publication my- 
self,} that we may thus enjoy the benefit of such 
observations as any of our friends may-be dispo 
sed to communicate ? 

Eug. I hope, you do not propose to give our 
names. I told you at first, that I should state 
what occurred to me, with the frankness and con- 
fidence of friendship, for your consideration. I 
certainly never supposed I was committing my- 
self to the public in what I said, or that you 
were going to make me an author. 

Epen. You do not suspect, I hope, my dear 
friend, that I would make any improper use of 
your friendship and confidence. . No, you need 
not be afraid that any thing shall be done but 
what meets your approbation. I had no thought, 
however, of introducing names. Some, who 
know my situation, will probably -suspect the 
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part I have had in these conversations.* But. 
there shall not be the smallest allusion that can/ 
refer to you ; though, without flattery, I must 
say, that I think you have no reason to be asha-. 
med of your share in them. The common argu- 
ment on this subject, you have .stated, I think,, 
very fairly ; and I could hardly name one plausi- 
ble objection that I ever heard made to my rea-, 
soning, which you have not, in one shape or 
another, brought forward. The less reference, 
however, to names, so much the , better. It is 
strength of argument that alone ought to be con- 
sidered in ^controversy controversy I am not 
fond ^of this word ; I would rather say, in our in- 
vestigation of those points in which Christians 
differ. I am sure this expression is at least more 
applicable to our discussions. This, by the bye, 
suggests another reason why I should wish your 
permission to give a sketch of these conversations. 
I hope, without being too much chargeable with 

"" * To prevent all misconceptions, it may be .proper here to 
remark, that though my confidence in infant .baptism was com- 
pletely shaken, I at first proposed to delay observing adult 
baptism, till I should see how far the objections stated in these 
conversations to the former practice might be removed. Re- 
collecting, however, the improbability of this, after all that I 
had heard and 1'ead on this subject that the time is short- 
that, after mature enquiry, every man is called to act accord- 
ing to his view of divine truth ; and that it is as possible to 
err on the side of procrastination, as on that of precipitancy ; I 
considered it my duty to be baptised. I shall not, however, I 
trust, on this account, be less willing to examine whatever may 
tend to throw light on this or any other part of the will of God, 
fipen. 
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a spirit of self-gratulation, we may consider the 
temper with which our discussions have been con- 
ducted, not altogether unworthy the imitation of 
those who are engaged (if we must have the ex- 
pression) in religious controversy. I shall glad- 
ly join with you in expressing our mutual obligar 
tions to any one who shall detect and correct the 
errors into which any of us have fallen* or give 
fresh strength to any of our arguments. If error be 
detected and truth discovered, what matters it 
by whom ? I should be extremely happy if we 
could be the means of exciting some farther en- 
quiry on this subject. 

Eitg. If you really think the publishing of these 
conversations may lead others to the temperate 
investigation of the subject of them, I cheerfully 
acquiesce in your proposal. But recollect, in the 
first place, no names ; secondly, I should like. to. 
see the statement you propose to give of them, 
after you write it out, and before you submit it 
to the public eye. 

Epen. Most certainly; and, if you please, I 
shall draw up a short Letter, addressed to all 
who are accustomed to examine the word of God, 
and who may be disposed to favour us with any 
additional remarks, . calculated to throw other 
light on the subject in question. 

Eug. Well, you can shew me this Letter when 
you have drawn up the proposed sketch. 

Epen. I will. 
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? The above statement of the Conversations be- 
tween Eugenio and Epenetus having been sub- 
mitted to the former, and received his approba- 
tion in point of correctness, is now presented to 
Christians of every denomination ; and the cour- 
teous reader is particularly requested to attend 
to the following Letter. 

Christian Brethren^ 

Having lately had occasion to discuss pretty- 
fully, in different conversations, the argument 
respecting infant baptism, we take the opportu- 
nity of laying these conversations before you, 
with a view to promote farther enquiry into this 
subject. It must be admitted by all, that on 
whichever side the truth lies on this long-disputed 
point, it is very desirable that it should be as 
clearly brought to light as possible; and nothing, 
we are persuaded, is more fitted than temperate 
enquiry to do so. The parties in these conver- 
sations will feel themselves indebted to Christians 
of any denomination, who shall detect any thing 
fallacious here brought forward in the argument, 
either on the one side or the other. They would 
be happy if those who may detect such a fallacy, 
or who may perceive what would add material 
strength to any of the positions here advanced, 
would either, in the spirit of candid investiga- 
tion, lay their remarks before the public them- 
selves, or transmit them to the undersigned, 
through the medium of the publishers of these 
pages. If any shall have the goodness to com- 
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municate any such hints, they may rest assured 
they shall be carefully attended to, and tried by 
what appears to be their intrinsic weight, from 
* whatever quarter they may come, and to which- 
ever side of the question they relate. Any obser- 
vations of this nature which may seem deserving 
of public notice, as contributing to throw addi- 
tional light on a subject which has so long divi- 
ded Christians, the undersigned will be happy to 
embrace some opportunity of laying before 'the 
public, without any allusion to the quarter (if 
. they should know it) from which they may come. 
In this way, they trust they may contribute to 
promote an object in which they- are convinced 
many are disposed to join with them, viz. the 
discovery and the confirmation of truth, as well 
as the detection and .the exposure of error, where- 
ever either the one or the other is to be found, 
.With best wishes, we are, 

Christian Brethren, 
Yours, Sec. 

EUGENIO. 
EPENET.US, 
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No. I. 


'Extracts from Dansius, and other references respecting Proselyte 

Baptism. 

I SHALL here quote the original passages referred to in Con- 
versation III. p. 119., from the work of Danzius, as edited by 
-Meuschen. 

" Id vero nullum prorsus meretur assensum, qubd filium 
'Pharaonis ad rivum descendentem lotum, Rabbi Johannes sta- 
tuat, eo ipso baptizatam fuisse ad proselytismum." p. 264. 

" Si certum foret, Jacobum Patriarcham captas a filiis Mu- 
lieres Sichemitidas secum retinuisse, in familiam snam ac reli- 
gionem co-optatas : non careretprobabilitate,.abeoderivare hune, 
^queui describimus'bapttsmum." p. 2&S. : 

Coftimunis inter Judeeos Antiques circunifertur sententia, 
baptismum ceu medium initiandi a patriarchis ad prosetytos de- 
rivatum, inde a temporibus promulgandae legis in gente sua ob- 
tinuisse," ab ipso Deo institutum." p. 2T6. 

" Baptismus siquidem hie foederalis una creditur abstergere 
sordes antiquas. Hinc eadem aqua eidem adjudicaturquae, aliis 
detergendis pollutienibus. Ubi quo puriores sunt aqua, ma- 
gisque pellucidae eo ad lavaerum existunt aptiores. Aliun- 
de autem haustae licet fontanse sint, ver infra legitimam men- 
uram 40. Satorum collectae et haustis ad tres logos aucfc^e, 
aut jam coinquinatse, ad hunc finem prorsus existimantur in- 
<ptas." p. 283. 

" Baptizandi modus ita peragitur, ut baptizandus modeste 
?-c sensim, exutis vestibus, in aquam demissus, edita <Jenuo 
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confessione sua, simul ac semel totum immergerct corpus : 
membris omnibus ita dispositis, ut singulas ipsorum partes, ne 
pilis quidem exceptis, aut rugis contractioribus, undiquaque 
aqua diffluevet." p. 283. 

" Baptismus proselytorum Judaicus, e Baptismo Israelitarum 
Origenariorum V. T. derivandus est, ut rivulus e suo fonte." 
p. 287. 

" Non est mei instituti, solicitius hie inquirere in primi hu- 
jus baptismi circumstantias ^ quae parcas admodum a Talinudis- 
tis recensentur, in Scriptura omittuntur penitus." p. 269. 

To these quotations from this author, introduced in the 
above mentioned Conversation, some others of a similar de- 
scription may be added. Thus, p. 294, after speaking of his 
conviction that the Israelites were baptised at Mount Sinai, he 
proceeds : " Gccurrunt equidem hinc inde alia quaedam baptis- 
mi Initiationis inter eos ante captivitatem xistentis vestigia ; 
sed subobscura sunt, multisque onerata difficultatibus. Gen- 
Miliu'rn, tempore 'Davidis et Salomonis conversorum baptjs- 
mus, ola hititur irecentiorum auctoritate : quaa ssepe fallit." 
Again, p. 305. "Baptismus Christianas in singulis Eccle- 
siae nieinbris requiritur adhibendus : nee ordinarie sufficit, 
riatum esse a pafentibus baptismo ad Christianismum initia- 
tis. 'Sed iiaptismus -'Judaicos creditur parentes sub alas divi- 
-nae Majestatis introducere, una cum omnibus a se descenden- 
vtibus 'posteris: ^quorum 'natid 'per baptismum ; in foedus reci- 
pitur, sed -per soldm, ; si tnas fuerit, jcircumcisionem." i. e. 
There indeed occurcertain vestiges of ibe "baptism of initiation 
existing among them (the Jews) before the captivity ; but these 
are very 'obscure, and loaded with aiariy difficulties. The bap- 
tism of the : converted Gentiles in the times of Solomon and 
David, is supported by the 'sole authority of more recent wri- 
ters, which often deceives us. Christian taptism is required 
to IJB administered to the individual members of 'the church; 
nor is itrgenerally saffieient that a pefton ~t>e born of parents 
initiated into Christianity by baptism. "But Jewish : baptism is 
believed to introduce parents under the wings of the divine Ma- 
jesfcy, along' with f all 'tjteir descendants, of whom "no one is re- 
fivd into the^covenanfby 'baptism, but -if he ^)e a^male, l?y 
circumcision alone. 
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I should not have thought of being so minute in these quota- 
tions, had not the work from which they are taken been parti- 
cularly mentioned, and its authority a good deal rested upon, 
by a writer of such distinguished, literature and acuteness, as 
certainly entitles his statements to the most serious investigation, 
lihave so much respect also for.the sincerity of the author refer- 
red to, that I conceive it is very possible he may have discovered 
some' testimonies in favour of proselyte baptism in this volume, 
which have escaped my notice. I assuredly have found none 
which can give me any confirmation of the existence of this 
practice. . 

A friend, to whom I had mentioned that I was engaged in 
searching for authorities in support of proselyte baptism, and 
that I was surprised to find such men as Dr Owen, Dr Lardner, 
and Dr Jennings, all questioning the existence of such a prac- 
tice, some time afterwards sent me a note, from which I give 
-the following extract. -It will be found to contain a reference 
to other testimonies of great weight on this point ; which I give 
entirely upon the authority of the writer, as I have not the 
books by- me to which he refers. The accuracy, however, of 
these references I have no reason to doubt.. 

" To the names of Owen, Lardner, and Jennings, all Paedo- 
baptists, all men of the first erudition and research, and equal- 
ly distinguished by candour, and talents, you may add the- fol- 
lowing; in whose works I have lately searched, to leavn their 
sentiments. It is needless to say, that the continental writers 
employ much greater industry on such subjects than- either 
English or Scotish; nor that the following authors are. the first 
in Germany, ta whom an appeal would lie respecting a matter 
of theological fact, viz. whether the Jewish writers of early 
times do mention that proselytes were initiated- by baptism. All 
of them represent it as a far more modem practice, subsequent 
to, and derived from, the practice of Christians ; and Ernesti 
&i particular, ealfe Danzius's ideas contortisaima et oppido ri- 
dicula.-. 

Sl Gott. Wernsdbrff Disput. de baptismo mere divine, 1710. 

" J. Fechtius in Coll. Syllog. Controvers. p. 412. 

" Deylingius Observat. Miscellan. torn. iii. p. 253* &c. torn. 
iv. p. 226, 227, &c. JLeips. 1736. 
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' " J. Franc. Buddteus Inst. Theol. dogm. p. 1436. 

f f-J. GottL Carpzov. Antiq; J. Cbdie et Gent. Hebrseor. An- 
not. lib. i. p; 47. Frankfort, 174& 

" C. F. Boernerus Dissert, de Joanne yrparo GetTrrKrrfa Lips* 
1729. . 

"J. Christ. Boderlein Instik Theol. Christ-. torn. ii. p. 651.. 
Norim. et Altorff. 1783. 

" J. A Ernesti-Opuscula Theolog. p. 231. Lipsise, 1792. 

" To these names might be added, I find, many more, all 
concurring in the same sentiments. May the Lord deliver us 
from prejudices ! and cause the truth to have free course, and 
"be glorified ! It may be well said of this argument for baptizing 
infants, in the words of Ca^jsovius, Male consulfeum baptis- 
mo infantum si non alio niteretur Achille.' Cargz. Antiq. S. C* 
4 : c. p. 47. 


No. II. 


Oii the mode of Baptism ; and how far those who have already far 
some time professed Christianity should be baptised. 

In the preceding Conversations nothing is stated respecting' 
the-morfe of baptism. This never- appeared to me so important 
a branch of the. discussion as- that which* regards the subjects 
of this ordinance. It may perhaps be owing- to my friend view-- 
ing it in the same light, that he did not introduce it. As this,, 
however, might be thought an. omission,, if no notice were ta- 
ken of this part of the subject, will the reader accept of what 
at least completely removes any difficulty from my mind upon, 
this point, under the following parable.. 

A certain nobleman proposed to spend, a few years in a dis- 
tant country. But before his departure, he. called together so 
many of his servants, and gave to each of them a portion of 
land, which they were to cultivate before his return. Among, 
other injunctions, he desired each of them to occupy part of 
the ground allotted him in planting a vineyard. Some of them 
accordingly marked out a portion of ground for this purpose. 
But as vineyards were not very popular in that part of the- 
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country, and as the neighbouring farmers, who had no connec 
tion with this nobleman, were disposed to treat with a sneer the 
employment of so much ground in thi& way, some of the ser- 
vants began to think, that, as there was no specific mention 
made of the number of vines that must be in a vineyard, . nor 
of the quantity of ground it must occupy, they could suffi- 
ciently comply with their lord's command, by getting a few- 
vines huddled into a private corner of their respective farms. 
This so far succeeded, that they not only escaped the laugh of 
the neighbouring farmers, but many of these thought it had so 
good an effect, that they began to imitate their example, 
though, as they belonged to other masters, it was from "no re- 
gard to the authority of the nobleman they thought of planting 
any vines at all. This conduct, however, excited a serious dif- 
ference among the servants. The one party maintained the 
other vyas not complying with their master's command : that 
it required their avowedly setting apart a certain . portion 
of their land for the purpose specified, and having all upon it 
that was generally understood as connected with a vineyard. 
The other party .contended, that, as no specific quantity of 
ground was mentioned in the. directions of their master, as no 
one could say that a precise number of vines was necessary to 
constitute a vineyard, this name- might with as much proprie- 
ty be given to their little detached border of vines, as to the 
more extensive vineyards of their fellow-servants. Besides, 
they were confirmed in this opinion, from the name of vineyard 
having become quite currently applied to .these little borders 
that were planted with vines by. the neighbouring farmers, af- 
ter their example. Much was said about the etymology of the 
name ; and it.was frequently alleged to be equally applicable to a 
few vines in a detached corner, as to. a more regular plantation 
of them* One evening a very keen dispute took place on this 
subject between two of these servants ; and after they had dis- 
cussed it for some lime, and shewn a good deal of inge- 
nuity on both, sides, a third who was present was asked- his opi- 
nion, and what he thought of doing in regard to this part of 
their master's injunctions* P perceive, said he in reply, that 
the only dispute between you is, whether the name of vineyard 
can be strictly applied to, a small number of vines put in a $e= 
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tached corner. A piece of ground fairly and- regularly inclosed 
and planted with vines, you both allow, most unquestion- 
ably to constitute a. vineyard. On. this point, there is no dispute.. 
Now the truth is, I Jove my master; I have been deeply in- 
debted to. him ;;. and,, without meaning to insinuate: any thing, 
against, any. of my fellows-servants,.! am very anxious ta be sure 
that Ii comply with his will. If lean discover a line : of -conduct, 
which I -am certain constitutes a compliancejwith his command,, 
it is argument sufficient, with, me to prefer it to one in regard to 
which-any. doubt on this matter. can. be entertained. If others,, 
then,, choose to satisfy, themselves, with ,a few. vines in a. corner,. 
I have, nothing;, to say ; I am determined avowedly, to enclose,: 
such^a piece of Aground as is usually-employed for the purpose he. 
prescribed, and so to plant it. and .improve it, that, when my. 
lord shall come, there may be. no room to doubt how far I have 
complied with his will, but .that, on my farm at .least, he shall, 
find, what alhpartifs agree is strictly. and literally a vineyard, . 

Another question that has.been; moved on the subject of bap-, 
tism, of which also no notice has been taken in the preceding 
Conversations, is, whether it is the .duty of .a Christian to sub- 
mit to this ordinanpe. after he has for. a considerable time made. 
a profession of : Christianity, when he discovers that there is no. 
authority in Scripture for baptising infants ? It has been argued,, 
lhat, as. baptism is an initiatory .ordinance ; .as all admit that it 
ought, to hp observed when a person first professes Christianity, 
it is quiteout of: : place* at any other period; and if the proper 
time be omitted, .there is na proprietyan observing.it at all. , 

There are many -questions which may -be .agitated, .where,, 
perhaps, .the most satisfactory way ,of ^deciding upon them is- 
ty a simple appeal to- the consciences of those who fear God. 
This case supposes, that a Christian at the time he first pro- 
fessed Christianity* either did not think of the subject of bap- 
tism at all, or conceived, that .the-command pf Christ had been, 
observed with regard* to him by his parents, but that now he 
has discovered that infant baptism has no foundation,: in the 
word of God. What then follows ? He must be convinced, 
that here" is an ordinance of Christ which he has hitherto ne- 
glected. I ask, then, whether it appears more agreeable to 
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the dictates of an enlightened conscience thus to argue: Be- 
cause from ignorance of the will, of Christ, or inattention to it,, 
at the time I first professed_ Christianity, I neglected to observe 
the initiatory rite, I am determined to continue in the neglect 
of it, as 'the proper season of attending to it is now gone : Or 
to say ; while from ignorance of the will of my N Divine Master 
I neglected this ordinance at the time it ought to have been 
observed, now that I have discovered what his will is, I shall 
shew my regret for my former, ignorance or negligence by now 
obeying his command. In the one case, we are avowedly li- 
ving in the continued neglect of what we believe to be. a com- 
mand of Jesus Christ. In- the other, though the proper period 
of observing that command is past,, we do what .we can to cor- 
rect the effects of .our former- ignorance, .by shewing our respect 
for the authority, of the Saviour, a&soon as we discover what it 
is he enjoins. Whatever others may think, to me it does not 
appear to admit .of ' any. doubt,, which of these two modes of 
reasoning, with, the practical consequence which each involves.,. 
is most calculated .to impart satisfaction, in -the prospect of ap- 
pearing, before Him who has commanded baptism to? be admi- 
nistered to all who believe. 

It may. appear almost unnecessary to notice the unsuitable- 
ness of a question which is. often proposed on this subject, were 
it not that it sometimes comes from those from whom better 
things might be expected. It has been asked, What good can 
baptism do to those who have already made a profession of 
Christianity ? While they, already have the thing signified, 
of what -avail -is it'their merely partaking of the; external sign ? 
I would answer this question in the same, way I .would .answer, 
another* L*have sometimes thought, that if an inhabitant of 
China were to visit this country, and witness a. number of 
Christians partaking of the Lord's supper, he might naturally 
enough ask, What good. could it do to these people to partake 
together of a little bread, and wine ? No .Christian, however, 
would be at a loss for a reply. He would say, it was not only a 
symbolical action, intended to recal, to our recollection a truth 
in which we were most deeply interested,, but that it was the 
command of the Founder, of -..our religion, .and that, as we be- 
to. be commissioned by God, .our. obligations to obey 
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his commands followed, as. a matter of course. This answer is 
easily transferred to the case of- baptism, and equally appKca-- 
ble. If any one objected to the propriety of our observing the 
Lord's supper, because we were already interested in that 
which the sacred; symbols represented, we should at once see 
the impertinence of the objection. Equally : futile is that which 
is brought from- the same consideration against the propriety of 
observing baptism. T attach no charm to immersion in water. 
When. I 'attend to this ordinance, it ia not the result of some 
enthusiastic feeling, as if some wonderful, effect were to be 
produced by it. I" simply act in conformity to.- the revealed . 
will of Jesus Christ. . I in this case do .what will :bear the test 
of the most rigid investigation : what the most accurate reasoner 
must be constrained to admit j flows most logically from my 
principles* The steps of this reasoning are few and plain. I 
profess, after having examined the evidences of Christianity, to 
receive it as a divine revelation. I am, of course, bound to 
obey the divine Author of it. I : n"nd he has commanded those , 
who believe in him to be baptisedi . This command I have not 
yet obeyed. I therefore feel myself bound to observe it. . 


No. Hi: 

Two Letters from a Friend, containing remarks on Rom. iv. 11. 
and a new Version of chap. xi. 

The friend alluded to in the Appendix, No. I., having known 
that I was engaged in printing the foregoing Conversations, 
sent me, the other day, the two following Letters. As they 
both relate to passages of Scripture, of which I have endeavour- 
ed to give some explanation in the preceding pages, and as they 
are very generally brought forward in the argument respecting 
infant baptism, I shall here present them to the reader. I 
have no doubt that every one who peruses them will 'especially 
consider the new translation of Rom. xi;, along with the critical 
notes which accompany it, a very valuable commuhicatioh. It'- 
furnishes an excellent specimen of the additional perspicuity 
which may be communicated to an English version of the 
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S&riptures, by a careful comparison ot the idiom of our own 
language with :that of the original.. . . 

My dear Friend, 

Lam glad to hear that you are about to get out of the press,, 
although experience prevents me from being very sanguine re- 
specting the success of your arguments. I have been much: 
disposed, for years past, to adopt the words of Dr Priestley, in 
his Letters- to a Philosophical Unbeliever, Part II. p 96. " From 
the course of my observation," says he, /*' if persons be turned- 
of forty or fifty years of age, and if by* reading, thinking,, or 
conversation," (he might have added without these,) " they 
have been long settled in their opinions, it is not one case in a 
hundred in, which any change will be produced by these means.' 1 
I have known, indeed, not a few, both clergy and laity, very 
doubtful about infant baptism ; and some of the latter fully 
persuaded that it has no support in Scripture, who yet, like Sir 
Isaac Newton, and Mr Speaker Onslow, and others, never 3eem ; 
to think it a matter of practical renunciation, or the contrary, of 
obedience. On the other hand, it must be owned, that with 
some, this arid such things are put out of their place, rated 
beyond the degree of importance in which they are exhibited 
by God, seem to engross almost all the attention they bestow 
upon religion, and become ties of mere sectarian attachment. 

It may be, and is no doubt, a Hebraism, when Paul said,. 
" God sent me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel ;" but 
its import assuredly is, that the gospel is the first thing ; and 
holiness also is declared by him to be that without which " no 
man shall see the Lord." Where the faith of the one, and the. 
cultivation of the other, are not as conspicuous as zeal for posi- 
tive institutions, for those especially which,, from national senti- 
ment and habit, are unpopular, it is much to.be dreaded,, that 
church alliance is but a mode of self-love, and its enjoyments 
the result of pleasing ourselves, or the gratification of that va- 
nity in which . conscious singularity often indulges. I cannot 
ait down to execute my purpose without this introduction. 

I am still of opinion, that the passages of the epistle to the 
Romans, generally introduced in the argument respecting in-. 
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fant baptism, are not plainly Fand correctly rendered in csif 
English version. I wish I could do more justice to the views 
which, in my judgment, should be entertained of their mean- 
ing, than I can hope for, either from my ability or my present 
occupation. You shall have, however, what I promised'; and 
let the version I "propose be corrected or confuted by. better 
scholars and closer students of the word of God. It is plain to 
me, that in Romans iv. 11. and 1. the coherence of the Apos- 
tle's words is interrupted, in our version, by an. error in punc- 
tuation, by the division of one sentence into two verses, and by. 
the mistranslation of a word, of which every tyro is as. good a 
judge as the ablest critic. The words, as we render them, are 
these, " And he received the sign of circumcision, a seal of the 
righteousness of the faith which he had yet being uncircumcised ;. 
that he might be the father of all them that believe, though 
they be not circumcised ; that righteousness might be imputed. 
unto them also ; and the father of circumcision to them who 
are not of the circumcision only, but who also, walk in the 
steps of that faith of- our father Abraham, which he had being 
yet uncircumcised.'* It appears to me that they should be 
translated thus, ** He received the sign of circumcision* a seal" 
of the righteousness of the faith in. the uncircumcised, that he was 
to be- (or that he should, be) thefatlier of ail the uncircumcised be* 
Ke.ver&, : that righteousness should- be- (or was to be) imputed to. 
them also, and (that he was alsa to be> tlt&fathev of the circum- 
cised, to these- not merely; circumcised, but who tread in the. steps 
of the faitk of our father Abraham white vneweumcisedS* No: free- 
dom, I trust it will appear* is used with these verses, besides what 
is necessary in putting them in an English garb, and In reading 
them as one sentence, .whieh they really are. The words which- 
begin verse 12. in our version, are, jn nay judgment,..actually go- 
verned by, and inseparably connected with,. the verb too* to be, 
or should be, in the preceding verse r the words might be+ used 
by our translators instead of them, being not only an erroneous 
rendering of eivat, the Greek word, but expressing an idea very- 
different from that which it is^ intended to convey. If Abraham 
was circumcised that he might- be the father, &c. then these 
stood related as cause and effect ; but circumcision was merely 
intended to. confirm, as a visible symbol or pledge, the truth of 
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the promises he received, and thereby to strengthen his faith 
and that of his posterity in the accomplishment of them. It is 
true that twoti is the present of the infinitive ; but that it -ex- 
presses what is future is evident, and nothing is more usual in 
the New Testament than such exchange of tenses. See sivett so 
lemployed Matt. Xxii. 23. Acts xxiii. 2& Our translators render 
it in Terse 13. just as I propose it should be rendered in verse 
11. "For the promise, that he should be the heir of the 
"world, was not to Abraham or to his seed, through the law, 
but through the righteousness of faith." Circumcision, then, 
was not a pledge of those being in a state of salvation on 
-whom it was performed, but a pledge of the imputation of 
righteousness to believejs, whether Jews cr Gentiles, and af- 
fording, consequently, no foundation for the idea that the in- 
fants of believers were, or are, as such, related to God by any 
other tie than other infants. Believing parents, who are under 
the influence of the commandment to train up their children 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, may expect the di- 
vine blessing in their obeying it, though not absolutely and 
"without any exception, any more than ministers of the gospel, 
who are assured, 1 Tim. iii. 16., that in fulfilling their office^ 
they shall save themselves and those who hear them. Children 
and hearers may in both cases prove .unbelievers, and be cast 
away ; but it shall not be so, it should-eemi with many such, 
if the promises of God are sure. 

Yours, ever. 
March 20. 1811. 


My dear Friend, 

The eleventh chapter of the- epistle to the Romans is, in>my 
opinion, still more erroneously rendered than the fourth chap- 
ter. Attention to its scope, and to the true meaning of those 
verses which have been most misapprehended, will, if I -mis- 
take not, shew that it is wholly inapplicable ' to the -hypothesis 
concerning the state of the infants of believing parents. But 
the parts of the chapter are'o closely connected, that the, scope 
must be considered, and I must give you the trouble of reading 
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a version of the whole. 'I shall' try also to note the reasons of 
the alterations which I take "the liberty of suggesting. 

Every one will agree, that the Jewish idea of the relation 
"which that people supposed to subsist between them and Jeho- 
vah, was one, and a great, obstacle in the way of the progress of 
the gospel among them. To oppose and overthrow this idea, 
and the national and religious pride which it fostered, and from 
whence it sprung, was, therefore, an object to which the Apos- 
tles paid die closest attention. Whatever special purpose was 
in view in their epistles to the churches, every one of which 
contained more or fewer of the Jews, this was not forgotten. 
In the preceding chapter of this epistle, Paul shews very ex- 
plicitly, that there was no difference between Jew and Gen- 
tile, but that both stood on the same footing before God, for 
acceptance in his sight. To prove this, he produces passa- 
ges from the writings: of Moses and the prophets, and from the 
Psalms, and points out their meaning and application to his 
contemporary countrymen. In the eleventh chapter he consi- 
ders the objection urged against his doctrine by the Jews, that 
if it .were true, God had universally and perpetually rejected 
his people. The desolation of Jerusalem and the dispersion of 
the nation had not yet actually taken'place, though not more than 
twelve years after this they were accomplished by the Romans. 
But, so infatuated were the Jews, that though all their 4 own 
prophets had predicted these, and although Jesus had explicitly 
and repeatedly forewarned them, they yet disbelieved both. 
The Apostle, however, here declares, that -this national rejec- 
tion did not affect the salvation of individuals ; that although 
the blood of the Son of God was upon the nation, individuals 
among them, confessing and forsaking their iniquity, should 
find mercy; that he himself was a proof of this ; and, in fact, 
that no spiritual and saving relation had subsisted at any time 
between Jehovah and Israel as a nation. The nation at large, in 
former periods, in the days, for instance, of Elijah and of Isaiah, 
were described by these prophets in terms which suited their 
character in Paul's time. There was only a remainder or a 
fragment of Israel, either then or formerly, and that entirely 
by free favour, who were Israelites indeed ; the rest, even the 
majority equally in times ancient and modern, were underthe 
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: mg and hardening effects of sin. There Avere prospects, how- 
ever, of better times. The salvation of individuals among the 
Jews at that time, shewed that there were no bars in the way 
of any other Jews being saved who should believe ; nay, the ef- 
fectual calling of so many in the first period of the preaching of 
the gospel, might be regarded as the first fruits of a future har- 
vest, as an earnest of what should hereafter take place when the 
great mass of the nation should embrace the gospel, become really 
and truly, and not merely externally, holy, and be related to God 
by other ties than those by which he had formerly distinguished 
them, however strict and intimate these might have been. He 
warns the Gentile Christians of this mystery or secret .purpose 
<of God, to prevent them from cherishing a Jewish spirit towards 
his countrymen, and from regarding them with the same haugh- 
ty disdain, on account of their obduracy and depressed circum- 
stances, which they entertained towards the Gentiles. 'Gentile 
believers should remember their own -origin, and.the necessity of 
their persevering in -the faith, that they might continue the peo- 
ple of God. The nation of Israel were, indeed, at that period, 
about to be treated by God with just severity and apparent en- 
mity ; but the time should come, when the promises made to 
the fathers would be fulfilled, and on account of these, they 
should yet be grafted into the true olive tree. They would 
then no longer remain in unbelief, but would be manifestly 
the objects of the same love, on the part 'Of God, as the belie- 
ving Gentiles, the entrance of the fulness of whom into the fa- 
mily of God should be attended with a general conversion of the 
Jews, &c. 

Such seems to be the scope and sum of the .contents of this 
chapter, which will appear from what I 'hope may be esteemed 
a faithful version into English idiom of the Apostle's words. 

The eleventh chapter of the Epistle to tine Banians 
translated into -English. 

I say then, Hath God rejected his people ? Let .it not be ! 
For I am an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, x>f the tribe of 
Benjamin. God hath not rejected the people whom he hereto- 
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fore acknowledged as his. (1) Do ye not know what the Scrip- 
ture says of Elijah, how he complained (2) to God respecting 
Israel, *' Oh Lord, they have cut off thy "prophets and over- 
thrown thine altars, and I am left alone, and they seek my 
life ?" But what saith the reply of God to him ? I have re- 
served for myself seven thousand men who have not bowed a 
knee to the image of Baal. In like manner, at the present 
time there is a remainder according to the free choice of God. 
And if by free" favour, it is not in any respect by works, 
otherwise the word free favour is not free favour ; and if by 
works, it is not any more by free favour, otherwise the 
word work is not any more a work. What -then follows ? What 
Israel sought after, that they did -not obtain, but the chosen 
fcave obtained, and the rest are blinded until the present time ; (3) 
as it is written, God hath abandoned them (4) to a spirit of stu- 
pefaction, to eyes -which see not, and ears which hear not. And 
David says, Their table shall become a snare, and a trap, and 
a stumbling block, and a requital to them ; their eyes shall be 
darkened so as not to see, and their back shall be bowed down 
continually. 

I say then, have they stumbled so. as to fall (5) irretrievably ? 
Let it not be ! But by their transgression (6) salvation hath been 
effected for the Gentiles, to excite them, to emulation. And if 
their transgression prove ,the riches of the world, and if their 
diminution prove the riches of '-the -heathen, how much rather 
will their fulness? For .1 speak to you the >Gentiles, -inasmuch 
as I ana the Apostle, of .the Gentiles, I shew the glory (7) of 
my office, if by any means I may excite my countrymen to 
emulation, an'd may save some of them. For if the rejection 
of them be the reconciliation of the world, what shall their r&? 
sumption (8) be but life from the dead.! For, if the first fruit 
be holy, so shall be (9) the mass ; and if the root be holy, so shall 
lie (10) the branches. And if some of the branches were cut off, 
and thou being a wild olive branch, (11) wert engrafted instead 
(12) of them, and becamest a partaker with others of the root, 
even of the fruitfulness of the olive tree, do .not treat those branch- 
es with disdain ; and if thou dost treat them with disdain, be 
warned that thou bearest not the root, but that the root beareth 
Dost thou say then, that " the branches were cut off 
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that" I might be engrafted." Well they were cut off by un- 
belief, and thou continuest by faith ; be not elated, but fear ! 
For if God did not spare the natural branches, take heed lest 
he spare not thee? Behold then the benignity and the rigour of 
God ! rigour towards those who fell, but benignity towards thee^ 
if by this benignity thou dost persevere, since, if thou dost not, 
thou also shalt be cut off: And they too, on the other hand, if 
they do not persist in unbelief, shall be grafted in, for God is 
able again to engraft them. For if thou wert cut out of the 
olive tree which is naturally wild, and wert grafted beyond na- 
ture, into the good olive tree, how much rather shall they, ac- 
cording to nature, be grafted into their own olive tree? For 
I 'am not desirous, brethren, that ye should be unacquainted 
with this secret,' that ye may not be wise in your own con- 
ceit ; that obduracy hath taken place in (13) a part of Israel 
until the fulness of ; the Gentiles enter in. And so all Israel 
shall be saved; according as it is written, " The Deliverer shall 
come out of (or on account of) (14) Zioh, and shall turn away 
ungodliness from Jacob ; and this my covenant shall be (15) 
fulfilled by me, when I shall take away the punishment of their 
sins." With respect to the gospel, they are treated as ene- 
mies (16) for your sake, but according to the election, they 
shatt be (17) beloved for the sake of the fathers, for the gifts 
and the inheritance :of God are unchangeable. For as ye fori 
merly did not believe God, but now have obtained mercy- 
through their unbelief, in like manner have they not believed 
through the mercy shewn .to you, &c. 

NOTES. - 

\ 

(1) Foreknown, says Dr Campbell, Dissertat. iv. 21. prefix- 
ed to his Translation of the Evangelists, as our translators here 
render 9rgogy& 5 conveys, to my mind, no meaning whatever. 
To foreknow, signifies always to know some event before it 
happens; but no event is here mentioned, so that we are at a 
loss to discover 'the object of the foreknowledge mentioned. Is 
it only the- existence of the people ? Even this is not explicitly 
said; but if this were the writer's intention, still we should be 
at a loss for the sense. There is nothing in this circumstance 
which distinguishes God's people from any other people, for the 
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existence of all were equally foreknown by him ; whereas here 
something, peculiar is plainly intended, which is suggested as a 
reason to prevent our thinking that God would ever totally cast 
them away. Though nothing, to appearance, can answer more 
exactly than the English foreknow to the Greek TTgoeyva*, it in 
reality labours under a double defect. The first is in the ren- 
dering the preposition ; the prepositions in the two languages, 
though nearly, are not perfectly correspondent, especially in 
composition. With, us the inseparable preposition fore, prefix- 
ed to know, tell, see, and shew* always relates to some event 
which is known, told,, seen, or shewn, before it happens : where* 
as the Greek preposition Trgo does not necessarily relate to an 
event, arid signifies no more than before this time. The differ- 
ence in these idioms may be thus illustrated. A friend introdu- 
cing a person with whom he supposes me unacquainted, says, 
** This is such a man,"- I make answer, " / knew him before?? 
X should speak nonsense if I should say, " I foreknew him,'.' 
yet HI Greek I might properly say irgotyw. That God knew 
Israel before* in the ordinary meaning of the word knowing^ 
could never have been suggested as a reason to hinder us from 
thinking that he would ever cast them off; for, from the be- 
ginning, all things and nations are equally known to God. But 
the word ynao-xu, in Hellinistic use, has all the latitude of 
signification which the .verb 3/"*l% jadang, haej being _that 
whereby the Seventy .commonly renders the Hebrew word. Now 
the H'e_brew word means not only to knovr, in the common ac- 
ceptation, but to acknowledge and approve. Nothing is more 
common in Scripture than this use ; ** The Lord knoweth the 
way of the righteous," Ps. i. 6.; that is, approves. Then will 
I profess to them, I never knew you, 3yv#v, acknowledged yon 
for mine* Matt. vii. 23. If any man love God, the same is 
known of him, 1 Cor. viii. 3. acknowledged. Add .to this the 
import of the preposition, and the meaning of the passage is 
clear and pertinent. 

To the references of Dr Campbell, we may add the follow, 
ing places where the word must have the same sense : Gen; 
xiiv. 64., 2 Sam. xvi. 10. 11., xviii. 23., 1 Kings xxii. 22., 
Kings ii, 17., Prov. xii. 10., Ps. xxxi. 8., Hos, x. 20,, Rom. 
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viii. 29., Matt. v. 12., vi. 13., viii. 32., Luke viii. 32., 1 Cor. 
vii. 15., viii. 6., xi. 6. 2 Thess. ii. 11. 

(2) Eyruyft/stva, which our translators here render to make 
intercbssion, signifies, primarily, to meet with any one ; seconda- 
rily, to address, or to accost, to speak to a person in any. way'; 
rendered Acts xxv. 24. dealt with, it had been better rendered 
have addressed -me ; it signifies also to undertake the cause of, to 
aid any one, as in Rom. viii. 27; ; with xee,ret t as here, it signi- 
fies to accuse or .complain of, and though not found any where 
in this sense in N..T. or LXX., it is so-rendei'ed 1 Maccabees 
viii. 32., x. 61., iii. 4., xi. 25. . 

(3) The words preceding until the- present tinie, should be- 
marked in a parenthesis, to shew that there is an interruption 
in the sentence ; but in this place, as in others, it contributes 
to perspicuity, ..to place the whole sentence together- in all its 
parts, and to postpone the parenthesis, for careless readers- 
may be apt here, as elsewhere, to connect these words imme- . 
diately. following 'with those within the parenthesis, and not 
with tha preceding. 

(4) There is- here an instance of -an idiom which frequently 
occurs in our version, to the perplexity of the attentive, - but 
mere English reader.. In Hebrew, and an the Greek as-po- 
ken by Hebrews, active verbs frequently denote nothing more= 
than permission. The reader may. consult Dr Campbell's note- 
on Matt. vi. 13., and Dr Macknight-s remarks on this subject, 
and .the instances he quotes in his. fourth Preliminary Essay, 
Vol. i. p. 96. 97. 8vo. London edition of his- Translation of the 
Epistles. 

Among .many instances of this in Scripture, the reader may : 
consult Acts ii. 27. xiii. 29. 35., Rev. xi. 2. 

It would be totally inconsistent with the nature of the ever 
blessed and holy God, to suppose that he -gives or sends moral 
evil -to his creatures, ^unless this, be understood in a very : differ- 
ent sense from that in which he gives every good and perfect 
gift... In like manner are .we to understand. the. .words which 
follow, where the imperative mode is retained in English, in 
which they are expressed in Hebrew and in Greek. . But to. re- 
tain the idioms of- any; language when these are opposite to- those, 
of another, in which we wish, them to be understood, is not to 
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translate the meaning of the words, .but to misrepresent it. It 
ought to.be known by all the readers of the word of .God iri 
English > thai 'in ity, imperatives Very frequently are to be un- 
derstood ds mere futures. I beg to refer -those who wish to be 
satisfied oft this subject, but who do not -understand the Hebrew 
er Greek languages of the Scripture, to Bishop Lowth's Lectures 
oh Hebrew Poetry, page 181. Oxford edition, and Michaelis, 
Note, No. -74 ;,;to Lowth the elderj .in .his. Notes:- on Isaiah ii.;.. 
9., vi. 7; 8., xxix. rf .in his Commentary on the Prophets ;;- 
and to Dr Campbell's Note on Luke xxit 36. 

It is very strange that Dr Maeknight should say that the;. 
Jmperatives in this passage ought to be translated in the future, 
and yet that he should omit to do so.- What are persons, - 
ifc-holly ignbi-ant of the original,, and. of the modes of expressioiK. 
5n it, to think, who have netfer heard that any such thing 
fras ever proposed ? The following instances are some, out of 
many more, .which may be. consulted; and of .these- let; theh 
reader judge for himself. Gen, ii..l.* xiiv ; 3.i xx. 7., xlii. !&., 
3lv. 18., Deut. xxxiL 49, SO., Ps. xxxvii. 27., xc. 3., Prov. iih , 
4., Is. ii. 9., ,vi. 10i, viii. 10., xxiii. 16., xxix.. 9., xxxvii. 3&; ., 
Irv. 1., Zech. x|ii. ,7., J6hn ii. .19i, Gal. vi. 2.^. James v. 1,. 
On thfese, .and ofi other passages referred to. bekiw, the follow-- 
Sng bbservations may be madej for the better understanding of.." 
these, and for confirming the view given, of therii. 

1st, .That blessings are promised; : to creatures imperatively, , 
<pf which God alone is the author, as those on Noah and Abra- 

, Gen. is. 1., xii. 2., Matt;.x. 13., and Luke i. 88.- 
2dly, .That events, not at all depending on. the will, of man, . 
in his power, are so expressed j :e. g, .the death..of Moses^ . 
Deut. xxxii. .50. 

3dly, That events expressed imperatrvely in the Old Testa-- 
ment, are, in the New Testament, .sometimes, .though not al- 
ifraysi quoted -and translated in the future, and represented ; " 
there, as mere predictions of-what should come to pass ; e. g. 
Zech. S Hi. 7.' compared with Matt. xxvi.'.Sl., Is. v|. .10. con*. 
pared with Matt.. xKi. 14., _ Mark iv^ 1;, Luk. .viii. 1Q., John 
xii. 40.,. Acts xxviii. 26. Such imperatives are also quoted as . 
jnere prophecies ;-e. g. P& Isdx. 25., cix, J8.,, Acts i. 16. 20. 

4>th, Commands are given, i. e. the language of the impera- > 
tive mode is used, to .persons who were not intended to execute. 
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these, nor who actually did so. Dr Campbell thus very pro- 
perly illustrates Luke xxii. 36., and appeals, in proof of this, 
to the analogous instance of Isaiah xiv. 21. 

5th, Brute animals are addressed imperatively, Ezek.xxxix> 
17, 18. Rev. xix. IT,. 13. 

6th, Jesus Christ employed this mode in predicting his own 
death, John iu 19. 

7th, There are various readings in manuscripts of good au- 
thority,- and in ancient versions, where imperatives, in such 
connection, are in the future, e. g. John ii. 19.. in Syriac, is- 
future; and; 2 Tim. iv. 14. which though subjunctive in Greek 
is nearly aHied to the imperative, is in the Alexandrian Manu- 
script ei7Ct>o6><rti t .he will requite, which reading coincides more 
exactly with 2 Cor. xi. 15. 

Upon the whole, it may be observed, in the words of Dr 
Campbell, that * connection and attending circumstances are 
absolutely necessary to fix the meaning of words. No two 
things differ more than petition- and command, yet both are 
expressed in the imperative mode. Nay, the same mode may 
Improperly expressed in offering supplication to God, and in 
giving orders .to a servant." To shew the conceits and absur- 
dities which men- have adopted in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures, and the propriety of applying to the scope of the 
Scriptures, .and the genius of the language used in them, "to 
understand their meaning, it may be added, that some, of the 
Fathers, Who regarded Ps. cix. as containing imprecations on. 
Judas, and not mere predictions of his guilt and punishment,- . 
say, .that it contains thirty execrations on him, being one for 
every piece oFinoney he received from .the Sanhedrim for be- 
traying J-esua-l ! 

(5) <*> it is well known, denotes aot merely the final cause, 
(th&t, in the sense of to the end that,} as our translators render 
it (uninteliigiMy surely) here, but merely the event ^ a remark, 
however common, important in no small degree for correcting- 
errors in our version elsewhere, itiiFta^ which we render fall- 
has not only this primary sense, but secondarily, both in the 
classical and sacred writers, it signifies to fall so as to;.be utterly 
subverted } even as (see Dr Taylor's note an this, place) we 
say, to fall in batSe ; or as Mr Gibbon entitled his history, of 
tHe decline and/a# of the- Roman. Empire. In this sense it is 
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used Matt. vii. 25 ST., Luke vi. 49:, xiii. 4., *.Acts--xv. 
Heb. xi. 30., Rev. xiv. 8., xvi. 19., xviii. 2. 

(6) It may be very confidently affirmed, that TF&gotTrruf&at, has 
nowhere in Scripture the signification offott, as in the common 
English version, unless this be understood in a moral sense ; it 
always denotes sin, transgression, offence, or somewhat similar; 
and, indeed, it was not by the fall or national catastrophe of 
the Jews, that salvation came to the Gentiles f this succeeded 
their rejection, but was not its effect.. The salvation of the 
Gentiles was predetermined and-.promised to Abraham, and re-, 
suited not from the punishment of Israel, .but their national 
sin in crucifying the son of God. The Apostle says verse 30th,. 
that the mercy >of the Lord was extended to the.Gentiles through, 
their unbelief, and the great instance, of that unbelief was this, 
sin, a deed ordained of God,, though perpetrated in wickedness, 
for the salvation not only of Gentiles, but of Jews individually,; 
and even of not a few. of those who were guilty of his death. 

. The word .diminution,, which fellows, is used nowhere else in. 
the New Testament,; except 1 Cor.-vi. 7., where it is rendered. 
fault; .and if it denote here the depression and rejection of Is- 
rael, it must be understood to express also -their o$ence. along 
with their punishment, 

(7) The word magnify here is ambiguous. The Apostle surely 
did not intend to represent his office, as the Apostle of the Gen-: 
ties, as more illustrious and dignified than it really was. He 
sets forth the great and glorious effects produced by the preach- 
ing of the gospel among heathens, that they might form just 
and adequate ideas of his, ministry. Although he sought not. 
glory, from men, .he was yet anxious, that these .should be 
entertained by the churches wherever he came, or when he* 
wrote to them. See .1 Cor. iy. 1., &c. ; .2 Cor. iv. 6. 7., v. 
20. &c. &c. The Vulgate uses the word illustro .in this place, 
and it seems by no means inapposite, though a better version 
of it than that here given might perhaps be : proper, but which 
does not at present occur to me. . 

. (9, 10) The mere English reader should know that there is 
x not any verb in the original of this sentence, but that the words 
literally rendered are as. follows; " For if the first fruit holy, 
the mass also ; v and if the root, holy, so the branches." There., 
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is no ellipsis more common in the original Scriptures, than that 
of the substantive verb. It is often necessary to supply it, as 
here, to make* sense in English. The part of the verb, how- 
ever, to be supplied, depends on the meaning of the sentence. 
Now, it is equally plain, that the Apostle in this place writes 
of the conversion of the mass of the Jews, as that this conver- 
sion had not then, and has not yet, taken place. It is descri- 
bed throughout all this context as future, and the ellipsis 5n 
one verse relating to it, is supplied by the translators in the 
future tense. What shall the receiving of them be (say they, 
ver. IS.) but life from the dead ! This is very proper, for ver. 
23. the Apostle says, they shall be grafted in ; and ver. 26. 
all Israel shall be saved; and ver. 28. I shall take away, or par- 
don, their sins ; and ver. 31. they shall obtain mercy. It is 
plain that the Apostle speaks of one and the same event in 
Verses 15. and 16. What he calls their resumption, (the propeg 
sense of tfgoc-Jwf'*?,) in ver. .15,, Which out translators, say 
shall be, is in ver. 16. described as their becoming holy. If 
the one be "properly expressed in the future tense, the other 
ought not to be expressed in the present, being indeed cotera- 
poraneous. It is not then of federal or relative holiness, as it 
has been called, of which the Apostle here writes ; for without 
attempting to refute an idea foreign altogether ^o the New Tes- 
tament, and which some men .of. ability .who yet defend infant 
baptism have deserted,; it. is plain in these verses, that the Apos* 
tie writes of the Jews as distinguished from Gentiles ; and that 
the.holiness which is. here mentioned, is that which shall appear 
when Israel are again resumed-as the people of the Lord, when 
they are grafted into Christ, from whom they seem cut off at 
present ; and when the Lord is merciful to all their unrighteous* 
ness and transgressions, according to the promise of the new co- 
venant. The reception of many thousand Jews in the Aposto- 
lic age, was, like the first fruits, a pledge of the future harvest ; 
it stood in the Apostle's mind, and is produced by him as a re- 
ply to the objection with which the chapter sets out, " Hath 
God cast away his people ?" 

It has given me great satisfaction to find, after an extensive 
search among critics and commentators, that in the Tigurine 
Latin Translation, i. f, that published at Zurich in 1545, thfe 
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tvovds are rendered erunt sanctl, they shall be holy ; and thaft 
in the Great Bible, as it is commonly called, published- first in 
1539, being the first version in- English, after the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth, and known by the name of Abp. Cranmer's 
Bible, the preface being superscribed and written by him, - they 
are also translated shall be holy. I extract this from the edition 
1562. 

I find also that Glassius, in that treasure of Scripture know- 
ledge Philol. Sacra, p. 1892, Edit. 1743,- so explains them; 
repeated also by the late editor, Dathe. Grotius also inclines 
to this sense. Erasmus Schmidius supplies the ellipses in the 
future tense. J. B. Carpzov. in his Strictur. in Epist. ad Ro- 
manos, Helmstadt* 1758, so understands it, page 266, 26T: 
And the passage is thus paraphrased by Richard Baxter, (See 
his Paraphrase of the New Testament,) who thus expresses his 
idea of the meaning of the verse, '* For if God hath accepted 
those Jews which are believers, who are to the whole nation 
but as the first fruits to the lump, he will accordingly accept 
the nation, when they come to Christ as we have done, and, as 
he accepted Abraham and their believing ancestors, he will also 
accept, them. And, if those Apostles be honoured of God as 
holy, who from them are sent with the gospel into the world, so 
shall the broken branches be when they are restored." 

. The concurrence of so many Paedo-baptists in this interpre- 
tation will, it is hoped, convince the readers, that the words 
are not here wrested to favour preconceived notions, by which, 
the writer deceives himself, if he is influenced. It is desi- 
rable, then, that Gentile believers may. not henceforth cherish 
an opinion which propagates delusion and deceit among their 
children, and which, in whatever sense the verse :be understood, 
-refers to the Jews, and not to them. 

(11) Tree is here supplied by our translators, (110 such word 
facing in the original,) but with manifest impropriety. A branch 
or scion may be engrafttd in a tree, but who ever heard. of one 
tree being engrafted in another ? This operation, at least, has 
another name. 

(12) For among them in the text of the English version> is 
more properly, supplied, in the margin of that version, for them. 
The Syriac translates it in place of them, and Beza/or them, and 
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X?r Macknight instead of them. In this sense, certainly, the 
preposition w may be properly translated : in its ordinary one, in 
or among, it cannot be here understood, consistently with the 
whole strain of the Apostle's argument, and with his assertions 
respecting the Jews being cut off. 

(13) Our translators render this, blindness in part hath hap- 
pened to Israel ; but the blindness was not partial, but total ; 
they had no true' discernment of Christ, or of his kingdom and 
salvation. Par* respects the nation, not their blindness, and 
is here literally and really put for nearly the whole, or a great 
part ; a small part only, or remainder and fragment of the 
nation, being enlightened respecting the Messias, and is thus 
contrasted -with all Israel .in the -subsequent verse. The 
same mode of expression is used by the Apostle, 2 Cor. ii. 5., 
" But if any have-caused grief, he hath not grieved me^but 
in part.; -that -I may not overcharge you all;" which should be 
rendered it was only a part of you, (intending to describe the 
person guilty of incest, and those who supported him,) that I 
may not lay the burden on you all. Several places .in the New 
Testament and Septuagint, and in classic writers, both Greek 
and Latin, might be quoted, where the same language is used. 

(14) In the Septuagint version of this quotation from Isaiah, 
the deliverer is represented as coming, not out of, but on ac- 
fiount of, tnxM, Sion. 

(15) In this verse, also, there is not any verb, which must 
be supplied, and is supplied, by our translators ; the question 
is, with propriety or not ? There was no need of the Apostle 
saying what God's covenant is, i. e. what its promises are.; his 
object is, to declare that it should be .fulfilled to them. The 
translators have omitted to render irctgu,, which evidently go- 
verns s f*&, joined by them improperly to covenant. Testamen- 
ium turn erit turn expedictur. Vide Bengelii Gnomon in loc. 

(16, 17) Considerable difficulties appear in this verse, what- 
ever views of it may be embraced ; but it seems to me that .the 
Apostle, is not here writing of the disposition and conduct of the 
nation of .Israel towards God, .but of.his righteous treatment of 
them, and of the effects of this,. as contrasted with their future- 
circumstances, when saved, called, forgiven, and thus the ob- 
jects jof love nationally, or in the mass. E#0go?j the word here 
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rendered enemies, hath both an active and passive sense, i. e. 
it signifies not only an enemy, but one treated as such, i. e. ha- 
ted; as in Latin it denotes invisus, as well as inimicus. Among 
the various interpreters whom I have turned over, Beza and 
Wakefield alone seem so to understand it, the former rendering 
it quatenus evangelium non admittunt, sunt Deo exosi, and the 
latter translating it disliked. It is used in this sense in this 
epistle v. 10., where the Apostle is not describing the actual 
reconciliation of believers to God, but the atonement of his own 
Son, by which his displeasure, and the effects of it, are, through 
his mercy, averted from sinners. It is also so used Col. i. 21. 
It is true, God is not to be regarded, strictly speaking, as ha- 
ting any of his works, for this very atonement is the great in- 
stance of his love, even to the most guilty, but still the word 
hatred is often used to express his displeasure towards sinners, 
the treatment of them resulting from his nature and denuncia- 
tions, and the punishment actually inflicted on them on account 
of sin. See, among many passages, Prov. vi. 16., viii. 13., Is. 
IxiiL 10., Jer. xii. 8., Hos. ix. 15., Mai. i. 3., &c. 

Ej0f o? certainly denotes here, as it does in some of the above 
places, God's hostile treatment of Israel on account of sin, his 
having abandoned them to moral indiscernment and insensibi- 
lity, and their approaching desolation, dispersion, and final re- 
jection as the nation of God. With this the Apostle contrasts 
their future condition, when, in consequence of his free choice, 
they shall be beloved, in the mass ; when, believing the gospel, 
they shall come in, in all their fulness, with the fulness of the 
Gentiles, and inherit eternal life. It seems, then, that the 
word are, supplied by our translators, before beloved, is erro- 
neous, on the same principle as it has been said are is in verse 
16. before holy, and that the ellipsis of the verb, which is here 
also wanting, should be supplied with the future shall be belo- 
ved. But how shall they be beloved for the fathers' sake? Was 
not the generation contemporary with the Apostle, who, he says, 
were hated, and the succeeding generations, anterior to the call of 
the Jews in the mass, the children also of these fathers ? Accor- 
ding to the hypothesis which hath been reared on this and simi- 
lar expressions, the children of believers are all, at least while 
in a state of infancy, equally related to God, and considered &$ 
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hofy and beloved. The consideration of the sovereignty of God-, 
who hath a right to shew mercy on whom he will shew mercy, 
and to abandon'others to .obduracy, will not solve or remove 
this difficulty. For if he hath been pleased to declare his pur- 
pose of mercy towards any of his creatures, to invest them with 
any privileges, or to give them an interest in any promises, these 
doubtless, whatever may be their previous demerit or circum- 
stances, shall be made good. If God here declares that Israel 
are beloved for their fathers' sake, how then do we explain it, 
that the nation who were the children of these fathers should 
be treated -as enemies for eighteen hundred years from that time 
to this ? Our valued friend,' Mr Wardlav^j writes as if these were 
the words of the Apostle, and thinks that language is used com- 
cerning Israel in their present state of unbelief, (Three Lectures 
on Romans iv. 9- 25. page 58.) and no wonder that he should 
say " it seems inexplitable, but on some\such principle as he a- 
dopts." I am much-mistaken, if his principles^ however plau- 
sibly supported, (by him, I am sure, bonajide,) will serve, as 
he judges, to explain it. 

Socinians, and other adversaries of the atonement of Christ, 
have taken the same ground ; neglecting to compare these with 
similar and fuller passages of Scripture, and interpreting them 
in the very strictest sense, they have endeavoured to invalidate 
the declarations of God respecting; believers-, that he hathforgi- 
ven them for Christ's sake, that they are saved on his account, 
and receive faith on his behalf, &c. " Is not the same thing 
said," they object, " of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Job, Moses, 
David, &c. ?" ' But if they* and those who attempt to establish 
the baptism of infants on this ground, will compare this lan- 
guage with the language of similar passages where the idea con- 
tained in them is unfolded and more fully expressed, both might 
perceive that the objections of the one, arid the hypothesis of 
the other, are equally untenable, so far as this supports them. 

When the Lord is represented as bestowing blessings on Is- 
rael for the sake of the fathers, it appears that the promises 
made to them are the subjects referred to. Thus Moses writes 
Fixod. xxxii. 13. "Remember Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, thy 
s&rvants, to whom thou swarest by thine own self, and saidst 

Y. 
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per to give them a place at the end of your publication, it is 
hoped they will meet with indulgence on the part of -candid 
readers. Though they may rather be considered as digressing 
from the general question to which your papers relate, yet as 
travellers on a journey are not always averse to contemplate 
the prospects on the sides of the road along which they proceedj 
your readers may perhaps feel relieved by some change of the 
subject. As I have not seen your papers, I do not know how" 
far I shall adopt. every part of your arguments. Indeed, I have 
rather reason to believe, that in some parts I may differ- from 
you. It will give me much pleasure, however, if you succeed 
in atti'acting-the attention of Christians, to a positive and signi"- 
ficant law of Jesus Christ, which I have long been convinced 
is much misunderstood by many of them ; and from the mis* 
understandings that prevail respecting which, great evils have 
arisen. But these, I trust, will be gradually done away by the 
growing prevalence of divine truth, which may God grant to be 
accompanied with an increasing desire -to know and to practise 
all Christ's commandments. Faxit D. O ! 


TEE- END. 
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